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Introduction 

Why begin a study of the temptation account in Matthew and Luke? 
Perhaps one biblical scholar answers that question when he surveys the 
works on the temptation and concludes: “Extensive literature about the 
temptations provides a collection of parallels from the history of reli- 
gion, biblical material and a wide range of individual observations. .. 
In spite of this there is no broad agreement on the conclusions to be 
drawn. Only the legendary character of the setting and the fact that in 
all three Synoptics the temptations obviously occupy an important posi- 
tion at the beginning of Jesus’ public activity represent a narrow basis 
for agreement."* 

That narrow basis of agreement appears even narrower when Dupont 
can refer to certain literalists who seem to reject every figurative 
element and would presumably reject the legendary character of the 
account as well.? 


And the disagreement seems even broader when one glances over the 


opinions of the most recent interpreters of the account. They seem unable 


1D, Pokorny, "The Temptation Stories and Their Intention,” NTSt, 
XX (1974), 115. 


5: Dupont, of course, rejects this view: 
“Ein neueres Beispiel, das fast an eine Karikatur grenzt: Danach 
ergriff der Teufel Christus und trug ihn auf die Zinne des Tempels, 
den hochsten Punkt der Mauern von Jerusalem, der etwa hundertachtzig 
Meter hoch steil tiber dem Bett des Kidron aufragte. Auch der Teufel 
vollbringt Wunder. In k6drperlicher Gestalt erscheinen, eine Last 
durch die Luft auf die Spitze eines Turmes tragen, das ist fiir ihn 
ein leichtes Spiel .. . Hier ergreift ihn (Jesus) der Satan, ent- 
fiihrt ihn mit frevlerischer Hand, hebt ihn auf und trdgt ihn durch 
die Lifte, er halt ihn in einer schrecklichen Umarmung an_ sich 


to agree on either the import of the account as a whole or the meaning of 
the particular details. One notices first that with respect to the most 
relevant background to the account which would permeate the entire mean~ 
ing, some may find it in first century Judaism, others in Israel‘s exper-~ 
ience in the wilderness, still others in Adam's testing in paradise. 

Kirk, Hoffmann, and Pokorny, for example, stress the background 
of first century Judaism, although Kirk admits the partial value of the 
Exodus traditions. He writes, “The contemporary~historical approach 
seeks to fill in the specific background of the temptations . .. the 
testing takes place within certain false ideas of messiahship. ... The 
first temptation shows a marked invitation towards accepting the quiet- 
istic role of the Sadducean collaborationists. The other two are set 
within the context of the zealot anticipation of the kingdom of Goa." 

Hoffmann underscores this approach as well, and scarcely mentions 
Old Testament backgrounds at all. “Die historische Situation der 
Gemeinde,” he writes, “muss in ihrer Verflochtenheit mit zeitgeschicht-~ 
lichen Stromungen und Erwartungen gesehen und in die Interpretation 


eingebracht werden. Der Vorgang der Traditionsbildung ist nicht nur 


gepresst. Diesen physischen Besitz des Heiligen hat der Satan 

gewiss bis zur Grenze des Erlaubten und mit den niedrigeren Krdften 

der Seele ausgekostet ..." (R. L. Bruckberger, L'histiore de 

Jesus-Christ, Paris, 1965, 161; deutsch; Die Geschichte Jesu 

Christi, Munchen 1967, 160). 

J. Dupont, Die Versuchungen Jesu in der Wiste. Trans. by A. van 

Dulmen. Stuttgarten Bibelstudien 37 (Stuttgart, 1969), 124. 

15, A. Kirk, "The Messianic Role of Jesus and the Temptation 
Narrative: A Contemporary. Perspective (concluded), EQ, XLIV (1972), 97, 
95, 98. 


theologiegeschichtlich oder gar nur theologisch, sondern im umfassenden 
Sinn des Wortes historisch zu bestimmen."* He then proceeds upon his 
interpretation in the major section of his essay entitled, “Die zeitge- 
schichtliche Erkladrung der einzelnen Szenen."7 

Pokorny reflects a similar perspective when he concludes that, 
"the longer version [Matthew's and Luke's account of the temptation] is 
to reject the contemporary Jewish concepts of the Messiah, especially 
those which were current in Greek~speaking Judaism."> 

On the other hand, a number of other interpreters such as J. 
Calloud, J. Dupont, A. Farrer, B. Gerhardsson, H. Riesenfeld, J. A. T. 
Robinson, G. H. P. Thompson, and P. Zehndorfer stress the background of 
Israel's testing in the wilderness. * Dupont is representative of this 
perspective when he concludes, 

Der Einfluss des Deuteronomiums auf den Bericht der Versuchungen 


Jesu beschrankt sich nicht auf die drei Zitate, mit denen Jesus 
auf die Aufforderungen des Teufels antwortet, oder auf die Szene 


1b. Hoffman, "Die Versuchungsgeschichte in der Logienquelle," 
BZ, XIII (1969), 213. 


*Thid. 


3Pokorny, 125. 


45 : Calloud, Structural Analysis of Narrative. Society of 
Biblical Literature Semeia Supplements, ed. by W. A. Beardslee. Trans. 
by D. Patte (Philadelphia, 1976); Dupont; A. Farrer, The Triple Victory 
(London, 1965); B. Gerhardsson, The Testing of God's Son: An Analysis 


of an Early Christian Midrash. Trans. by J. Toy (Lund, 1965); H. 
Riesenfeld, "The Messianic Character of the Temptation in the Wilder- 


ness." The Gospel Tradition (Philadelphia, 1970); J. A. T. Robinson, 
"The Temptations." Twelve New Testament Studies. SBT 34 (London, 
1962); G. H. P. Thompson, "Called-Proven-Obedient: A Study in the Bap- 
tism and Temptation Narrative of Matthew’ and Luke," JTS, XI (1960); P. 


zehndorfer, Die Versuchung Jesu _uhd die Vérsuchung Israels  (Disserta- 


tion, Universitat Wien, 1961). 


des Wistenaufenthaltes, wie sie zu Beginn des Berichtes beschrieben 
wird. Der Einfluss geht tiefer. Die Bedeutung der Ereignisse ist 
die gleiche; trotz des offensichtlichen Unterschieds der Situationen 
entsprechen die Versuchungen Jesu bis ins letzte den Versuchungen, 
denen Israel wadhrend seines Zuges durch flie Wiiste und bei der Ero- 
berung des verheissenen Landes begegnete. 

Riesenfeld represents this group in similar language: "The 
triple scene in our existing Gospels of Matthew and Luke has been formed 
on an analogy with the temptations of the people of Israel during their 
wanderings in the wilderness. It is evident that the description of 
these temptations as it is given in Deuteronomy has also served as a 
model." Others, while not fully embracing this perspective, neverthe- 
less admit its possibility. Fenton, for example, seems cautiously to 
approve it. "It may therefore be," he concludes, "that we are to see 
here that Jesus fulfills the role of Israel, passing through similar 
temptations or testings; but where Israel had failed, Jesus is trium- 
phant."? 

Another school of thought, however, sees behind the temptation 


account the background of Adam in paradise. A. Feuillet, C. Charlier, W. 


Grundmann, and C. H. Talbert see this background particularly in Luke. * 


1pupont, 118, 


2riesenfeld, 76. 


35, C. Fenton, St. Matthew. PNTC (Baltimore, 1963), 62. 


40. Charlier, "Les tentations de Jésus au désert," Bible et Vie 
chretienne, V (1954), 85-92; A. Feuiliet, “Le récit Lucanien de la ten- 
tation (Le. 4, 1-13), B (1959), 613-31; W. Grundmann, Das Evangelium 
nach Lukas. 7th ed. THNT (Berlin, 1964); C. H. Talbert, Literary Pat- 


terns, Theological Themes and the Genre of Luke~-Acts. Society of Bibli- 
cal Literature Monograph Series 20 (Missoula, 1974), 47. 


Pokorny admits its possibility in Mark. And, of course, some find it 
in all three synoptic accounts. 2 Charlier articulates this perspective 
in his article on the temptation account in Luke (perhaps in more detail 
that the others would approve) when he writes, 


Der Bericht von Versuchung und Fall Adams und Evas wird in seinen 
Grundzugen in dem von der siegreich bestandenen Versuchung des 
Neuen Adam wieder aufgenommen. Dem irdischen Paradies entspricht 
die Wiste; dem Baum mit den verbotenen Frichten der Vorschlag mit 
den Broten. Dem Versprechen der Unsterblichkeit durch die Schlange 
steht die Unverletzlichkeit gegeniiber, die der Teufel Jesus auf der 
Zinne des Tempels zusichert; mit der Verheissung, zu sein wie Gott, 
korrespondiert das Angebot der unbeschrankten Herrschaft uber die 
ganze Welt. Den drei Phasen der Versuchung im Garten Eden--Begierde 
des Fleisches durch die Verlockung der verbotenen Frucht, Begierde 
der Augen durch den unbegrenzten Ehrgeiz, und die Hoffart des Lebens 
durch den sundigen Wunsch nach einer totalen Unabhdngigkeit gegenu- 
ber Gott--entsprechen die drei Phasen der Versuchung in der Wiste: 
die Begierde nach leiblicher Nahrung, das Angebot von _irdischen 
Besitztumern, die Aufforderung zu stolzem Selbstvertrauen. 


Although this reflects the dominant view of the early church, 4 
it is not widely accepted today. Many expressly reject it, as when 
Riesenfeld flatly says, “The typology of Adam is scarcely in mind, how- 


ever, in the Gospel accounts of the temptation,"> or Navone affirms, 


1bokorny, 125. 


25, L. Johnson, "The Temptation of Christ," BS, CXXIII (1966), 
220-29. Here it must be added that although Johnson introduces his study 
with a statement of the parallelism between Adam and Christ, he neverthe- 
less proceeds with a development of the contrast with Israel. 


3charlier, 89; Dupont, 39. 


aK, P. Koppen, Die Auslegung der Versuchungsgeschichte unter 
besonderer Berucksichtigung der Alten Kirche. Beitrage zur Geschichte 
der Biblischen Exegese 4 (Tubingen, 1961); E. Fascher, Jesus und der 
Satan’ (Halle, 1949); M. Steiner, La Tentation de Jesus dans 1'interpre- 
‘tation patristique de saint Justin a Origene (Paris, 1962); Zehndorfer, 
4-31. 


>Riesenfeld, ae 


“even if there is a true parallelism between the situations of Adam and 
of Christ, there is no evidence in the Lucan text that Luke had this in 
mina." Dupont, too, argues repeatedly against it, as in his reply to 
the recent quotation from Charlier: 
Ist es noch notwendig zu unterstreichen, dass der Evangelienbericht 
den Leser nicht auf die Versuchung Adams im Paradies zurlickverweist, 
sondern auf die Versuchungen Israels in der Wiiste? Oder muss noch- 
mals betont werden, dass die Bezugnahme auf das Thema der drei Be- 


gierden (vgl. 1 Joh 2,16) den Leser kaum uber den Sinn belehren wird, 
den die Evangelisten dem Ereignis der Versuchungen Jesu beilegen? 


The background of Adam's testing in paradise remains, nevertheless, a 
position set forth by some capable modern scholars (even if they are in 
the minority) and worthy of attention and evaluation. 

Finally, some students of the temptation account ignore the Old 
Testament or first century background almost completely, and turn their 
attention to the ethical significance of the temptations for Jesus and 
the early church. Thielecke, for one, concentrates on this in his book 
on the subject. "The desert is our world,“ he writes; “the tempter is 
our tempter; the forty days and nights are our time, and we are Jesus, 


a."3 


for here he stands in our stea This remains his perspective through- 


out, even though some authors will contend that "the temptation story in 
Matthew is emphatically not designed to serve as a model of exemplary 


Christian fortitude and determination under the stress of personal 


15, Navone, “The Temptation Account in St. Luke," Scr, XX (1968), 
68. 


2pupont, 39. 


3H, Thielecke, Between God and Satan. Trans. by C. C. Barber 
from the 3rd German ed. (Grand Rapids, 1958), 12. So also J. J. Pelikan, 
"The Temptation of the Church," CTM, XXII (1951), 252-59. 
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temptation." C. K. Barrett nods his head in agreement, “It seems im- 


probable that the temptations were recorded simply as moral paraenesis. 
They are not well adapted to this end."? 

Thus, although written in 1949, E. Fascher's conclusion still 
contains a measure of truth. “Die Ubereinstinmung in Einzelheiten ist 
bei alledem sehr weitgehend, fragt man aber: welchen Sinn und Zweck hat 
denn diese seltsame Geschichte?, so werden eine ganze Reihe von entgegen- 
gesetzten Antworten gegeben. .. 3 

If anything may be said in correction of this, it is simply that 
Fascher may have been too optimistic in his appraisal. For if the stu- 
dents of the temptation cannot agree on the overall import of the text, 
they can scarcely be expected to agree on the details. For one reason, 
the perspective on the whole will govern one's perspective on the parts. 
For another reason, even within similar perspectives, many options of 
judgment present themselves to the interpreter. And a glance at recent 
scholarship shows the debate over these options not yet to be over. 

For example, with respect to the kind of temptations Christ 
encountered, one scholar stated very emphatically that in contrast to the 


view that the temptations represented an alternative kind of Messiahship, 


“the motif of the temptation-tradition is Jesus’ own doubts concerning 


15. H. Kelly, "An Exposition of Matthew 4:1-11," Interp, XXIX 


2c, K. Barrett, The Holy Spirit and the Gospel Tradition (New 
York, 1947), 48. 


3rascher, 5. 


the fact of Messiahship."? It is argued, in other words, that the 
tempter called in question not the kind of Messiah he was, but whether 
he was Messiah at all. But then another scholar affirms just as emphati- 
cally, "The issue is not whether, but what kind." 

With respect to the nature of the individual tests, no widespread 
agreement exists as well. 

Was the challenge to turn stones into bread a temptation to per- 
form a miracle (1) which would be accepted as Messianic by the people,> 
(2) which would be selfishly fulfilling his own needs” and perhaps mis- 
leading the early church into “thinking too much of miracles and... 
using them for its own self-centered purposes," (3) which would imitate 
the kind of miracle performed by a Hellenistic magielany” or (4) which 
would simply have expressed doubt in the Father's ability and willingness 
to provide?’ 

Was the dare to leap from the temple intended to be a private 
event to test personal obedience® or a public sign to bring popular 


1p, Doble, “The Temptations," ET, LXXII (1960-61), 91. 


2kelly, “Exposition,” 57. Underline under “not" is added. 


3Hoffmann, 215. 


4Riesenfeld, 88. 


oR, Bultmann, The History of the Synoptic Tradition. Trans. by 
J. Marsh (Oxford, 1963), 255. 


Inia. Bultmann offers this, too, as a possible apologetic 
motive, namely to show Jesus rejecting this kind of miracle. 

75, T. Fitzgerald, "The Temptation of Jesus: The Testing of the 
Messiah in Matthew," RO, XV (1972), 156; Gerhardsson, 47-48. 


Scerhardsson, 60; Riesenfeld, 88. 


recognition?+ Was it, even more specifically, a political event in its 
effect of alligning Jesus with the zealot movement ?7 

Was the temptation to worship Satan a temptation to riches and 
idolatry,> an outright offer of an earthly political Icingdom,” or a 
challenge to involvement in revolutionary politics?” 

These are, of course, but a few of the questions asked over 
details of the text, and fewer still of the answers given to them. Time 
and propriety would not allow a survey of the myriads of suggestions 
explaining other points of the account in general, not to mention the 
points of diversity in the Matthean and Lucan accounts in particular-~ 
Luke's transposition of the second and third temptations of Matthew, the 
prominence Luke gives to Satan, the contrasting conclusions Matthew and 
Luke give, and many finer points as well. But at least one has reminded 
himself of enough diversity of interpretation even in details to reveal 
Fascher's statement indeed as optimistic when he minimizes disagreement 
in detail. 

Part of the reason for the disagreement may indeed lie in the 
most fundamental presuppositions of the interpreters, as Fascher proceeds 
to argue. These and other fundamental presuppositions, as expressed ina 


diversity of glasses through which one may view the temptation account, 


1ealloud, 86; Barrett, Holy Spirit, 52. 
2kirk, 92. 
3Gerhardsson, 66. 


4Pitzgerald, 159. 


>Hoffmann, 214. 
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are comprehensively and impressively summarized by Schnackenburg in the 
beginning of his work on the account. 


Die Geschichte von der Versuchung Jesu, die uns alle drei Synoptiker 
berliefern (Mk I, 12-13; Mt 4, 1-11; Lk 4, 1-13), hat jede exege- 
tische Forschungsrichtung gereizt, ihre Methoden anzusetzen und ihre 
Ergebnisse an ihr zu bewahrheiten. Eine psychologisierende und 
moralisierende Auslegung fand an ihr ein genauso dankbares Objekt 
wie die mythologische und religionsgeschichtliche Forschung. Das 
liberale Jesusbild bemachtigte sich ihrer, um in den innerseelisch 
verstandenen Vorgangen die Entwicklung des Selbstbewusstseins Jesu 
zu studieren. Die historische Kritik fragte nach der Moglichkeit 
der Uberlieferung des einsamen Geschehens in der Wiiste, nach den 
Schwierigkeiten der Ortsverdnderung, der Erscheinungsform des 
Teufels u. a. Die Literatur- und Quellenkritik beschaftigte sich 
mit der problematischen traditio triplex und der verschiedenen Form 
des langeren Berichtes bei Matthaus und Lukas. Die kultgeschicht- 
liche Betrachtungsweise (Korn) fand auch hier ein Stuck Christuskult 
wieder. Die formgeschichtliche Methode brachte u. a. wieder einen 
Gesichtspunkt zu Ehren, der in fruheren Zeiten dominierte, in der 
neuzeitlichen Auslegung aber zuriickgedrangt worden war: Jesus als 
Vorbild fiir seine Glaubigen, indem sie dies als Motiv der urkirch- 
lichen Katechese und Predigt herausstellte. Daneben fthrte die 
Methode, die bei ihren Beobachtungen nichte vom Leben Jesu, sondern 
von dem seiner Gemeinde ausging, noch zu anderen Behauptungen, so zu 
der, dass die Gemeinde Jesus oder sich selbst gegen den Vorwurf der 
Magie verteidigen wollte (Eitrem), oder zu der anderen, dass man 
innerhalb der Gemeinde um Schatzung und Uberschatzung der Wunder- 
wirksamkeit Jesu stritt (Fridrichsen, Bultmann). Neben der alteren 
mythologischen "Motiv" Forschung’ entwickelt sich jetzt eine 
theologische "Motiv" Forschung, die man,etwa an H. Riesenfelds Buch 
fiber die Verklarung Jesu studieren kann. 


So one cannot be surprised at the diversity of interpretation 
given to the temptation account. But not all the diversity should be 
attributed to one's method of approach. Much must be attributed to 
simple literary and historical judgment, to exegesis--to insight or, as 
it may be, to oversight with respect to details of the text, or with 
respect to the Matthean and Lukan contexts, the Old Testament and 


1 
R. Schnackenburg, Schriften zum Neuen Testament. "Der Sinn der 


Versuchung Jesu bei den Synoptikern” (Miinchen, 1971), 101-2. 
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contemporary backgrounds, or New Testament theology in general. All 
these factors will affect one's understanding of the account. For as 
Riesenfeld has well said, the words and deeds of Jesus "go back, on the 
one hand, to the Old Testament and consequently actualize a fund of 
memories, ideas, feelings, and hopes which form an indispensable back- 
ground to the Good News. On the other hand, the associations extend, so 
to speak, horizontally, that is to say, through the preaching of Jesus 
and the texts of the Gospels." 

This dissertation seeks to assess correctly the significance of 
all these factors--both those within the vertical perspective and those 
within the horizontal. Thereby is it hoped to arrive with confidence at 
a thorough understanding of the account and therefore its exegetical, 
ethical, and theological relevance for today. This will entail an evalu- 
ation of past insights arising from the various schools of thought men- 
tioned by Schnackenburg. It will also entail the presentation of new 
observations. More importantly, it will entail a precise study of the 
temptation account, not merely as one may suppose it appeared in the 
Vorlage of Matthew and Luke, but as it actually appears in Matthew and 
Luke, for they may very well give contrasting meanings to the account. 
Only when all this is done can one hope to reach the goal of a full and 
certain meaning of the text and its relevance. 

To reach this goal the following approach will be followed. In 
order to appreciate the diversity in the Matthean and Lukan accounts, the 


dissertation will first focus on the elements of unity they share. These 


lpiesenfeld, 81. 
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elements will include the baptism which precedes the testing, the circum- 
stances which surround it, the fundamental aspects of the nature of the 
temptations, and the fundamental ethical and theological implications of 
the account for Jesus and the primitive and contemporary church. 

In order to demonstrate the diversity of perspective in the 
accounts, the dissertation will next focus respectively in Matthew and 
Luke on the elements of diversity which distinguish them. These elements 
will include their use of typology, their genealogies, their literary 
patterns, their theological themes, the distinctive details in their 
accounts of the temptation, and the consequently different Old Testament 
backgrounds through which each author viewed the event. 

The significance of this will then be underscored by drawing out 
from each perspective a distinctive set of ethical and theological impli- 
cations for Jesus and the primitive and contemporary church. As new 
aspects of a painting may be appreciated or discovered when placed 
against a different background, so shall the temptation account yield its 
fullest meaning when viewed against the distinctive backgrounds of 


Matthew and Luke. 


PART I 


Unity of the Accounts 
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CHAPTER I 


{THE PRELUDE OF THE BAPTISM 


The Meaning of John's Baptism 
in Matthew and Luke 


In order to understand the temptation of Jesus by the devil, one 
must first examine the baptism of Jesus by John. For the baptism imme- 
diately precedes the testing and will be shown to be integrally related 
to it. An exhaustive investigation of the baptism is not ewcaiiie: but 
perhaps it is also not necessary, not only because as one scholar wrote, 
it has been dealt with so fully that much of its meaning is accepted "as 
almost axiomatic,"* but also because to understand the temptation, one 
need examine only the aspects of Jesus’ baptism most relevant to it. 
But, of course, before one investigates the meaning of John's baptism for 
Jesus, one must determine, at least in part, the meaning of John's bap- 


tism for all. 


At least three adjectives must minimally describe John's baptism. 


1, B. Taylor, “Decision in the Desert," Interp, XIV (1960), 300. 


Kingsbury reflects the same consensus when he writes, “It is commonly 
known that the role of John in Matthew's Gospel is chiefly that of fore- 
runner (3.3). “John is the eschatological Elijah (3.4; 11.14; 17.12-13), 
who readies Israel for its Messiah (3.2, 5-6, 11) and reflects in his 
own person and work the person and work of the Mightier One, whose coming 
means salvation and judgment (3.11-12)." J. D. Kingsbury, Matthew: 
Structure, Christology, Kingdom (London, 1975), 13. Taylor's and Kings- 
bury's judgment may appear overly optimistic in light of F. Lentzen- 
Deis’ work, Die Taufe Jesu_nach den Synoptikern (Frankfurt, 1970), a very 
comprehensive work on John’s baptism. Yet even after considering his 
exhaustive work, one may safely say that although there is always much to 
be explained, there is still a common ground of agreement. 
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It was (1) eschatological, (2) anticipatory, and (3) confessional. Each 


of these describe the baptism to which Jesus submitted. 


The eschatological nature of John's baptism 


It was an eschatological event, not only because the event itself 
in some narrow sense was seeheesiogiuat, but because it was the work of 
an eschatological person. It is transparent that John is presented by 
Matthew and Luke as the Lord's messenger and herald predicted in Isa. 
40.3, 4 (Matt. 3.3 -only 40.3; Lk. 3.4-6), Mal. 3.1 (Matt. 11.10, Lk. 
1:17) and Mal. 4.5 (Matt. 17.11) and 4.6 (Lk. 1.17). 

It is not quite so transparent, but readily acknowledged, that 
John also not only fulfills Old Testament prediction but also Old Testa- 
ment patterns. The most obvious pattern he fulfills is that of Elijah. 
As Malachi explicitly predicts, so Matthew and Luke both show, that John 
the Baptist has come like a new Elijah. "There is the same rough garb 
and ascetic life, the same isolation from society and fearlessness toward 
it, the same readiness to rebuke either kings or multitudes. Herod and 
Herodias are to him as Ahab and Jezebel to his predecessor. The lives 
of both prophets are a protest against the corruptions of contemporary 
society. .. . [John] comes on the scene with the same startling sudden- 
ness with which Elijah enters (1 Ki. 17.1)."4 


Patterns other than that of Elijah may be seen in the life of 


the Baptist as well. For one may see (particularly in Luke) that John 


1). Plummer, An Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel According to 


St. Matthew, 2nd ed. (London, 1910), 27. J. C. Fenton, Saint Matthew. 
PNTC (Baltimore, 1963), 53. 
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reflects the pattern of Samuel too. Samuel was (1) born of a previously 
barren mother (2) in the setting of a faltering priest, Eli, (3) dedi- 
cated to God from his birth who (4) functioned as a transitional figure! 
(a prophet who was the transition from judges to a king) who (5) anointed 
the first king of Israel, Saul, and David his successor. So also was 
John (1) born of .a previously barren mother (2) in the setting of an 
untrusting priest, his father Zacharias, (3) dedicated to God from his 
birth who (4) functioned as a transitional figure (the last prophet under 
the Old Covenant who was a transitional figure to the New) who (5) was 
present at (or, one might say, officiated at) the anointing of the last 
Son of David, the King of Israel. 

Yet broader than seeing in John only the particular patterns of 
Elijah and Samuel fulfilled, one may see in him also the general pattern 
which governed the births of Isaac, Joseph and Samson. 2 For the mothers 
of all three were previously barren, and the hand of God was especially 
upon the sons. So not only was John an eschatological figure because he 
fulfilled the predictions of Old Testament prophecy, but also because he 
fulfilled the patterns of Old Testament narrative. 

The eschatological role of John is accentuated in other ways by 


Matthew and Luke as well. With respect to Matthew, for example, 


lwnereas Conzelmann has argued that Luke has deliberately sepa- 
rated John off from Jesus, so that he belongs to the old era rather than 
to the beginning of the new, Marshall argues that, “It is better to see 
him as a bridge figure, belonging to both eras; his coming marks both 
the end of the old and the beginning of the new. His function is prepar- 
atory, but is essentially part of the new era." I. H. Marshall, Commen- 
tary on Luke. NIGTC (Grand Rapids, 1978), 132. 


2tbid., 49. 
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Kingsbury has argued persuasively that the phrase “in those days" (en 
tais hemerais ekeinais = bayyamim hahém) of Matt. 3.1 "designates that 
eschatological period of time that breaks upon Israel with the public 
ministry of John the Baptist and will continue until the parousia of 
Jesus Son of Man. "+ The phrase first attracts attention because Matthew 
will in every other case introduce a pericope by either a circumstantial 
participle or the adverb tote. But he introduces the Baptist’s work 
with this prepositional phrase in Matt. 3:1, "Now in those days John the 
Baptist came. . . ." The import of the phrase then seems heightened 
when one considers not only its frequent Old Testament eschatological 
significance, but the special significance given it by Matthew. For he 
will employ it in only one more context, the eschatological Olivet 
Discourse where it occurs four times. And then, as if wishing to con- 
firm and preserve the eschatological flavor of the phrase, he refuses to 
use it when it might be expected, when he recounts the feeding miracle 
which Mk.-8.1 does introduce with this phrase. By such literary care in 
this one example among many, Matthew surrounds the phrase, and conse- 
quently the Baptist, with an eschatological aura. 

Luke has his methods too of effecting this eschatological aura 
around John. For he surrounds the birth of John with a veritable host 
of persons and events that raise eschatological hopes to their classical 
prophetic level. G. B. Caird has said it well. 

“These chapters are prophetic not merely because they contain pre- 
dictions of the births of John and Jesus and of the divine act of 


deliverance of which John was to be the herald and Jesus the media- 
tor, but also because they epitomize the spirit of expectancy which 


‘lxingsbury, 30. 
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pervades the whole of the Old Testament. Here in a few picturesque 
episodes we are reminded of the prophet's faith in the divine con- 
trol of history, of the priest's daily yearning for the nearer 
presence of God, of the Nazarite's dedication to utter purity, of 
the hopes for a kingdom of justice and peace that had collected 
around the name of David, and of the patient loyalty of humble folk 
who were waiting for the redemption of Israel. By an allusive use 
of Old Testament language Luke makes us aware, behind Zechariah and 
Elizabeth, Joseph and Mary, Simeon and Anna, of a host of Old Testa- 
ment figures who lived by faith_in God's promises and died without 
seeing the fulfillment of them." 

John's person and work were represented as the beginning of the 
fulfillment of these eschatological promises. Central to his message, of 
course, was the baptism of repentance he preached. And whatever the 
immediate source of the rite, be it the Qumran community or Jewish prose- 
lyte baptism or Levitical washings, it no doubt, like John, evoked 
memories of patterns from the Old Testament. God brought dry land out 
of water in Gen. 1. He brought Noah through the water. He brought out 
infant Moses from the water and then the people of Israel through the 
Red Sea waters through Moses. He brought Joshua and the people through 
the Jordan waters and later the prophet Elisha. And, of course, he 
brought the prophet Jonah through the waters of the sea. Now the baptism 
of John, perhaps in allusion to some or all of these, in fulfillment of 
their patterns, brought a sinful people in and out of the Jordan waters 
to purity of hope and cleansing from sin. Yet his work, and in particu- 
lar this baptism, was not merely eschatological. It was also anticipa- 


tory. And, in fact, it was eschatological only because it did anticipate 


something greater. 


1g, B. Caird, Saint Luke. PNTC (Baltimore, 1963), 48. 
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The anticipatory nature of John's baptism 


It is not surprising, then, that Luke, for example, would in the 
early chapters of his narrative stress not only the eschatological role 
of John, but also his anticipatory one. Talbert has shown that two seven- 
part cycles detailing the birth of John precisely anticipate, in both 
form and content, two seven-part cycles detailing the birth of Jesus. 
The anticipatory role of John is stressed by Matthew by, among other 
ways, showing John's preaching of the kingdom of heaven (Matt. 3.2) being 
resumed by Jesus (Matt. 4:17) in his public appearance after the private 
testing. 

Of course, John’s baptism is explicitly said by both Matthew and 


Luke to anticipate that of Jesus, when the Baptist proclaims, "As for 


luphe first two chapters of Luke fall into two seven-part cycles 
comparing John and- Jesus, joined by 1.39-56. The first cycle is com- 
prised of 1.5-38 and may be broken down as follows: 
John Jesus 


1:5-7 The parents are introduced. 1. 1:26-27 The parents are intro- 


They are Elizabeth and Zech- duced. They are Mary and 
ariah. Joseph. 

1:8-11 An angel appears to Zechar- 2. 1:28 An angel appears to Mary 
‘iah. 

1:12 Zechariah was troubled. 3. 1:29 She was greatly troubled. 

1:13-17 The angel replies: "Do not 4. 1:30-33 The angel replies: “Do 
be afraid. A son will be born not be afraid. A son will be 
whose name will be John." A born whose name will be 
hymn follows which proclaims Jesus." A hymn follows which 
the son's character and work. proclaims the son's character 

and work. 

1:18 Zechariah utters a question 5. 1:34 Mary utters a question ex- 
expressing doubt coupled with pressing her amazement coup- 
the reason for his doubt. led with the reason for her 

wonder. 

1:19-23 The. angel's reply to 6. 1:35-37 The angel's reply to 
Zechariah. Mary 


1:24-25 Elizabeth's speech rela- 7. 1:38 Mary's speech relating to 
ting to God's action. God's action. 
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me, I baptize you in water for repentance, but He who is coming after me 
is mightier than I, and I am not even fit to remove his sandals; He Him- 
self will baptize you with the Holy Spirit and fire. And His winnowing 
fork is in His hand, and He will thoroughly clean His threshing floor; 
and He will gather His wheat into the barn, but He will burn up the chaff 
with unquenchable fire." (Matt. 3.11, 12; Lk. 3.16, 17, although here 
the phrase “for repentance" is absent). 

. Thus, as the Messiah's birth was superior, for it was a greater 


miracle, and as his function was superior, for the king is greater than 


The second cycle beings with 1:57 and continues through 2:52. 
It may be broken down as follows: 


John Jesus 


1:57 Now the time came for Eliza- 1. 2:1~-7 The time came for Mary to be 


beth to be delivered and she delivered and she gave birth 
gave birth to a son. to her first born son. 

1:58 And her kinsfolk and neigh- 2. 2:8-20 The shepherds’ rejoiced, 
bors rejoiced when they heard glorifying and praising God for 
what the Lord had done. all they had seen and heard. 

1:65-66 These verses give a de- 3. 2:17-18 These verses give a de- 
scription of the reaction scription of the reaction (won- 
(fear) to the events, a men- der) to the event, a mention of 
tion of the news and of the the spreading of the news, and 
laying it up in the hearts of of Mary's keeping all this in 
those who heard. her heart. 

1:59-64 The child is circumcized 4. 2:21 The child is circumcized at 
on the eighth day and named the end of eight days and named 
John as the angel had directed Jesus as the angel had directed. 

1:67-69 A prophetic hymn of 5. 2:22-38 A prophetic hymn of God's 
God’s act and John's functon. act and Jesus’ function. 

1:80a The child grew and became 6. 2:39-40 The child grew and became 
strong in spirit. strong. 

1:80b He was in the wilderness 7. $%2:41-52 He went down to Nazareth 
until. .. until. .. 


C. H. Talbert, Literary Patterns, Theological Themes and the Genre of 


Luke-Acts. Society of Biblical Literature Monograph Series 20 (Missoula, 
1974), 44. 
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his herald, and as the authority of his message was superior, for the 
authority of the One who is the hope of the message is greater than the 
authority of the messenger, so was his baptism superior, for it was not 
with water but with the Holy Spirit and fire. On these general observa- 
tions there is little disagreement. On the meaning of the baptism with 
Holy Spirit and fire, however, at least four opinions present themselves 
with respect to the recipients of this baptism. (1) Both fire and the 
Holy Spirit fall only upon believers unto salvation. (2) Both fire and 
Spirit fall only upon unbelievers unto judgment. (3) The Holy Spirit 
falls upon believers, but fire upon unbelievers. (4) Both Spirit and 
fire fall upon both believers and unbelievers; the one unto purifying 
blessing, the other, unto judgment. The first or third have been the 
traditional interpretations.+ 

Nevertheless, the first one fails upon the observation that the 
fire of the baptism is qualified immediately before and after the baptism 
logion by references to judgment fire that burns the unfruitful tree 
(Matt. 3.10; Lk. 3.9) and the unwanted chaff (Matt. 3.12; Lk. 3.17). 
These are transparent references to judgment, not blessing. So the inter- 
pretation that the baptism falls only upon believers must be rejected, 
for at least the fire of the baptism evidently falls upon unbelievers. 

But so must the second theoretical option be rejected, which en- 


visions the baptism only upon unbelievers unto judgment. For it is 


13, D. G. Dunn, Baptism in the Holy Spirit. SBT 2nd Series 15 
(London, 1970), 10. 
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unlikely that John would promise a baptism fit only for unbelievers upon 
those confessing their sins in repentance. 
- « - Spirit-and-fire baptism is not offered as an alternative to 
John's water baptism, nor does one accept John's baptism in order 
to escape the messianic baptism. Rather one undergoes John's water 
baptism with a view to and in preparation for the messianic Spirit- 
and~fire baptism. In which case, the Coming One's baptism cannot be 
solely retributive and destructive. Those who repent and are 
baptized by John must receive a baptism which is ultimately 
gracious. 
It is thus impossible that only unbelievers are the recipients of the 
Spirit-and-fire baptism. Believers must be included. And since the 
first option was rejected on the grounds that at least in part unbeliev- 
ers must also be included, one is left with the latter options that en- 
vision both groups as in some manner the recipients. 

The third option is, at least initially, the more attractive 
view. For it seems common sensical simply to suppose that the Holy 
Spirit will baptize the penitent; but fire, the impenitent. So it is not 
surprising that it has been a traditional interpretation. This view, 
however, is weakened somewhat by the syntax of the prepositional “in the 


Holy Spirit and fire," for the single preposition “en" governs both 
Spirit and fire, suggesting a unity such that “there are not two bap- 
tisms envisaged, one with Spirit and one with fire, only one baptism in 


the Spirit-and-fire."* 


The preposition's suggestion of unity in the work 
of Spirit and fire is perhaps tacitly confirmed in their work of judg- 


ment by the wheat and chaff metaphor, where the pneuma (wind or spirit) 


1p, G. Filson, The Gospel According to St. Matthew, 2nd ed. BNTC 
(London, 1971), 66. F. Lang, "pur," TDNT, VI (1968), 943. 


2Dunn, 11. 
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blows the chaff away, whereupon it is consumed in unquenchable fire. So 
perhaps as well is their work united in their work of blessing. 

But for that the burden of proof rests upon the final option, 
which maintains that both Spirit and fire baptize both penitent and im- 
penitent. 

To substantiate this interpretation, one must begin by showing 
at least (a) both penitent and impenitent addressed by John, (b) a cus- 
tomary or possible description of the Spirit's work as both blessing and 
judgment, (c) a customary or possible description of fire's work as both 
blessing and judgment, (d) a customary or possible association of Spirit 
and fire together. 

The presence of both penitent and impenitent has already been 
established. For an address to impenitent was implied by the references 
to the fires of judgment before and after the reference to the fire of 
baptism, and the presence of the penitent was implied by the promise of 
a baptism better than water by the Coming One to those confessing their 
sins. 

The description of the Spirit's work as one of both blessing and 
judgment is seen in many Old Testament passages. Blessing is perhaps its 
most frequent association as, for example, when Isaiah describes the day 
when “the Spirit is poured out upon [Israel], and the wilderness becomes 
a fertile field, and the fertile field is considered as a forest" (Isa. 
32.15) or similarly he records the promise of the Lord, "I will pour out 
water on the thirsty land, and streams on the dry ground; I will pour out 
My Spirit on your offspring, and my blessing on your descendents" (Isa. 
44.3). But so can judgment be its work, as when Isaiah speaks of the 


Lord's washing away "the filth of the daughters of Zion" and cleansing 
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"the bloodshed of Jerusalem from her midst, by the spirit of judgment 
and the spirit of burning" (Isa. 4.4). Of course, the play on meaning 
between “spirit” and "wind" is frequent in both Hebrew and Greek, since 
the same words designate both. Thus many times in the Old Testament the 
judgment brought by the "wind" (rtiah) probably alludes to God's Spirit 
(Isa. 40.24, 41.16, Jer. 4.11). It should be noted in passing that the 
Old Testament authors evidently perceived no contradiction in this dual 
nature of the Spirit's work, for one may have noted above that both 
aspects are united in Isaiah 4.4 to designate the purging and purifying 
of Jerusalem. 

The dual role of fire as both blessing and judgment is substanti- 
ated as well. Although it may more often be associated with judgment 
(Isa. 29.6, 31.9, 1 En. 90.24-27, Ps. Sol. 15.6£), it is frequently 
associated with the blessing of purification (Isa. 1.25, Zech. 13.9, 
Mal. 3.2-3). Isaiah, for example, can just as easily speak of the fire 
of destruction upon Assyria by the Lord, “whose fire is in Zion and 
whose furnaces are in Jerusalem," as he can also speak of the purifying 
fire that "smelts the dross” of Jerusalem and restores it to righteous- 
ness (Isa. 1.25-26). So Isaiah evidently perceived no contradiction in 
the dual nature of fire's work as well. It has thus: been shown that 
both penitents and impenitents are addressed by John, and that both 
Spirit and fire have the dual role of blessing and judgment. Can it now 
be shown that both fire and Spirit are customarily associated together? 

The honest answer is that although on occasion there exists this 
association (Isa. 4.4--"spirit of burning") it is not explicitly a com- 


mon one. However, it should be noted that the presence of God expressed 
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in a cloud by day and fire by night (Ex. 13.21; Isa. 4.5) may figura- 
tively express this association. Moreover, the very fact that fire and 
Spirit share the same dual role makes their association not unexpected. 
More importantly, one will see shortly that Luke in Acts likely sets 
their united work before the reader in what may be his own commentary on 
a baptism with Spirit and fire. So although the association of Spirit 
and fire together may not be customary, it is certainly not improbable. 
And thus the four basic points required to substantiate a unified work 
of Spirit and fire upon both believer and unbeliever are fulfilled. 

Perhaps further confirmation of this view comes from a closer 
look at the data that established those four basic points. For immedi- 
ately following the prophecy of the messenger of the Lord in Malachi 3.1 
occurs one of the references to fire, the Coming One's purifying fire, 
"For He is like a refiner's fire and like fuller's soap. And He will 
sit as a smelter and purifier of silver, and He will purify the sons of 
Levi and refine them like gold and silver, so that they may present to 
the Lord offerings in righteousness" (Mal. 3.2-3). And then immediately 
preceding Malachi's later prophecy of Elijah'’s return before the day of 
the Lord, which is applied to John by Matthew and Luke (Matt. 11.14; 
Lk. 1.17), is a description of that day which is "burning like a furnace 
and all the arrogant and every evildoer will be chaff; and the day that 
is coming will set them ablaze,' says the Lord of hosts, ‘so that it 
will leave them neither root nor branch’™ (Mal. 4.1). Thus in the very 
contexts of prophecies in Malachi applied to John are references to the 
role of fire in blessing and purification (Mal. 3.2-3) and also judgment 


(Mal. 4.1). Furthermore, the reference to Spirit in its dual role of 
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blessing and judgment, if not imbedded in the immediate context of the 
other prophecy applied to John (Isa. 40.3-5), is at least in the broader 
context of the book in which it occurs (Isa. 4.4). 

Thus not only do the customary associations of fire and Spirit 
in the Old Testament allow the view that the baptism's fire and Spirit 
fall united in their work upon both penitent and impenitent; the use of 
these terms in their most relevant context suggest it. For it would be 
only natural to assume that as John's life was interpreted in light of 
the prophecies in Isaiah and Malachi, so his preaching must be understood 
against the background of those prophecies’ contexts. 

Perhaps final confirmation of the unified work of fire and Spirit 
comes from the Lukan unity of fire and Spirit in Acts 2.23 which, as has 
been mentioned, may likely be at least part of the Lukan interpretation 
of the baptism foretold by John. For here one reads of the Spirit's 
coming as of a violent rushing wind and tongues of fire distributing 
themselves and resting on each one. So Luke can certainly imagine the 
unified work of Spirit (or wind) and fire. In Acts 2.23 upon the peni- 
tent it was a work of blessing. The wind and fire of the threshing 
analogy would certainly be one of judgment and both confirm that it is 
not simply that the baptism of the Holy Spirit and fire is a promise of 
the Holy Spirit to the penitent but fire to the impenitent. Rather, that 
“Spirit-and-fire together describe the one purgative act of messianic 
judgment which both repentant and unrepentant would experience, the 


former as a blessing, the latter as destruction." 1 


dunn, 11. Plummer, 29. The evidence for this dual role of the 
Spirit in the thought of the early church has been gathered by C. M. 
Edsman, Le Baptéme de Feu (1940), 1-133. 
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This is likely what the baptism of John anticipated. And thus it 
was not only eschatological in a most profound sense, but also predict- 
ive. It fulfilled, but also foretold. It was anticipated but also 
anticipatory. 

Yet finally one must note that, among many things that might be 
said of John's baptism, it was not only eschatological and anticipatory, 


but also confessional. 


The confessional nature of John's baptism 


This is admittedly a very simple point to make. For Matthew and 
Luke make it clear that John's baptism was "in water for repentance” 
(Matt. 3.11). Luke adds in commentary that it was for (eis--with a view 
to) the forgiveness of sins. But this is clear in Matthew too, for the 
people were mean esuatae their sins" in the baptism. John's baptism 
demanded repentance from the heart for forgiveness of sin. It was 
confessional in the deepest sense. 

But if this is so plainly the case, why was the one whom the 
early church proclaimed as the sinless One, who John declared would 
baptize not merely in water but in fiery Spirit and spiritual fire upon 
every penitent and impenitent, why would this one submit to the lowly 
baptism of water, like a Gentile proselyte, in repentance for the for- 


giveness of sin? 


The Meaning of John's Baptism for Jesus 


The answer to this question is the meaning of John's baptism for 


Jesus. The focus shall therefore now be upon the reason for his sub- 
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mission to John's baptism. It shall not be on the consequences of his 
submission, which include the descent of the dove and the proclamation 
of the Father. Of course, insofar as. the descent or proclamation may 
cast light on the meaning of the submission, they may be considered in a 
tentative manner. 

As with many disputed subjects, so it is with this question, 
there are certain general aspects of. it upon which the vast majority 
agree, and certain particular aspects of it over which several opinions 


vie for acceptance. 


The humility and identification expressed by Jesus at his baptism 

The general aspects of Jesus‘ baptism upon which there is wide- 
spread agreement are at least twofold. Most agree, first of all, that 
Jesus’ submission showed great humility. For “the nearest analogies to 
the baptism of John are the baptisms of official Judaism, and especially 
proselyte baptism. John's baptism, like that of proselytes, is once and 
for all. It makes a great demand on the members of the elect people in 
ranking them with the defiled Gentiles who were apparently admitted on 


the same conditions (Lk. 3.14) "2 


1, Lentzen-Deis, Die Taufe Jesu_nach den Synoptikern. Frank- 


furter Theologische Studien 4 (Frankfurt, 1970), 3-25 has an excellent 
history according to time period and/or higher critical and exegetical 
assumptions. 


2x. Oepke, "baptd," TDNT, I (1964), 537. So also 0. Cullmann, 
Baptism in the New Testament. SBT list series I. Trans. by J. K. S. Reid 
(London, 1950), 9. This humility is still evident, of course, even if 
one is reluctant to identify proselyte baptism as prior to John's bap- 
tism. For "there is no reference to proselyte baptism in the OT or the 
Apoc., nor in Josephus or Philo. Some have therefore disputed whether 
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Then, secondly, most can affirm that at least in some manner 
Jesus’ submission showed identification or solidarity with the people, 
with John and with his message." In submitting to the baptism of John, 
the Lord condemns the self-righteous and the wicked for their lack of 
repentance and takes his stand with the publicans and sinners, as well 
as the more respectable members of society, who look for the Day of the 
Lord. . . . Here is divine life in human form, identifying itself with 
the iereconeiled."” Filson concurs with a slightly different stress: 
“He is one with his people and must join with them in the acts which 
express response to God's spokesmen and dedication to God's will. His 
coming to baptism expressed his sense that John is right, divine judg- 
ment is impending, Israel must repent and be baptized and by the obedi- 
ence prepare for the coming Kingdom; all of Israel, including the Strong- 
er One, must share in this preparation." Lentzen-Deis agrees: "Jesus 
anerkennt aber mindestens durch seine Taufe seine Solidaritat mit den 
Sundern, er stellt sich den ubrigen Tauflingen gleich” and quickly adds 


the disclaimer, "Das bedeutet kein Bekenntnis personlicher Sunden."? 


this rite was practiced early enough to have influenced the origin of 
Christian baptism. It is now generally agreed, however, that the refer- 
ences in Epictetus,. the Sibylline Oracles, and the Mishnah enable us, 
with some confidence, to date the beginnings of the practice not later 
than the first century A.D." W. F. Flemington, "Baptism," IDB I, 348. 
Oepke, it may be noticed, has not needed to maintain that proselyte bap- 
tism is the source of John's baptism, but its nearest analogy. 


Ie. R. Beasley-Murray, Baptism in the New Testament (Grand 
Rapids, 1962), 60. . 


2P. Filson, The Gospel According to St. Matthew, 2nd ed. BNTC 
(London, 1971), 68. 


*Tentzancbeis:, 95. 
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But that disclaimer turns attention to a particular aspect of 
the baptism about which there is some difference of opinion. Did Jesus’ 
Submission to John's baptism mean that Jesus repented of sin, since 
John's baptism was a baptism of repentance for the forgiveness of sin? 
And, if so, did he repent for his own sin, or that of others with whom 


he identified? 


The repentance expressed by Jesus at his baptism 


The evidence that Jesus repented of sin is at least simple and 
straightforward, even if not completely convincing to all. For the sim- 
ple fact is that John's baptism is called by Luke "a baptism for repen- 
tance for forgiveness of sin" (Lk. 3.3). And whereas Matthew omitted 
this editorial comment, he is equally clear that the baptism is, first of 
all, one demanding repentance, for he includes in John's preaching to 
those baptized the command to bring forth fruit in keeping with their 
repentance (Matt. 3.8). And secondly, it included the forgiveness of 
sins, for Matthew reports that they were being baptized as they confessed 
their sins (Matt. 3.6). So Matthew's report of John's baptism describes 
as clearly as Luke’ "a baptism of repentance for forgiveness of sins." 
The argument is thus quite simply that if Jesus submitted to this baptism 
of repentance, then he in fact repented of sin. 

Confirmation of this argument lay in the significance given to a 
certain element in the temptation account which follows the baptism. For 
Many reasons the temptation pericope has been regarded as integrally 
bound to the baptism account, and these reasons will be discussed more 


fully at the appropriate time. But now it is sufficient to note that 
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certain elements correspond in the two events. The Holy Spirit will de- 
scend at the baptism; the Holy Spirit will lead in the temptation. The 
Father will proclaim Jesus the Son of God at the baptism; Satan will 
challenge Jesus as Son of God in the temptation. The exegete might ask 
himself, then, if there is any element of the temptation account which 
might confirm and correspond to the apparent repentance of Jesus at the 
baptism. 

One need read no farther than the fasting of Jesus to find such 
an element. For in the first century milieu of Judaism there would 
scarcely be a plainer way to express repentance than by this. It is 
certainly true that fasting could signify more than this. For fasting 
in general simply expresses submission to Goa.? That is why, of course, 
the phrase "to humble the soul" could mean "to fast." But, more partic- 
ularly, fasting was the most characteristic outward form of repentance. > 
In light of this common significance of fasting, and the apparent repen- 
tance of Jesus at the baptism, it would seem natural to conclude that the 
latter brought the former, that the fasting in the temptation expressed 
the repentance of baptism. 


As reasonable as all this may seem, however, one may nevertheless 


Ione most prominent feature, and one which is singular to the OT, 
is, however, the fact that fasting expresses submission to God. .. ." 
J. Behm, "Nestis," TDNT, IV (1967), 938. 


2Lev. 16.29, 31; 23.27, 32; Num. 29.7; Isa. 58.3. 


33on. 3.7, 8; Est. 4.16; Lev. 23.27-29; Ezek. 10.6; Judg. 20.26; 
1 Sam. 7.6; 2 Chr. 20.3; Joel 1.14; 2.12; Jer. 36.9; Ezra 8.21; Neh. 
1.4; 2 Mac. 13.12. "Along with fasting, which is the most important 
element and gave its name to the whole practice, other external forms 
characterize the day of penitence." E. Wurthwein, “metanoeo," TDNT, IV 
(1967), 981. 
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challenge the view that Jesus repented. Plummer, for example, argues 
that John’s baptism was not "a symbol that the baptized person was then 
and there forgiven,” but a “pledge that he would be forgiven... Its 
Main aspect was a preparation for the Kingdom. .. . To everyone else 
this preparation was an act of repentance. The Messiah, who needed no 
repentance, could yet accept the preparation. John's rite consecrated 
the people to receive salvation; it consecrated the Messiah to bestow 
it. 

He supports this by pointing out (1) that Tertullian regarded 
the forgiveness of sins promised by John as a future event in Christ; 
(2) that if John had really promised forgiveness of sins then he would 
have been challenged, as was Jesus, when he proclaimed forgiveness of 
sins (Matt. 9.3; Lk. 5.21); (3) that if the baptism sesiteied repentance 
for the forgiveness of sins then Jesus, being sinless, would not have 
submitted to it. 

But (1) even Tertullian's explanation would entail Jesus repent- 
ing, even if for a future forgiveness; and (2) John did not offer for- 
giveness on his own authority but on God's, and in the customary manner 
of earlier prophets, simply promised God would cleanse if the people 
repented; and (3) Jesus, even sinless, may indeed in repentance have sub- 
mitted to a baptism of repentance for sin not his own, as did, for 
example, Daniel and Ezra before him (Dan. 9.8; Ezra 9.6). So one must 


not first assume without question that a sinless Messiah absolutely 


1). Plummer, An Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel According to 
Matthew 2nd ed. (London, 1910), 22. 
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could not submit to a baptism of repentance, and then construct a view 
of the baptism consistent with this assumption. Quite the contrary, 
Jesus' submission to John‘s baptism, rather than warranting a novel view 


of John's baptism, 7 is the central point demanding examination. 


The repentance Jesus expressed for sins not his own at his baptism 


The prima facie evidence, as one has seen, indeed presents Jesus 
as repenting in submitting to John's baptism of repentance for the for- 


giveness of sins. Nevertheless, the sinlessness of the Messiah affirmed 


3 


by the apostles~ does raise the question of whose sins he repented. In 


light of the unlikelihood that the New Testament authors would present 
the Messiah as both sinful and sinless, one must examine the possibility 


that Jesus repented for sins not his own. 


1>1ummer, of course, is not alone in being troubled by the appar- 
ent incongruity. Evidently from earliest times there was puzzlement over 
this, as, for example, in the Gospel of the Nazaraeans, of which Jerome 
is the chief source. In his dialogue against Pelagius, III, 2: “Behold, 
the mother of the Lord and his brethren said unto him: John Baptist 
baptizeth unto the remission of sins; let us go and be baptized of him. 
But he said unto them: Wherein have I sinned, that I should go and be 
baptized of him? Unless peradventure this very thing I have said is a 
Sin of ignorance." 


zone might appeal, for example, to Josephus and his account of 
the defeat of Herod by Aretas. The people regarded this defeat, says 
Josephus, as punishment for Herod's treatment of John, a man highly 
acclaimed and influential and whose baptism, he adds, was “a consecra- 
tion of the body implying that the soul was already thoroughly cleansed 
by right behavior." Ant. XVIII, 116-119. Such a view of the baptism 
would present no problem in explaining how a sinless messiah could sub- 
mit to it. But then again, Josephus' view of John's baptism is not the 
view of the New Testament. 


3For example, 2 Cor. 5.21; 1 Pet. 2.22; Jn. 8.46; Isa. 53.9 may 
be added as well since the servant oracles were applied to Jesus, even 
immediately following the baptism. 
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The practice of repenting for national sins for which one is not 
particularly responsible has been briefly mentioned. The prophet Daniel 
had been taken into captivity not for his sins but for the sins of his 
nation. As a citizen of Israel, he not only endured the deportation con- 
sequence of Israel's sin, but he also voluntarily accepted the guilt of 
that sin as well. For he prayed, "Open shame belongs to us, O Lord, to 
our kings, our princes, and our fathers, because we have sinned against 
thee" (Dan. 9.8). 

Ezra also accepted the guilt of sin not his own in a prayer of 
confession to God. When he saw the unfaithfulness of certain Israelites, 
he prayed, "O my God, I am ashamed and embarrassed to lift up my face to 
Thee, my God, for our iniquities have risen above our heads, and our 
guilt has grown even to the heavens (Ezra 9.6). If the holy men of the 
Old Testament Scriptures could repent of sin not their own (except by 
corporate identification), it must be a possibility that Jesus did this 
in submitting to John's baptism. 

Reflection upon his life shows that Jesus certainly did this at 
other times. In a broad sense, for example, simply in submitting to 
Roman authority, he was submitting to a consequence of Israel's sin, for 
Israel's subjection to a foreign government was a penalty for their sin. 
In a slightly narrower sense, his submission to the demands of the law 
was a submission to a consequence of Israel's sin as well, because the 
law was imposed, among other reasons, on account of inherent sinfulness. 
Then, of course, it is well known that he submitted to the consequences 
not only of Israel's sin, but all sin, on the eerae. It should not be 


surprising, then, that as an obedient citizen of Israel, he should heed 
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the call of Israel's prophet and, in identification with the guilty, 
repent of Israel's sin, in the precedent of men like Daniel and Ezra, 
and in accordance with the pattern of his life. 

It is thus a very live possibility, then, but can it be con- 
firmed? Or, more to the point, do Matthew and Luke imply that Jesus' 
repentance at the baptism was for the sins of others? The answer is that 
they do in two ways. 

First, it is strongly implied that the baptism should be under- 
stood in light of the cross, for the cross is called a baptism, the cup 
{of death] he must drink (Matt. 22.20; Lk. 12.50). And it seems one of 
the most likely points of tangency between the two is submission to con- 
sequences of sin not his own. 

But secondly, and even more relevant to the context, is an aspect 
of the Father's declaration immediately following the baptism. Although 
this declaration shall later be carefully examined, it is sufficient now 
to note that it shall later be argued that it includes a quotation of 
Isa. 42.1 applied to Jesus. And if, as many exegetes accept, the words 
of the Father do include a portion of that passage, then Jesus is iden- 
tified with the Servant of Isaiah's famous servant oracles (Isa. 42, 49, 


50, 52, 53). A casual perusal of these reveal the suffering of the 


16. F. Moore presents an extensive chapter on expiatory suffering 
in which he points out that often “the sufferings and death of the 
righteous have a propitiatory or piacular value," citing evidence in 
part from the deaths of Miriam (Num. 20) and Aaron (Num. 20), and state- 
ments within the intertestamental period (2 Mac. 7.18, 32f£.; 4 Mac. 6.27- 
29). G. F. Moore, Judaism in the First Centuries of the Christian Era 
3rd vol. (Cambridge, 1927), 546-52. 


“one might note that Jesus' identification as the Servant is also 
confirmed by his application of another (probable) servant oracle to 
himself, Isa. 61, in the opening of his ministry (Lk. 4.18). 
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the Messiah progressively increasing anett they culminate in revealing 
his death a death for others’ sins. He is “pierced through for our 
transgressions," crushed for our iniquities™ because the Lord "has caused 
the iniquity of us all to fall upon him," for he was “numbered with the 
transgressors, yet ‘ee himself bore the sin of many" (Isa. 53.5, 6, 12). 
So immediately following the baptism Jesus is called the Servant, a ser- 
vant one knows will bear others’ sins. If the baptism has thus caused 
one to ask for whose sins does Jesus repent, it seems that this declara- 


\ 


tion implicitly tells us it is for those whose sins he will later die. 

In brief summary, then, the repentance of Jesus is implied by 
the description of John's baptism as a baptism for repentance, and the 
implicit expression of repentance by Jesus in the fasting of the tempt- 
tation account. The sins for which he repents are then identified not 
as his own, which would be in contradiction to New Testament tradition, 
but as those of others with whom he identifies, as implied by the de- 
scription of his death as a baptism, and confirmed by the identification 
of him as the Servant, who suffers for others’ sins. 


The essential meaning of Jesus‘ submission to John's baptism is 


thus: he expressed humility in identifying with sinners, even with 


1g, B. Caird, Saint Luke, PNTC (London, 1963), 77. Cullman 
writes, “At the moment of his Baptism he receives the commission to 
undertake the role of the suffering Servant of God, who takes on himself 
the sins of his people. Other Jews come to Jordan to be baptized by John 
for their own sins. Jesus, on the contrary, at the very moment when he 
is baptized like other people hears a voice which fundamentally declares: 
Thou art baptized not for thine own sins but for those of the whole 
people." Cullmann, 18. J. A. T. Robinson argues to the same conclusion. 
“The One Baptism," Twelve New Testament Studies SBT 34 (Naperville, 
1965), 162. 
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Gentile proselytes. But, more particularly, in this identification he 
shared the guilt of others and repented of their sins. And so in begin- 


ning his mission, he foreshadowed his mission's end. 


The fulfillment of Old Testament precepts and patterns by Jesus at his 
baptism 


One might add that in so doing he fulfilled both precepts and 
patterns of the Old Testament. His submission fulfills precepts, of 
course, because implicit in the law is the requirement of obedience to 
God's prophets. So in responding to John‘s call to Israel he fulfilled: 
Israel's law. But the baptism also fulfilled certain previously men- 
tioned Old Testament patterns to which John's baptism alludea.? For 
Paul likens Christian baptism to the Exodus in which all the people 
passed through the sea and were thus "baptized unto Moses" (1 Cor. 10.2). 
And Peter likens it to the deliverance of Noah and his family from the 
flood's sea waters of judgment (1 Pet. 3.20-21). If we may steal a 
conclusion from the chapter's end and assume that Christian baptism is 
grounded in the identical imagery as John's baptism, 7 then Jesus’ sub- 
mission to John's baptism fulfills the pattern of deliverance through 
tthe sea, derived from at least the stories of the Flood and the Exodus. 


The derivation may be broader than this, but these are sufficient to 


ly refer to the previous section of this chapter. 


-They appear as closely related as is Moses' passage through the 
sea related to the people passing through the sea, or as Noah's passing 
through the flood related to his family passing through the flood with 
him, 
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substantiate the claim that in submitting to John's baptism Jesus: ful- 
filled not merely precepts of the Old Testament but patterns of God's 
righteous acts as well. 

This is, admittedly, a claim easily deduced from earlier data. 
But it is observed at this point because of the difference of opinion 
about the meaning of the phrase "to fulfill all righteousness," the 
reason given by Jesus in Matthew for his submission to John's baptism 
(Matt. 3.15). For some exegetes maintain that it means something like 
"to fulfill all duty of righteous behavior; "~ others, that it means to 
fulfill not only the precepts but the patterns of certain righteous acts 
of God in the Old Testament; ~ still others, that it means to extend 
legal righteousness to those justified by faith.? An important thing to 
realize, however, is that it has already been affirmed independently of 
this phrase that Jesus' submission to John's baptism fulfilled personal 
duty, consummated certain Old Testament patterns, and anticipated the 
extension of righteousness to others through the cross. So the phrase, 
"to fulfill all righteousness," is not, as one might like it, the key 
that unlocks all the meaning of the baptism. For it cannot tell one 
something entirely new about it. One might well say, ,in fact, that the 


baptism casts as much light‘ on the phrase, as the phrase on the baptism. 


15. A, Ziesler, The Meaning of Righteousness in Paul (Cambridge, 
1972), 133. G. Schrenk, "Dikaiosyne, TDNT, II (1964), 198-210. 


O. Eissfeldt lists several exegetes holding this view: "‘plerosai pasan 
dikaiosunen' in Matt. 3.15," ZNW, LXI (1970), 210-12. 
2 


J. C. Fenton, Saint Matthew. PNTC (London, 1963), 15. 


30, Eissfeldt also lists a number of exegetes holding this view 
as well, 212-15. In light of the fact that the "fulfillment of all 
righteousness" in the baptism is predicted of both John and Jesus--pre- 
pon estin hemin, not emoi--it is quite possible that the reader is in- 
tended to see the baptism as the link between the Old and New Covenants. 
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Nevertheless, if the phrase cannot be an all revealing search- 
light on the event, it may yet be a spotlight that draws attention to 
particular aspects of it. So it is worth evaluating the three principal 
views of it just listed. 

The first view, that "to fulfill all righteousness" means to 
fulfill the duties of righteous behavior, is best Laeaenetarad by the 
predominant lexical meaning of righteousness in non-Pauline writings of 
the New Testament. Schrenk observes that "dikaiosyne occasionally means 
the just judgment of God exercised by Christ at his return (Acts 17.31, 
Rev. 19.11) .. ., the revelation of retributive justice by Christ in 
Mark 16 (Freer Logion, 13-15), or 2 Pet. 1.1, the just rule of God in 
the guidance of the community” and once "the justice of rulers and 
kings" (Heb. 11.33).7 But he is quick to add that "if we ignore these 
passages, and postpone for the moment our consideration of the dis- 
‘tinctive Pauline formula dikaiosyne theou, we may first maintain that 
dikaiosyne is almost always used in the New Testament for the right 
conduct of man which follows the will of God and is pleasing to Him, for 
rectitude of life before God, for uprightness before His judgment. "7 
Schrenk thus concludes that when Jesus intends "to fulfill all righteous- 


ness" in his baptism, he regards it as “right conduct which He will 


*Schirenk; 198. 
2Thid. J. A. Ziesler concurs, once again stressing the lexical 
argument, and judging that righteousness means "righteousness of life in 
accordance with the divine will." He rejects the meaning as_ being 
“fulfill every righteous ordinance" because the natural word for this 
would be dikaioma, and also because this is not the most natural meaning 
for pleroun either." Ziesler, 133. 
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fulfill and which will be pleasing to Goa."* This is a very safe and 
conservative judgment for the meaning of the phrase, and insofar as the 
meaning of the baptism is concerned, simply spotlights the moral obliga- 
tion Jesus felt in doing ies? 

The second view, that the phrase refers to the fulfillment of 
both precepts and patterns of the Old Testament, is expressed by Fenton. 
"Righteousness" in the phrase, he says, "seems to be used here in the 
sense of the divine commandments; and because these are contained in the 


Old Testament, ‘to fulfill all righteousness’ is almost equivalent to 


1 
Schrenk, 198. 


2nissfeldt agrees but is more particular about the kind of .duty 
it was. He sets forth his case in this way: first, he divides all 
opinions on the meaning of the phrase into those which regard "righteous- 
ness" in the Pauline sense, and those which see its meaning as "einen 
theologisch neutralen Begriff wie ‘'Pflicht,* ‘Anspruch,' ‘Gebihr,' 
‘Brauch' oder dergleichen." ‘In the first category he lists H. Cremer, A. 
Fridrichsen, A. Schlatter, M. W. Jacobus, G. Schrenk [erroneously, it 
seems], J. Schniewind, O. Cullmann, F. D. Coggan, E. Lohmeyer, W. 
Schmauch, W. Grundmann. In the second category he lists H. J. Holtzmann, 
B. Weiss, T. Zahn, G. Dalman, E. Klostermann, G. Strecker. A careful 
reading of the commentary of these men on the phrase (for he helpfully 
includes these) includes variations and subcategories of perspective, but 
it is nevertheless a very useful collection. At any rate, after laying 
out all these opinions before the reader under the twofold categoriza- 
tion, he concludes that the solution is likely found in a principle be- 
hind two allegedly similar actions by Jesus in paying the temple tax 
(Matt. 17.2-27) and the Roman tax (Matt. 22.15-22). In each case Jesus 
was under no strict obligation to pay; he did so in order to give no 
offense, and thus, as Eissfeldt sees it, fulfilled all righteousness. 
"“Zugleich neigt sich bei einem Vergleich der Matthaus-Erzahlung von der 
Taufe Jesu mit den Erzadhlungen von der Tempelsteuer und von dem Kaiser- 
zins die Waagschale zugunsten der Auffassung der in, Mt. 3.15 vorkommenden 
‘dikaiosyne' als ‘Anspruch,' ‘Brauch,’ ‘Gebuhr,* ‘Pflicht* oder der- 
gleichen. Eissfeldt, 209-215. This conclusion for the lexical meaning 
may well be correct, but the additional point that the motive was to give 
no offense seems to overlook the sincerity behind the repentance demanded 
by the baptism and evidently expressed by Jesus in his fasting. 
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"to fulfill the Scriptures"--i.e., the baptism in the Red Sea is repeated 
in the baptism by John in the jordans 

The logic of this view, or at least Fenton's expression of it, 
seems strained: (1) The righteousness is embodied in Old Testament pre- 
cepts; therefore (2) the righteousness is almost equivalent to Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures; and (3) since "fulfill the Scriptures" can mean the ful- 
fillment of its patterns, then (4) "fulfill all righteousness" means to 
fulfill the pattern(s) of Old Testament Scripture. The weak link in 
this argument must surely lie between the first and second points, for 
simply because the righteousness is essentially embodied within the Old 
Testament, it does not thereby follow that righteousness is equivalent 
in Old Testament Scripture. 

Perhaps this second view would appear more plausible with a dif- 
ferent argument. One might point out that, assuming the normally accept- 
ed reading of dikaiosynen in Matt. 6.1 instead of eleémosynen, right- 
eousness can be used by Matthew to refer to righteous deeds. And then 
"fulfill" can be used in Matthew in the sense of "fulfill" an Old Testa- 
ment pattern, as, for example, in Matt. 2.15 Jesus "fulfills" Hos. 
11.1--"“Out of Egypt I called my son"--an event in the life of God's 
corporate son Israel, brought to its "fulness" in the life of His son 
Jesus. So "fulfill all righteousness" could perhaps mean “to bring to 
fullness the righteous deeds" of God. Although Fenton's substantiation 
of his view was anconvine ing, the view itself is thus plausible on other 


grounds. But even those grounds, one must judge, are not as firm as the 


Jeenton, 59, 
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ground upon which the first view rests, for it rests on broader lexical 
data for the phrase, whereas this one rests on a narrower base. The 
first view is convincing; the second, perhaps complementary to the first, 
is suggestive. 

The last view of the phrase judges its meaning to be something 
like "extend legal eihescusnede to those justified by faith," or con- 
sequently, “to acquire pardon for all." One weakness of this view is 
the more natural association of this concept, not with Matthew, but with 
Paul, so that one must suspect at first that it is reading Paul's theol- 
ogy into Matthew. Ziesler, on the other hand, maintains the weakness of 
this view is its dependence on the "doubtful premise that in this passage 
there is a reference to Jesus as the Suffering Servant. "2 

Whether that premise is doubtful or not may be disputed, but it 
is admittedly the crux of the view. Without that identification, the 
view has little support, for there is nothing else in the immediate con- 
text of Matthew to suggest a "Pauline" sense of righteousness in the 
phrase; with that identification, the view becomes at least possible, for 
the so-called "Pauline" concept of the righteous one justifying the un- 
righteous is clearly imbedded in the servant oracles. It has, of course, 
already been noted that suffering for others' sins is a theme of the 
oracles, but the oracles even more precisely state that the servant will 
make righteous the many .2 So if Jesus is indeed designated the servant 
when he submits at the baptism, the “righteousness" he undertakes to 


lyiesler, 133; Cullmann, 18ff. 


zrhis is clearest in Isaiah 53.10-12. 
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fulfill in doing so may well include the righteousness the servant will 
one day extend to others. 

Of course, this is not antithetical to the first two. It merely 
allows that the meaning of righteousness is not confined to the general 
sense of duty, or the more particular patterns of the righteous acts of 
God in the Old Testament, but even more particularly alludes to the 
righteousness he would bring to others. It would simply mean that Jesus 
would bring in the fulness of righteousness--in his personal conduct, in 
the consummation of Old Testament deeds of righteousness, in the exten- 
sion of his righteousness to others. But, once again, one must admit 
that although this third view is better substantiated than the second, 
it is not as firm and clear as the first. It was stated earlier that an 
examination of "to fulfill all righteousness" would not necessarily teach 
one something new about the baptism, but that it might serve as a spot- 
light upon certain aspects of it. If one may now risk summarizing the 
analysis of the phrase with that metaphor, one might say that the phrase 
is indeed a spotlight, focusing most brightly on the sense of duty to the 
Father with which Jesus submitted to the baptism, but the lesser light 
around the focus casts a faint but certain light on the vicarious 
righteousness he would extend to others, and perhaps flickers even upon 


the righteous acts of old he would consummate. + That is the light the 


I, Barth's comment on this phrase underscores its multi-faceted 
nature: "Der Sinn der Worte ‘Erfiillung aller Gerechtigkeit’ ist nicht 
auf eine einzige Formel zu bringen. Jesus beginnt schon in seiner Taufe 
sein Amt zu erflillen; sein Amt besteht in der Stellvertretung zugunsten 
der Ungerechten; diese Stellvertretung kann er aber nur vollziehen, weil 
er durch Gottes Recht und Plan dazu ermachtigt und bestimmt ist. Jesus 
begehrt die Taufe und unterzieht sich der Taufe, weil er seinen Auftrag 
anerkennt und bejaht." M. Barth, Die Taufe-Ein Sakrament (Zlirich, 1951), 
67. 
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phrase casts upon John's baptism and Jesus' submission to it in repen- 


tance for the sins of others. 


The Meaning of the Descent of the Dove 


The meaning of the dove's descent is, in one obvious sense, one 
of the easiest aspects of the baptism to determine. For the text expli- 
citly states that the dove signified the coming of the Spirit upon Jesus. 
Both the Old Testament and Judaism's interpretation of the Old Testament 
had long anticipated this anointing of the Messiah, whose ministry would 
be in the Spirit, after centuries of the Spirit's relative absence. ! And 
the New Testament shows this event not ‘only to be anticipated, but also 
anticipatory, namely, of the Spirit's coming upon believers after their 
baptism. But this small section need go neither into this long and 
interesting history of expectation nor into the believer's baptismal 
experience it anticipated. For the parallelism to the coming of the 
Spirit upon baptized believers will be examined later. And the centuries 
long expectaton of the Spirit is already accepted in its broad outline 
and can with confidence be presumed where its significance may touch the 
temptation account. 


Ithis does not mean that there were not differences of opinion 


about the coming of the Messiah; some, for example, expected two Mes- 
siahs. But it seems safe to say that the coming of the Messiah was an 
event anticipated by the Old Testament and Judaism. And the anointing of 
him was especially significant after centuries of the Spirit's relative 
absence. “The OT had already promised that the Messiah would be the 
bearer of the Spirit, and this was repeated in Judaism. .. . This 
endowment of the Spirit takes place at the end of the times when the 
Spirit had long since been silenced. ... This event is stamped hereby 
as the beginning of the new age of God." E. Schweizer, “pneuma, pneuma~ 
tikos," TDNT, VI (1968), 400. 
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What cannot be presumed, however, but which may be equally rele- 
vant, at least to typological aspects of the temptation account, is the 
reason for a dove to characterize the Spirit. And the meaning of the 
dove's descent in this sense is certainly one of the most difficult 
aspects of the baptism to determine. “Despite much recent discussion 
devoted entirely or in part to this subject, the characterization of the 
Holy Spirit as a dove in the canonical accounts of Jesus’ baptism... 
still awaits a satisfactory explanation," S. Gero has well said and fully 
supported. + 

Nevertheless, into this long and sometimes complicated discus- 
sion this section must briefly and cautiously enter, not to examine 
exhaustively its every aspect, but hopefully to gather at least some 
possible meanings of the dove relevant to the baptism and temptation 


accounts. 


The dismissal of the dove as a textual corruption 


It is admittedly a difficult task to determine the meaning of the 
dove. In fact, some have found it so difficult, or rather perhaps, have 
found the suggested interpretations so unlikely, that they have specula- 
ted the dove to be a textual corruption of a more plausible original. 
Positing such a corruption in an original Hebrew text, F. A. Abbot sug- 
gests that perhaps in the simple phrase “the Spirit rested on Jesus," 


the ydnuah (rested) was misconstrued as yonaéh (dove). Also assuming an 


15, Gero, "The Spirit as a Dove at the Baptism of Jesus," NT, 
XVIII (1976), 17. 
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original Hebrew text, S. Hirsch wonders if a statement that the Spirit as 
the shekinah (Sekinah) may not have been misunderstood to read that the 
Spirit came "as a dove" (possible Sekayonah). Turning to a Greek text, 
L. Kohler regards it as possible that an original pyros teras (fiery 
sign) erroneously became peristera (dove). F. Spitta imagines a very 
complicated development, “namely, that in the light of Ev. Eb. (Jerome 
in Is. 11.2 [MPL, 24, 148B]: descendet omnis fons Spiritus sancti, we may 
conjecture an original kolum bethra tou pneumatos, and only through con- 
fusion (kolum béthra kolumbos columbus [sic!] did the idea of a dove 
arise."* 

Individual evaluations of these reconstructions may be found 
elsewhere.” But since no empirical evidence attests any of them, no 
prima facie reason exists to entertain them in the first place. Only if 
no reasonable meaning for the dove can be discovered should one seek such 
solutions. The exegete must not posit a corruption of the text if the 


text itself is clear. Occam's razor demands it. 


The explanation of the dove as its motion 


But is the given text clear? Has the dove a meaning that can be 
discovered? Although not resorting to speculation of textual corruption, 


others have nevertheless rejected conventional symbolic or typical 


1h. Greeven, “peristera," TDNT, VI (1968), 69. 

20, Keck, "The Spirit and the Dove," NTSt, XVII (1970), 43-46. 
S. Gero, 17, 22, although concluding that "the various suggestions 
according to which peristera.is a translational or scribal error deserve 
little notice," nevertheless also offers a helpful critique of those 
suggestions. 
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meanings of the dove in favor of other explanations. L. Keck, for 
example, finds the meaning of the dove not in its symbolic value but in 
its motion. The Spirit came "as a dove" in the sense of “as a dove would 


wl not in the actual form of a dove. 


come," that is, in "a gentle flight, 
But not only does this seem "to skirt the issue and does not answer the 
basic question of why a dove, rather than some other bird, should be 
mentioned in the narrative," but it also must imagine a misunderstanding 
on the part of Luke, who makes it crystal clear that a dove came "in 
bodily form." 

E. Haenchen's explanation removes the necessity to find any par- 
ticular symbolic or typical value of the aove too. For he reasons that 
in order to be visible the Spirit must assume some form, and preferably 
a form suitable to its descent from heaven. A bird would be such a 
form, and the dove, with its reputed purity, would be particularly suit- 
able.> Gero is perhaps a bit discourteous when he says "it is difficult 
6 believe that Haenchen intends that such explanations should be re- 


garded as serious exegesis of the passage."4 For Haenchen‘'s view at 


least retains the, focus on the primary fact of the Spirit's coming, not 


lxeck, 67. 


2Gero, 17. 


3"Bine Gestalt muss der Geist ja besitzen, wenn sein Kommen 
Sichtbar sein soll, und er kann nicht gut anders von Himmel herabkommen 
als in Flug--er fallt doch night wie ein Stein herunter. Damit ist die 
Vorstellung eines Vogels gegeben. Eine Raubvogel, etwa ein Geier, als 
Gestalt des heiligen Geistes ware unmdglich, die Taube galt als ‘ohne 
falsch’ (Mt. 10,16) weil man irrigerweise annahm sie habe keine Galle.” 
Quoted by Gero, 23. 


4tpid. 
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on the secondary point that it came represented as a dove. On the other 
hand, such a general interpretation may not give the dove the full sig- 
nificance the Gospels intended, for if the Spirit needed only to assume 
some visible form suitable to a descent from heaven, it may just as well 
have come as a cloud or fire or rain. But it came as a dove. Until one 
has sought the reason for this in the various significances of the dove 
in the first century world, one should not embrace an interpretation so 


general as Haenchen's. 


The dove against a Hellenistic background 


The role of the dove in the non-Jewish world is multi-faceted, 
independent, and well-documented. It is the bird of the gods, the 
representative of godly might.” In some myths, more particularly, it is 
the royal bird that marked out the elected king. In a very thorough and 
lucid article S. Gero has suggested this as the role of the baptismal 
dove. He has argued that a Markan redactor joined elements of this dove 
tradition from the twenty-fourth Ode of Solomon with the baptism account, 
which until then had no mention of a dove, and therefore “once it is 
recognized that the pre-existent dove-motif had to be fitted into the 
baptismal scene, the drawn-out debate about the appropriateness of the 


, 3 
image loses some of its relevance." 


*Gréevan; 64-66. F. Lentzen-Deis, Die Taufe Jesu nach dem 
Synoptikern. Frankfurter Theologische Studien 4 (Frankfurt, 1970), 
170-73. 

4T antzen=Déis, 171-72. 


3Gero, 19. 
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Gero's presentation is weakened (1) by the uncertainty one must 
have in .dating the Odes of Solomon pre-Christian, (2) by the lack of 
evidence that “the oriental ideas of a dove's (or a bird's) role in 


1 and (3) by the false in- 


choosing a king moved westward to Palestine," 
ference that the debate over the appropriateness of the image loses some 
of its relevance if his view is correct. For if it is correct, then the 
dove in the baptism must be understood, at least in part, in reference 
to these myths. It is inconceivable, of course, that the gospel writers 
intended the dove to represent a pagan goddess or pagan myth (nor does 
Gero suggest this), for they expressly state it is the Spirit of God. 
So if the dove of the baptism bears any relationship to these myths, it 
is likely a polemic against them, as if to say it is the Spirit of God 
and not a pagan goddess that chooses the king of Israel; it is the dove 
of God and not the dove of paganism that marks him out. So whether one 
accepts Gero's complete theory or not, if the dove bears any relation- 
ship to these myths, it would certainly be relevant in determining the 
Significance of the dove. 

And the dove may indeed bear such a polemic relationship to 
these pagan doves. To determine that with certainty (were it possible) 
is beyond the scope of this small section. But even if such a relation- 
ship were determined, it would still tell us only the false doves to 
which the true one was contrasted, but not the nature or meaning of the 
true dove (as, for example, to say Jesus’ title soter polemically con- 


trasted the political sdoteér, is in and of itself to say little of the 


lxeck, 56. 
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nature and meaning of the true sdtér). So the nature and meaning of the 
baptismal dove must likely be found elsewhere. 

It likely originates not in the literature of paganism, but in 
that of the Old Testament and Judaism. For since every other element of 
the baptism--the prophecy fulfilled, the imagery expressed, the heavens 
rended, the titles proclaimed--are clearly rooted there, it would be sur- 
prising if the dove were not rooted there as well. It must likely have 
originated on Palestinian soil and was chosen perhaps in part to contrast 
the dove of pagan myths, but principally because it was a suitable repre- 
sentation of the Spirit. And it could be so, it seems, only if some 
aspect of the nature and role the Old Testament and Judaism gave him 
suitably characterized the Spirit. So although the baptismal dove may 
bear a secondary polemical reference to the pagan doves or dove goddesses 
who identified their kings, the reasons for his suitability to represent 
the Spirit must likely be found in the same literature from which the 


other elements of the baptism arise. 


The dove as the soul or the shekinah 

From this literature many suggestions have come. In Philo the 
dove was the bird of the sours” For S. Hirsch, the dove of the baptism 
was aayabel of the shekinah. 7 Both of these are mentioned only for com- 
pleteness, for few believe that the dove bears any relationship to the 


dove of Philo, and Hirsch's theory, besides resting on a speculative 


1 : 
Lentzen-Deis, 173. 


2tpid., 178. 
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textual corruption, may likely say nothing more than that the dove repre- 
sented the Spirit, for "G. F. Moore pointed out that the shekinah and the 
Holy Spirit are sometimes used interchangeably when referring to persons 


selected for special roles." 


The dove as a symbol of purity 


But at least seven more possibilities have received serious at- 
tention from interpreters, and each must be presented and evaluated. 
Some have found the significance of the dove in the qualities of purity 
often attributed to it in the ancient world. 2 For one Bea ibe travel 
far from the baptism account to find in Matthew just such a reference in 
Jesus’ instruction to his disciples to be shrewd as serpents but pure 
(akeraioi) as doves (Matt. 10.14). Furthermore, this instruction is 
given for the beginning of their preaching ministry.° One might there- 
fore conclude that an apparent parallelism emerges between the beginning 
of Jesus‘ preaching ministry and the beginning of the disciples' 
preaching ministry, in which both are preceded by complimentary refer- 
ences to a dove: at the baptism one is told the Spirit comes upon Jesus 


as a dove, and the later reference would inform the reader it is to 


Ixeck, 45, 
2 
Greevan, 65. 


3xack mentions several proponents of this view with similar but 
not identical arguments supporting it. W. Telfer's comment is relevant: 
"It could be more natural than not that the thoughts of Jesus at the 
moment of commissioning his disciples [Matt. x.16] should reflect those 
with which he began His own ministry." "The Form of a Dove," JTS, XXIX 
(1928), 241ff£. quoted in Keck, 49. 
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equip him with dovelike qualities for his preaching ministry; Jesus tells 
the disciples to have such qualities in their preaching ministry, and the 
earlier reference would inform the reader that such character must come 
from the Spirit, a fact perhaps implied by the accompanying assurance to 
the disciples that the Spirit would give them utterance when they must 
defend themselves under persecution (Matt. 10.20). 

To offer further evidence that such a parallelism is intended, 
one might point out that the instruction to be shrewd as serpents, but 
pure as doves, may be an intentional chiasm with the baptism and tempta- 
tion in which Jesus showed himself shrewd as the serpent at the tempta- 
tion but possessor of the purity of a dove at the baptism: (A) baptism, 
(B) temptation, (B‘) shrewd as serpent, (A') pure as dove. But whether 
this chiasm or even the basic parallelism is recognized or not, if the 
dove of the baptism draws its significance from the same associations 
from which comes the dove in the instruction to the disciples, then the 
dove at the baptism suggests at least in part the purity of character of 


the Spirit. 


The dove as a symbol of repentance 


Another but related aspect of the character of a dove may be pre- 
sented in the dove of the baptism as well. For the dove was frequently 
associated with mourning and repentance for sin. No less than five of 
the approximately forty Old Testament references to dove appear in this 


context where the cooing or trembling of the dove expresses a repentant 
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: And, of course, the associations of the dove with a humble and 


heart. 
contrite spirit would be especially appropriate at the time Jesus sub- 


mitted to a baptism in repentance for others’ sins. 


The dove as a symbol of sacrifice 


But the dove represents other things in the Gospels too. In 
fact, the only other references to doves are to the doves in the temple 
sold for sacrifice (Matt. 21.12; Mk. 11.15) and the doves of Mary offered 
in sacrifice after the birth of Jesus (Lk. 2.24). So the sacrificial 
role of the dove mentioned in the Gospels and, of course, prevalent 
throughout the Old Testament sacrificial system offers another potential 
background for the dove of the baptism. The evidence that it indeed was 
so might be argued as follows. 

The dove'’s role of sacrifice is a predominant one in both the Old 
Testament and the New. Of the eight references to a dove in the New 
Testament, all of which are in the Gospels, four are in the parallel re- 
ferences to the baptism, two are in the parallel references to the doves 
sold in the temple, one is in the instruction to the disciples, and one 


2 So two of the three con- 


in the reference to the sacrifice Mary brings. 

texts in which the dove is mentioned apart from the baptism remind one 

of its role in sacrifice. Then, in the Old Testament, of the approxi- 

mately forty usages of peristera in the LXX (which translates yonah in 
THos. 11.11; Nah. 2.7; Isa. 38.14; 59.11; Ezek. 7.16. 

2mhe baptismal dove: Matt. 3.16; Mk. 1.10; Lk. 3.22; Jn. 1.32. 


The doves in the temple: Matt. 21.12; Mk. 11.15; Jn. 2.14, 16. The 
doves brought in sacrifice: Lk. 2.24. 
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every case except Gen. 15.9), the largest number of references upon a 
single theme are the ten references to the role of the dove in sacri- 
fice. One might then find confirmation that this role indeed gave 
meaning to the dove at the baptism from the meaning of the baptism it- 
self. It has already been shown that Jesus‘ ‘submission to it in repen- 
tance for others’ sin foeesiaaowed the cross where his sacrifice would 
take place. For he called the cross a baptism he must undergo, and the 
Father's designation of him as the servant spoken of by Isaiah confirmed 
his role of sacrifice as well. So not only the association of the dove 
with purity and repentance but also its association with sacrifice must 
be considered a possible source from which the significance of the bap- 
tismal dove is drawn. And that exhausts the references to peristera in 


the New Testament. 


The explanation of the dove as its relationship to Jonah 


It does not, however, exhaust the references to "dove" in the 
New Testament. For the name of Jonah, who is mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment, means “dove” in Hebrew, and some interpreters have traced the sig- 
nificance of the baptismal dove to this prophet. 

The baptismal dove is linked to Jonah initially, of course, by 
his name. It is linked further, however, by Jesus’ own reference to 
Jonah. When asked by the scribes and Pharisees for a sign, he replied, 
"An evil and adulterous generation craves for a sign; and yet no sign 
shall be given to it but the sign of Jonah the prophet; for just as 


liev. 1.14; 5.7, 11; 12.6, 8; 14.22, 30; 15.14, 29; Num. 6.10. 
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Jonah was three days and three nights in the belly of the great fish, so 
shall the Son of Man be three days and three nights in the heart of the 
earth. The men of Ninevah shall stand up with this generation at the 
judgment, and shall condemn it because they repented at the preaching of 
Jonah; and behold, something greater than Jonah is here (Matt. 12.39; 
Lk. 11.29, 30). This reference to Jonah explicitly shows the early tra- 
dition to regard Jonah as a eae ence point for understanding the life 
and death of Jesus, and naturally heightens the possibility that an im- 
plicit reference to Jonah could be present in the dove of the baptism. 

Careful reflection upon this reference to Jonah heightens this 
possibility even more. For Jonah's experience shares Jenene very 
important in common with the baptism. It comprises, with the baptism, 
two of only three or four images Jesus used to describe his death. 
Just as Jonah's three days and three nights in the great fish foreshadow 
his death, so Jesus! baptism anticipated his baptism of the cross.” Of 
course, just as Jonah emerged from the fish and Jesus emerged from the 
baptismal waters, the resurrection is anticipated as well. So Jonah's 
experience in the sea is implicitly related to the baptism in that both 


are said by Jesus to prefigure his death and resurrection. This does 


Ime “cup" image must be included (Mk. 10.38; and perhaps Matt. 
20.22, 23) and perhaps the exodus (from the discussion recorded in Luke 
at the transfiguration). 


2uk. 10.39, Lk. 12.50.. Although it is contained in the majority 
of manuscripts, Metzger suggests it is because they “have filled out the 
sentence by adding from the parallel in Mk. 10.39 the clause ‘kai to 
baptisma ho egd baptizomai baptisthésesthe.'’" He adds, "the shorter 
text is decisively supported by the same witnesses that read the shorter 


text in ver. 22." B. Metzger, A Textual Commentary on the Greek New 
Testament (New York, 1971), 52. 
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not, of course, absolutely aguate the baptism and Jonah's experience, for 
they could conceivably prefigure different aspects of the same thing. 
But it does show them implicitly related to one another, and it heightens 
the possibility that some literary element might explicitly link them. 
The dove poetically serves as such an element to link these two things 
which ‘both prefigured Jesus' death. 

An implicit comparison of Jesus with Jonah at the baptism would 
be appropriate for another reason too. For the Spirit's coming upon 
Jesus equipped him for his preaching (Lk. 4.18). ‘And the simple message 
of repentance Jesus preached was not only quite similar in content to 
Jonah's demand for repentance at Ninevah, but later was explicitly Lik- 
ened to it. So the Spirit could scarcely have assumed a form better than 
that of a dove to anticipate Jesus’ message; the Spirit came to empower 
him for his message; it came as a. dove to anticipate the message like 
Jonah's he would bring. The dove whose Hebrew word is Jonah would thus 
implicitly show what Jesus later explicitly said: Jonants message and 
experience in the sea anticipated Jesus‘ message and experience with 
death. 

This is, nevertheless, but a theory, and the credence one gives 
it likely depends upon the quantity and quality of evidence one demands 
for his interpretations. But all must admit it at least deserves a 
place on the list of possible options. 

Its possibility may move to probability, however, when one con- 
siders certain widely accepted symbolism. For the dove in rabbinical 
literature commonly represented Israel, and Israel was often seen em- 
bodied in the experience of Jonah, who, initially disobedient to his call 


to be a witness to the Gentiles, nevertheless brought them the message of 
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salvation. So if the dove of the baptism drew its imagery from rabbini- 
cal tradition and represented Israel, then it ipso facto would represent 
Jonah, since he was Israel's type. The identification of the dove with 
both Israel and Jonah would then bring conclusions like Knight's, who 
believes Jesus "saw the Holy Spirit descend upon him like a Jonah, so 


that now there rested upon his head the mission of Israel, to be a dove, 


the messenger of the forgiveness of God." 


The dove as a symbol of Israel 


This particular argument depends, of course, on the likelihood 
that the dove represented Israel in the first place. Part of the evi- 
dence it does so has already been mentioned: the rabbinical literature 
establishes a clear precedent for such an identification. In assessing 


the significance of the dove in this literature Billerbeck concludes: 


lo, F. Keil, The Twelve Minor Prophets, Vol. I BCOT, 383-5. 
J. A. Bewer, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Jonah in A Critical 
and Exegetical Commentary on Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi and Jonah, ICC, 


8. G. A. F. Knight, A Biblical Approach to the Doctrine of the Trinity 
(Edinburgh, 1953), 73. Quoted by Keck, 66. Although rabbinical litera- 


ture frequently portrayed Jonah as the hero of the story, acting in the 
interests of Israel when he fled, Von Rad (and many others) is certainly 
right in regarding Yahweh as the true hero of the story. "Of course, 
even in the earlier narratives about prophets, the ‘hero‘' of the story 
was never the prophet himself, but rather Yahweh, who was glorified 
through the prophet. In this respect there is really no great change; 
the only difference is that God is here glorified not through his ambas- 
sador, but in spite of his ambassador's complete refusal." G. Von Rad, 
Old Testament Theology, II. Trans. by D. M. G. Stalker (New York, 1965), 
291. 


2xnight, 73. $$%In Keck, 66. 
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Die Taube ist in der rabbin. Literatur mehrfach Sinnbild der 
Gemeinde Israel; dass sie auch als Symbol des Geistes Gottes ge- 
golten habe. Lasst sich nur in sehr beschrankten Masse wahr- 
scheinlich machen." 


A representative example cited by Billerbeck is from the Midrash 
to the Song of Songs: 


Wie eine Taube ohne Fehl ist, so sind auch die Israeliten schon bei 
ihrem Gehen, so oft sie hinaufziehen zu den Festen. Wie eine Taube 
gekennzeichnet ist (durch ihre Federn), so sind die Israeliten ge- 
kennzeichnet durch den Haar schnitt, die Beschneidung u. die schau- 
faden. Wie die Taube sittsam ist, so sind auch die Israeliten sitt- 
sam. Wie die Taube ihren Hals zur Schlachtung hinstreckt (ohne zu 
zucken), so auch die Israeliten, s. Ps. 44,23: ‘Denn um deine- 
twillen werden wir immerfort getitet.' Wie eine T. (als Opfer) die 
Sinden suhnt, so schaffen die Israeliten den Volkern Siihnung; denn 
jene 70 Farren, die die Isr. am Laubhiittenfest darbringen, ents- 
prechen den 70 Vélkern, damit die Welt um ihretwillen nicht zerstort 
werde, s. Ps. 109.4: ‘Fir meine Liebe hassen sie mich, u. ich bete 
(wortlich: u. ich bin Gebet).' Wie die T. von der Stunde an, da 
sie ihren Genossen (den Tauber) kennengelernt hat, diesen nicht 
mehr gegen einen andren vertauscht, so haben auch die Isr. Gott, 
nachdem sie ihn kennengelernt, nicht gegen einen andren vertauscht. 
Wie eine T. in ihr Nest geht u. ihr Nest u. ihren Schlag u. ihre 
Jungen u. ihre Brut u. ihre Flugldocher kennt, so kennt von den drei 
Reihen der Gelehrtenschiler, wenn sie vor ihnen (dem Synedrium) 
sitzen, jeder einzelne seinen Platz. Wie eine T., wenn man ihre 
Jungen unter ihr fortnimmt, den Schlag nicht verldsst, so haben auch. 
die Isr., obwohl das Heiligtum zerstort ist, die drei Feste im 
Jahre nicht aufgegeben. Wie eine T. Monat ftir Monat aufs neue Junge 
bringt, so erneuern die Isr. monatlich das Torastudium u. gute 
Werke. 


1s3, I, 23: Midr HL 1.15 (936); Midr HL 4.1 (109a) (104b) Gn R 


33 (20c) Erub 18b Sanh 108b Midr HL 2.14 (101la) Sanh 95a. Berakh 53b 
Schab 49a, 130a. 

2uas the dove is innocent, so Israel is innocent; as the dove is 
graceful in its step, so Israel is graceful in its step, when they go up 
to celebrate the festivals. Just as the dove is distinguished [by its 
colouring], so Israel is distinguished through [obstruction from] shav- 
ing, through circumcision, through fringes. As the dove is chaste, so 
Israel is chaste. As the dove puts forth her neck for slaughter, so does 
Israel, as it says, 'For thy sake we are killed all day' (Ps. 44.23). 
As the dove atones for iniquities, so Israel atones for the other nations 
since the seventy bullocks which they offer on Tabernacles are only for 
the sake of the seventy nations . .. just as a dove, from the time that 
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So there was certainly a precedent for the identification of the dove 
with Israel. 

And, quite happily, there was precedent for the identification of 
Jesus with Israel too, particularly in the early chapters of the Gospels 
where Matthew, for example, saw in Jesus‘ descent and exit from Egypt a 
fulfillment of Hosea's words about Israel, "Out of Egypt I called my 
Son," and the baptism and temptation alluded to the exodus and wilderness 
testing of Israel. More will be said of this later, but that is likely 
enough to show it quite harmonious with the context if the dove were 
simply one more literary element identifying Jesus with the nation. For, 
among other things, the baptism and eempeation in alluding to the exodus 
and wilderness wandering, identified him with the nation. And if the 
Father's declaration has been correctly interpreted in the next section 
of this chapter, and Jesus is indeed therein designated the servant of 
Isaiah, then he is explicitly designated as true Israel, since that was 
a title of the servant (Is. 49.3). 

An additional argument that the baptismal dove was so identified 


could, of course, be fashioned by turning around an earlier argument. 


she recognizes her mate, never changes him for another, so Israel once: 
they had learned to know the Holy One, blessed be He, have never changed 
Him for another. Just as the dove when it enters its cote recognizes at 
once its nest and its young, its fledglings and its apertures, so when 
the three rows of disciples sit before the Sanhedrin, each one knows his 
place. Just as a dove, even if its young are taken from it, never aban- 
dons its cote, so Israel, although the Temple is destroyed, have not 
ceased to celebrate three festivals every year. Just as the dove pro- 
duces a fresh brood every month, so Israel every month produces fresh 
learning and good deeds. .. ." Adapted from a quotation from Midrash 
Rabbah. Song of Songs, trans. by Maurice Simon (London, 1939), 86. 
Quoted by Keck, 50. 
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Instead of saying that if the dove is identified with Israel, then the 
reference to Jonah is implied, since Jonah was a type of Israel, one 
might just as well say that if the dove is identified with Jonah, then 
the reference to Israel is implied, since Israel was portrayed in Jonah. 
The identification of the dove with Jonah and Israel, in part, rise or 
fall together. So if the evidence for Jonah's identification with the 
dove is compelling on the grounds of his name and the significance given 
to him by Jesus, then ipso facto is the dove a reference to Israel. 
Nevertheless, the primary arguments for this view rest on the precedent 
of the rabbinical literature to identify the dove with Israel, and the 
precedent of the Gospels to identify Israel with Jesus. 

One must confess that once again a viable option for the meaning 
of the dove has emerged. And it is not surprising that many interpreters 


have embraced it. But other interpretations remain. 


The dove in its relationship to the dove of Noah 


In fact, as popular as any view has been the identification of 
the baptismal dove with the dove of Noah. According to Keck, such of the 
Fathers as Tertullian, Cyril of Jerusalem, Chrysostom, Ambrose, Jerome, 
and Augustine held -this view along with a number of modern interpreters. * 
Nevertheless, Keck objects to it with the kind of objection which in 


principle might also be raised against the previous interpretations when 


di, Sahlin, Studien zum dritten Kapitel des Lukasevangeliums 
(Uppsala, 1949), 103. W. F. Albright and C. J. Mann, Matthew, AB (Garden 


City, New York, 1971), 30. 


2a. Farrer, The Triple Victory (London, 1965), 28. Keck, 48. 
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he notes, “that Noah's dove was related to the divine Spirit is nowhere 
said, nor should we be surprised, since that dove was among the birds 
saved in the ark, not a heavenly bird sent to it." 

This assumes that the interpretation depends absolutely upon a 
previous identification of the dove with the Spirit. But this kind of 
objection surely misunderstands the logical sequence of the argument for 
this view or the previous ones. For it has not been argued that Noah's 
dove (or Jonah or Israel et al.) was a previous symbol of the Spirit, 
and thereby enabled recognition that the Spirit had come. The interpre- 
tations have, quite the contrary, proceeded upon the assumption that the 
dove was immediately recognized as the Spirit, and have then argued that 
certain imagery or associations of the dove were intended to qualify and 
illustrate the Spirit of God's work through Jesus and relationship to 
him, They have attempted to show, in other words, not that the dove 
identified the Spirit, but rather qualified it. 

If one questions the reasonableness ,of this assumption of imme- 
diate recognition, one must remember that such an experience is perhaps 
quite similar to the recognition of the burning bush as Yahweh by Moses, 
or the recognition of the two men by Jesus at the transfiguration as 
Moses and Elijah by the disciples. Evidently the interpretations of such 
visions or theophanies were, like the experiences themselves, given to 
those who witnessed them. 


So in this view and the ones before it, the dove need not neces- 


sarily have been a prior symbol of the Spirit; the vision or theophany, 


lkeck, 49. 
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it was reasonably assumed, guaranteed its recognition. It needed only 


possess suitable associations intended to qualify the Spirit's work. 
And thereafter, 


of course, it could become of the Spirit a new symbol 


Keck's objection that the dove of Noah was not previous- 


par excellence. 


ly related to the Spirit is thus no reason to reject this interpretation. 


But what, one may ask, are the reasons for accepting it? 


directly, 
fication of the dove of Noah with the Spirit of Genesis 1.2. 


fication, 


The first reason, 


it is argued, 


ironically enough, 


answers Keck's objection 


for it seeks to show that there was indeed a previous identi- 


The identi- 


is an implicit one stemming from a series of 


parallels in the narratives of Adam and Noah. 


A number of these parallels might be listed as follows: 


Gen. 1 ADAM 
Creation 


the waters of chaos cover the 
earth, Gen. i 2. 


Gen. 8£ NOAH 
New Creation 


the waters of Noah cover the 
earth. Gen. vii 18-19. 


2. the Spirit hovers upon the face 2. the dove hovers upon the face 
of the waters, Gen. i 2. of the waters, Gen. viii 5. 
3. the dry land emerges and vegeta~ 3. the olive leaf betokens’ the 
tion is brought forth, Gen. emergence of the dry land, 


i 12. 


Gen. viii 11. 


4. the old world is finished and 4. the present world is finished 
God rests, Gen. ii 2. and God receives aé_e sacrifice 
of rest, Gen. viii 21. 
Adam Noah: the New Adam 
1. man commissioned in God's 1. man is recommissioned in God's 
image, Gen. i 26. image, Gen. ix 6. 
2. man commissioned to fill the 2. man again commanded to fill the 


earth, Gen. i 28. 
the animals brought by God to 
Adam to be named, Gen. ii 19. 


Adam becomes father to the ante- 
Giluvian world, Gen. v l. 


earth, Gen. ix 7. 

the animals brought by God to 
Noah to be delivered, Gen. vii 
15. 

Noah becomes father to the post- 
Giluvian world, Gen. ix 19. 
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Fall The Fall Renewed 

1. Adam sins in a garden, Gen. 1. Noah sins in a vineyard, Gen. 
lii 2. ix 20. 

2. Adam partakes of the fruit of 2. Noah partakes of the fruit of 
knowledge, Gen. iii 2. the vine, Gen. ix 20. 

3. Adam becomes shamefully naked, 3. Noah becomes shamefully naked, 
Gen. iii 7. Gen. ix 21. 

4. Adam's nakedness covered by 4. Noah's nakedness covered by 
Another, Gen. iii 21. others, Gen. ix 23. 

5. Adam's sin issues into a curse 5. Noah's sin issues into a curse 
upon his seed, Gen. iii 15. upon his seed, Gen. ix 25. 

Conflict of Seed Renewed Conflict of Seed 


1. Cain, condemned to wander in the 1. Noah's sons, to avoid wandering 


earth, with his descendents in the earth, found the wicked 
founds the wicked city of Enoch, city of Babel, Gen. xi 4. 
Gen. iv 17. 

2. Seth, anointed of God, with his 2. Shem's descendant Abram, who is 
son Enosh begins to call upon appointed of God, begins with 
the name of the Lord, Gen. iv 26 his family to call upon the 


name of the Lord, Gen. xii 8. 

In light of these numerous parallels, too many it would seem to 

be unintentional, the parallel between the Spirit hovering over the face 
of the waters in Genesis 1.2 and the dove of Noah hovering over the 
waters in Genesis 8.9 acquires a greater significance. It is difficult 
to resist the conclusion that the author arranging these narratives 
intended to link the dove of Noah with the Spirit of Genesis 1.2. The 
verbal metaphor implied in describing the Spirit as "fluttering" like a 
bird over the sea in Genesis 1.2, of course, reinforces this parallelism. 
One might note further that the approximately forty usages of 
peristera in the LXX cluster around only four themes: ten references are 
to the role of the dove in sacrifice; eight references are terms of en- 
dearment in the Song of Solomon, and are interpreted by the rabbis as 
references to Israel; five references are in metaphors of repentance; 


then five references to the dove appear in its role as the messenger of 
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Noah. The first three of these themes have already been examined; if 
only for completeness the last should be covered as well. But it does 
have one notable advantage over the other three. Only it, or at least 
its context of the flood, is explicitly related to baptism in the New 
Testament. This Peter does in his well-known comparison of baptism and 
the flood (1 Pet. 3.20-22). 

Admittedly this occurs many years after the baptism, but that 
does not mean it occurred so many years after the recording of the bap- 
tism in the Gospels, which would be much more chronologically proximate 
to 1 ieese So one must assume that, among certain pikee century theolo- 
gians who thought it significant to record the presence of the dove at 
the baptism, was a theologian who compared that baptism to the flood. It 
seems unlikely that the presence of a dove in both events would be over- 
looked and unrelated. 

This is particularly true in light of the common role they would 
share if, -in fact, they were intended to be related to one another. For 
as the dove and its olive branch brought the message to Noah that the 
judgment waters were receding, so the dove over the baptismal waters 
would confirm the message the baptism in itself already anticipated, the 
cessation of judgment through the baptism of the cross. So, if related, 
the dove at the baptism, in harmony with the dove of Noah, would announce 
the salvation of God. Given the explicit analogy of the baptism to the 
flood, the implicit analogy of the dove of the baptism to the dove of 
the flood would seem intended as well. One might, of course, develop 
the analogy yet further, but perhaps the possible linking of the Spirit 


of Genesis 1.2 with Noah's dove by the structural parallels in the 
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narrative, along with the simple facts of the significance of the flood, 
the explicit analogy of the flood to the baptism, and the appropriateness 
of an implicit analogy between the doves of both events, are sufficient 
to show why this interpretation has been a popular one and must remain an 


option. 


The dove in its relationship to the Spirit of Genesis 1 


One last possibility must be considered, however, and that is the 
view that traces the dove to Genesis 1.2b, wherein one reads that the 
Spirit of God “fluttered” over the surface of the waters, suggesting the 
metaphor of the Spirit as a bira.! one line of rabbinic tradition con- 


firms a recognition of this metaphor, for a saying of Ben Zoma is several 


Icassuto aptly summarizes the data in support of the rendering 
"fluttered." "Many modern exegetes render the word, on the basis of one 
of the senses of the root in Syriac, ‘brooding’ (like a bird brooding 
over its eggs) and see here a reference to the idea of the World-Egg, 
which is found in the cosmogonies of several peoples, including the 
Canaanites. The myth tells of an egg that existed since the days of 
creation, and a power from on high came and brooded over it, and from it 
the world was hatched. But the expression used in the Bible is “over the 
face of the waters," and the waters of the deep are not an egg or any- 
thing resembling one. 

"It should also be noted that the verb rahaph never has the con- 
notation of ‘brooding’ in Hebrew, and that even in Syriac this is only a 
secondary meaning of the word, flowing from its primary significance, 'to 
fly to and fro, flutter,‘ the sense in which it is used in Deut. xxxii 
11: Like an eagle that stirs up its nest, that flutters over its young. 
Likewise in the Ugaritic writings, the meaning of the stem rhp is ‘to 
flutter’ (‘The Epic of Dan‘el,' Tablet I, line 32; ibid., Tablet III, 
col. n, lines 20-21, 31-32). Other mythological explanations that have 
recently been suggested are also incompatible with the wording of our 
verse, the sense of which, it seems, corresponds exactly to the meaning 
of the root rahaph in Deut. xxxii. 11. .. ." U. Cassuto, A Commentary 
on the Book of Genesis, Part One, From Adam to Noah. Trans. by I. 
Abrahams (Jerusalem, 1961), 24-25. 
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times recorded in which he interprets. the Spirit's movement in Genesis 
1.2b as that of a bird, and one source of this tradition designates the 
bird particularly as a dove. 

Although Billerbeck properly concluded that there is “in der 
alteren Literatur keine Stelle, in der die Taube klar und deutlich ein 
Symbol des Heiligen Geistes ware, "7 the Spirit's implicit representation 
as a bird in the creation account is still significant. For in contrast 
to the other interpretations suggested for the dove, the source for this 
one is directly related to the Spirit. 

Furthermore, as in the references to Noah's dove, the theological 
Significance of the context of the reference is quite similar to the 
theology of the baptism too. For the sea waters which covered all land 
in Genesis were likely representations of judgment, at least of evil and 
chaos, since this was a constant connotation of the sea in the Near 
East.> In fact, such a connotation is likely presupposed even in 
Revelation when one reads that in the new heavens and new earth there 
is no sea (Rev. 21.1, 4; 22.3-5). So over these waters of evil chaos the 
Spirit of God flutters, and brings dry land upon which man could live, 
perhaps thus giving us an aspect of a very early salvation picture. 
Paul likely testifies to this salvation analogy when he writes that 


“God, who said, ‘Light shall shine out of darkness,‘ is the One who has 


lor Chag 2.77, 61; Tos. Chag. 2.5; Gn. Rab. 2(3c). bT Chat 15a 
designates the bird as a dove. 


2sB, 123. 


35, Jacob, Theology of the Old Testament. Trans. by A. W. 
Heathcote and P. J. Allcock (New York, 1958), 140-41. 
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shone in our hearts to give the light of the knowledge of the glory of 
God in the face of Christ" (2 Cor. 4.6),-and “if any man is in Christ, 
there is a new creation" (2 Cor. 5.17). For presumably Paul would extend 
the salvation analogy beyond the creation of light to the entire creation 
itself. And thus it is implicit in both Genesis and Paul that bringing 
land and life out of the chaotic waters of Genesis is a picture and 
anticipation of salvation. One must admit it forms a fascinating analogy 
to the theology of the baptism, wherein through its waters of judgment 
Jesus passed in picture and anticipation of the baptism of the cross 
(and of believers) which would bring life out of death once again. 

So not only the implicit metaphor of Genesis 1.2b, but the 
theology of its context, are the reasons interpreters have linked the 
dove over the waters of the baptism with the fluttering Spirit over the 
waters of creation. And it is thus not surprising that this has been so 
popular an interpretation. It is, nevertheless, only one of seven 
options having respectable evidence supporting it. How does one deter- 


mine the true one? 


The explanation of the dove as a composite of several associations 


Perhaps a simple hermeneutical principle practiced in the first 
century will help: a person or thing (like a single word) may draw 
its significance from several sources. One may see this principle in 


the lengthy quotation from the rabbis previously quoted where the dove 


lo. K. Barrett, The Holy Spirit and the Gospel Tradition (New 
York, 1947), 39; J. C. Fenton, St. Matthew. PNTC (Baltimore, 1963), 59; 


J. D. G. Dunn, Baptism in the Holy Spirit (London, 1970), 27; Farrer, 28. 
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is likened to Israel. The dove was like Israel for many reasons, some of 
which included (1) its innocence, (2) its purity, (3) its sacrifice, 
(4) its atonement for other nations’ sins, (5) its election, and (6) its 
faithfulness. Evidence for these comparisons was drawn from. both 
Scripture and general knowledge. So in identifying Israel, the dove 
gathered up into itself, so to speak, much of the imagery the Old Testa- 
ment and general knowledge gave it. 

Another example of this principle might easily be drawn not from 
the rabbis but from the New Testament itself. The significance it gives 
to the title "Son" for Jesus is one such example. Although this title 
will shortly be discussed more fully, it is sufficient to remind oneself 
that the title at least draws up into itself the senses of son as a 
direct offspring, direct physical offspring, corporate Israel and king 
of Israel, as well as perhaps some daring new senses too. It is thus 
quite possible that the significance of the baptismal dove was drawn from 
not one but several sources too. In fact, in light of the ample evidence 
. supporting each interpretation, and the complementary, not contradictory, 
nature of their meanings, one might feel so free as to trace the imagery 
of the dove to the sources at the base of each of the interpretations. 

On the other hand, it may seem uncritical and uncertain to find 
so many sources for the imagery of the dove, even if one simple herme- 
neutical principle allows it. And admittedly, it might be unwarranted, 
unless, perhaps, some common denominator might show all the individual 
interpretations united and, in some important sense, interdependent. If 
this common denominator between the various interpretations existed, 


then dependence upon several sources for the meaning of the dove would be 
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quite likely. For example, when the title "Son" included the concept of 
king and nation, it was neither contradictory nor unexpected, for Israel 
was embodied in the king who represented her. So if the nation was a 
son, the king must likely be so as well. 

Of course, it has already been observed that some interdependence 
exists between certain of the interpretations considered. It was evi- 
dent, for example, in the relationship between Jonah and Israel, for to 
identify the baptismal dove with one, implied its identification with the 
other, since Jonah was Israel's type. But perhaps a common denominator 
among several more of the interpretations can be perceived, which may 
eventually unite all the interpretations for the dove. It is simply 
this: several of the sources arose from contexts in which the waters of 
evil and chaos were overcome. 

In the creation account the Spirit flutters over the waters in 
anticipation of the creation of light and land and life. In Noah‘s 
flood the dove flies over the waters of judgment bearing testimony to the 
reappearance of land. In the exodus, Israel passes through the Red Sea 
waters of judgment. And in the story of Jonah, whose name is "dove," he 
pusees through the waters of judgment. It would not be surprising then 
if the dove of the baptism gathered its imagery from these other stories 
wherein God overcame the waters of judgment, since the baptism pictured 
this too. And, one must recall, other evidence supported each of these 
identifications as well. 

But, one might reply, there was compelling evidence to link the 
dove with purity, repentance, and sacrifice too. Yet the common denomi- 


nator doesn't include these. Perhaps, one may say, that testifies to the 
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weakness of it as a common denominator. But, in the first place, even if 
it did not include these well-supported interpretations, the connotations 
these views suggest for the dove may yet be valid, since they are not 
contradictory but complementary to those connotations arising from the 
views explicitly shown to be interdependent. So, granted sufficient 
evidence, they could be accepted on their own merit. 

As a matter of fact, however, although these interpretations were 
not previously identified by the common denominator, they may well be re- 
garded as implicitly designated because of their inclusion in an inter- 
pretation explicitly designated. For Israel, one might remember, was by 
its exodus explicitly designated. And yet Israel was expressly symbo- 
lized by the dove, said the rabbis, because of its purity, sacrifice, 
and sincere heart (which is the basis of repentance toward God). So all 
seven interpretive options are identified by the common denominator of 
salvation through the waters of judgment. And when this is combined with 
the evidence each had on other grounds, it thus becomes likely that the 
baptismal dove drew its significance from all of them. The principle 
that something may draw its imagery from several sources, the common 
denominator of the waters of judgment uniting several sources in parti- 
cular, and the independent evidence for the interpretations arising from 
each source, has brought this conclusion, 

One may recall that in the analysis of the phrase “to fulfill all 
righteousness" it was concluded it meant Jesus would bring in the full- 
ness of righteousness (1) in his personal conduct, (2) in the consumma- 
tion of Old Testament deeds of righteousness, and (3) in the extension of 


his righteousness to others. It was summarized by the metaphor of a 
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spotlight which focused most brightly on the first aspect with a faint 
but certain glow upon the third, and a likely flicker across the second. 

The imagery of the dove may also be expressed by these three 
aspects, but the spotlight seems to shine brightly on all three. With 
respect to personal conduct, it portrayed his reception of the Spirit of 
purity and humility (in repentance); with respect to Old Testament deeds 
of righteousness, it anticipated his fulfillment of the salvation por- 
trayed in the creation account, the deliverance of Noah, the exodus of 
Israel, and the sign of Jonah; and with respect to the righteousness he 
would extend to others, it anticipated the means to be his death like a 
dove of sacrifice. In gathering up all the imagery of the Old Testament, 
the dove thus embodied the truth anticipated by the baptism itself: in 
purity and humble repentance Jesus would offer himself in sacrifice and 
bring the salvation pictured in creation, Noah, the exodus, and Jonah. 
The contrast of all this with the pagan doves needs scarcely to be men- 


tioned. 


The Meaning of the Father's Proclamation 


After the Spirit descended as a dove upon Jesus, the voice of the 
Father was heard from heaven: "Thou art my Son, my beloved in whom I am 
well pleased," records Mark and Luke; "This is my Son, my beloved in whom 
I am well pleased," writes Matthew in altering it to the third person. 
Having just turned from the dove and the difficulties of interpreting a 
symbol, one might expect easier going in determining the meaning of a 
sentence. But the commentary on this declaration is by no means without 


disagreement. 
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The genre of the Father's declaration 


The genre itself of the declaration is first disputed. Some have 
contended it is an example of the bath gol, the echo of the voice.? 
Farrer succinctly describes this phenomenon. "The Voice of God had 
spoken from heaven," he writes, "when God gave the Ten Commandments; his 
word had continued the work of revelation through the mouths of prophets, 
until the divine teaching was rounded off and finished. If the Voice 


spoke in later times it was, men said, by way of echo--truths once for 


all revealed struck freshly home and sounded in the ear." 


Nevertheless, he convincingly expressed his opinion that the 
declaration at the baptism does not neatly fall into the category of 
bath gol. He concludes: 


We cannot .. . say in so many words that what Jesus heard was an 
“echo of the Voice." For the very name and notion of “echo" implied 
that the Old Testament was sufficient and complete; a conviction 
which Christ's whole work was designed to overthrow. . .. He ful- 
filled the promise of the whole revelation hitherto given. That 
being so, a divine voice in the history of Jesus may be expected to 
echo the Old Testament, in the way in which fulfillment echos pro- 
mise, and calls it to mind. .. . 


The oracle at Christ's baptism, then, is an echo of a sort, but it 
is more, not less, divine than what it echoes. The two sides of the 
matter are expressed in different elements of the story. The word- 
ing of the Voice is a cluster of echos, a tissue of ancient scrip- 
tures; the descriptions of Christ's experience reveal it as an 
event beyond parallel, a new beginning of the world. So far from 
echoing the Voice which once spoke from heaven, it rends the skies 
apart in coming down. 


lo, E. B. Cranfield, The Gospel According to St. Mark. The 


Cambridge Greek Testament Commentary, ed. by C. F. D. Moule (Cambridge, 
1966) a 54. 


2, Farrer, The Triple Victory (London, 1965), 27. 
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So although the declaration shares in common with the bath gol a reflec- 
tion upon Old Testament passages, it is no inferior echo of God, but the 
voice of the Father himself signalling the beginning of a new age. And 
‘perhaps that sheds some light upon the dispute over the genre of the de- 
claration. 

But the dispute over the meaning of the declaration must be 
addressed as well. For although the declaration may not be an echo of 
the voice, few deny it echoes certain Old Testament passages. And dis- 


agreement over the identity and meaning of these passages still remains. 


The composition of the declaration 
Admittedly, most interpreters have seen Psalm 2.7 and Isaiah 42.1 


1 Others have added 


as threads from which the declaration is woven. 
references to Isaac in Genesis 22 as well. . But each of these sources for 
the declaration have been questioned by some and rejected. Psalm 2.7, 
for example, has been rejected by Jeremias and Cullmann. Isaiah 42,1, 
although disputed less than any other, has nevertheless been rejected by 
M. Hooker.* And simply by omission, Genesis 22 and the others have ob- 
viously been passed over by most. Consequently, one may not uncritically 


assume any of these passages as sources for the declaration. The evi- 


dence for each must be set forth and evaluated. 


dunn, 27. G. B. Caird, St. Luke PNTC (Baltimore, 1963), 76. 
F. F. Filson, The Gospel According to St. Matthew. 2nd ed. BNIC (London, 
1971), 69. 

25, Jeremias, The Servant of God (London, 1957), 80; O. Cullmann, 
Baptism in the New Testament (London, 1950), 17-18. 
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The element of Psalm 2.7 in the declaration 

Psalm 2.7 has ee proposed as a source for the first part of the 
declaration for essentially four reasons. First, and most obviously, the 
initial words of the declaration, as recorded by Mark and Luke, are prac- 
tically identical to a portion of Psalm 2.7 in the LXX. The entire verse 
of the psalm reads, "I will surely tell of the decree of the Lord: He 
said to me ‘Thou art my Son, Today I have begotten Thee.'" The “Thou 
art my son” of the declaration has the identical words as the psalm with 
the slight addition of an article before “son." But that may likely be 
explained as a stylistic variant preferred because of the reversal in 
word order from the LXX, and the additional apposition of “the beloved, 
in whom I am well pleased.” 

Secondly, this psalm and particularly this verse of the psalm, is 
referred to Jesus throughout various strands of New Testament tradition. 
In the Luke-Acts material, for example, apart from the reference in ques- 
tion at the baptism (and, consequently, the transfiguration, where it is 
repeated), Acts 4.25-26 records the application of Psalm 2.1,2 to Jesus 
by Peter, and Acts 13.33 records the application of Psalm 2.7 to Jesus 
by Paul. For Paul is presented as saying that God “". . . raised up 
Jesus as it is also written in the second psalm, ‘Thou art my Son, today 
I have begotten Thee. '" 

In the Johannine material, the picture in Psalm 2 of the nations 
enraged against God's anointed may lay behind numerous descriptions of a 
similar situation in Revelation, and in several of these descriptions 
language quite similar to the psalm is used, as, for example, in Revela- 


tion 2.1 and 19.19. And, of course, the psalm is explicitly quoted on 


at least three occasions: Psalm 2.8, 9 in Revelation 2.26-27; Psalm 2.9 
in Revelation 12.5 and 19.5. Furthermore, although the psalm is not 
explicitly quoted in the Gospel of John, there may nevertheless be an 
allusion to it in the confessions either of John the Baptist or 
Nathaniel. For one might recall that the declaration of the Father at 
the baptism is not recorded in John, but perhaps he substituted for it 
the witness of John the Baptist or the declaration of Nathaniel. For 
immediately after John records his seeing the Spirit descend as a dove 
upon the one who would baptize in the Holy Spirit, he testifies, "And I 
have seen, and have borne witness that this is the Son of God" (Jn. 
1.3, 4). And then shortly after this, Nathaniel declares to Jesus, “You 
are the Son of God; you are the king of Israel" (Jn. 1.49). These may 
have been deemed adequate to replace the declaration of sonship by the 
Father, and Nathaniel's confession in particular, like the psalm, relates 
sonship to kingship. But one need not decide upon the certainty of these 
possible allusions to Psalm 2 in John's Gospel. It is enough to observe 
that the Johannine corpus, like the Luke-Acts material, frequently draws 
upon Psalm 2. | 
The author of Hebrews does so as well. The inheritance of which 
he so often speaks, ‘beginning in 1.2, “whom he appointed heir of all 
things," reminds one of the inheritance promised the son-king in Psalm 2. 
But, much more importantly, Psalm 2.7 is twice explicitly quoted, once in 
association with 2 Samuel 7.14, the promise to the Davidic king (Hebrews 
1.5), and once in association with Psalm 110.4, the reference to the 
priest according to the order of Melchizedek, the king of righteousness. 


And, quite significantly, in these references to Psalm 2.7 the author of 
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Hebrews tells the reader these words were spoken to the Son. He well may 
have the baptism (and transfiguration) in mind, although one cannot be 
certain of this, for he cites other declarations to the Son not explicit- 
ly recorded in the Gospels (the reference, for example, to Psalm 110.4). 
Nevertheless, Hebrews stands beside the Johannine material and Luke-Acts 
as testimony to the importance of Psalm 2 in the New Testament. And 
these various strands of tradition certainly qualify as a second reason 
for seeing the second psalm behind the first words of the Father's dec- 
laration. For they not only testify to its precedent as a reference to 
Jesus, but perhaps tell us in Hebrews to look for a specific place where 
the words are explicitly spoken to him.* 

A third reason for identifying part of the declaration with 
Psalm 2 may be drawn from the tradition of Judaism. For M. A. Chevallier 
has ‘shown that throughout this tradition there is a very close link be- 
tween Psalm 2 and Isaiah 11 and the servant songs.” Gundry concludes, 
"This makes practically certain the conflation of Ps. 2 and Isa. 42" in 


the declaration.° And, indeed, to the extent one grants certainty to the 


tone might add at this point that a famous variant reading at 
Lk. 3.22 reads, "Thou art my son, today I have begotten you,” the chief 
witness of which is Codex Bezae (D), which is often cited in support of 
an allusion to Ps. 2 in the declaration. But it is remote evidence, for 
whereas it shows us what an early interpretation of the text was, it does 
not give us the original reading, for the evidence is too weak to make 
that plausible. 


2p. H. Gundry, The Use of the Old Testament in St. Matthew's 
Gospel. SNT (Leiden, 1967), 30; I. H. Marshall finds Lévestams identical 
conclusion convincing: Commentary on Luke. New International Greek 
Testament Commentary (Grand Rapids, 1978), 156. 
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presence of Isaiah 42.1, to that extent it becomes more likely Psalm 2 is 
there as well. When one recalls that Isaiah 42.1 is by far the most 
widely accepted source for the declaration, one must admit that the evi- 
dence in Judaism for the association of Psalm 2 with it makes it even 
more likely that a reference to the psalm is intended in the Father's 
words. 

The fourth and final reason in support of it rests on the ade- 
quate harmony with the baptismal context it would provide. For in its 
original context Psalm 2.7 expressed the coronation formula recited upon 
the inauguration of a king. * And that would, of course, be quite appro- 
priate to signal Jesus' entry at the baptism into his Messianic office 


which included kingship.“ 


ithe psalm begins by describing a conspiracy that had formed 
against the Lord and His anointed king (Ps. 2.1~-3). The king was secure, 
however, the psalm proceeds, because the Lord reaffirmed His installation 
of him as king of Israel (Ps. 2.4-6). Then the king himself speaks of 
that installation when he says, "I will surely tell of the Lord's decree: 
He said to me, ‘Thou art my son, today I have begotten thee'" (Ps. 2.7). 

The word translated decree is hog and refers to a legal statute. 
In this case the statute is part of the promise made to David in 2 Sam. 
7.14-16 (which, incidently, one may recall, is linked to Ps. 2.7 in Heb. 
1.5). This promise to David assures him, among other things, that the 
descendents of his who sit upon his throne would have a father-son rela- 
tionship to God. Thus, the Lord could quite naturally say, "Thou art my 
son, today I have begotten you," for the prince at that moment entered 
the father-son relationship promised every king descended from David. 
At that moment, figuratively speaking, he was given birth as God's son. 
And so it was in that sense Jesus entered his sonship at the baptism. 

This does not mean that Jesus was not the son of God before his 
baptism, too. It means only that he was not a son in this sense until 
then. He had long been a son of God because of supernatural birth by the 
Holy Spirit (Lk. 1.35), and longer still perhaps because of an eternal 
sonship (Matt. 28.19; Jn. 5.18), but he entered the distinctive sonship 
promised an anointed Davidic king at the baptism. 


2m. Schweizer, "hyios, hyiothesia," TDNT, VIII (1972), 367-68. 
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So the identicalness (or similarity in the case of Matthew) of 
"Thou art my Son" with the words of Psalm 2.7, the importance of Psalm 2 
in the New Testament, the link in Judaism between that Psalm and Isaiah 
42, and its -harmony with the baptismal context are major reasons for 
identifying the “Thou art my Son" of the proclamation with the "Thou art 
my Son" of Psalm 2.7. 

This conclusion has, nevertheless, been rejected by some. 
Jeremias and Cullmann, for example, trace the entire proclamation exclu- 
sively to Isaiah 42.1, reasoning that the hyios goes back to an ambiguous 
pais for the ‘ebed of Isaiah 42.1. Both argue that Isaiah 42.1 is more 
suitable to the baptismal context: Jeremias, in that the "I will put my 
Spirit upon him" of Isaiah 42.1b explains the Spirit's descent upon 
Jesus; Cullmann, in that the designation of Jesus as the suffering ser- 
vant of Isaiah underscores the suffering Jesus undertakes at the baptism. 
Jeremias draws additional support from the title agapetos, which he sug- 
gests translates the bahir of Isaiah 42.1, and therefore in identifying 
more of the declaration with Isaiah 42.1, evidently makes the “Thou art 
my son" more likely a part of it, too. Finally, both Jeremias and 
Cullmann draw some support from a variant reading of John 1.34 (which 
they regard as a kind of substitute for the Father's declaration) wherein 
Jesus is called not son but eklektos, thus showing a recognition of a 
reference to Isaiah 42.1.+ 

In response to all this one may observe that someone attempting 
to trace the declaration exclusively to Isaiah 42.1 must above all else 


leulimann, 17-8. J. Jeremias, "pais," TDNT, V (1963), 701-2. 
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be able to satisfactorily trace the hyios of the declaration to the ser- 
vant of Isaiah 42.1. For even if all the other points of Jeremias and 
Cullmann are granted, and the declaration thus shown even more firmly 
than at first apparent to be derived from Isaiah 42.1, if hyios cannot be 
traced to it, one must look elsewhere for its origin. But it is doubtful 
whether hyios goes back ultimately to this passage. 

For on this view one must say either that (1) hyios directly 
translates the ‘ebed of Isaiah 42.1 or (2) hyios indirectly translates it 
by (a) translating a pais original to the recorded declaration in the 
synoptics or by (b) translating a pais in the pre-written Gospel tradi- 
tion. But of several thousand usages of hyios in LXX, it never once 
translates one of the several hundred usages of ‘ebed. So it is highly 
unlikely hyios directly translates the '‘ebed of Isaiah 42.1. If this view 
is at all tenable, it must plausibly show that hyios indirectly trans- 
lates "ebed by translating pais. But if one suggests that it translates 
a pais in the pre-written gospel tradition, probably oral, then in prin- 
ciple no textual evidence exists to support it, since it happened before 
the written Gospels. And if one then suggests that it translates a pais 
original to the recorded declaration in the Gospels, then the odds 
against it are insuperable. 

For, in the first place, there is no textual evidence of an 
original pais. And, just as significantly, the context of the declara- 
tion demands the originality of hyios at the time the temptation account 
was incorporated into the Gospel. For the context of the temptation, 


where "if you are the Son of God" is repeated twice, “presumes a refer- 
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ence to sonship in the baptismal voice." And Kingsbury has further 
shown, in fact, that the reference to sonship in Matthew 3.17 is indeed 
the climax of the first of the three major sections of the Gospel.” So 
the: most likely version of Jeremias’' and Cullmann's interpretation, 
tracing hyios indirectly to ‘ebed through pais, besides lacking textual 
evidence, faces the equally great obstacles of the immediate context of 
the temptation in Matthew and Luke and the broader context of the funda- 
mental structure of Matthew. So it is highly unlikely that the hyios of 
the declaration can be traced to the ‘ebed of Isaiah 42.1. 

One may note in passing with respect to the other points raised 
by Jeremias and Cullmann in favor of their view that of the twenty 
usages of agapétos in the LXX, it never translates bahir, and its pre- 
sence in the loose quotation of Isaiah 42.1 in Matthew 12.18 probably 
shows assimilation to the declaration itself. And with respect to the 
suitability of Isaiah 42.1 to the context, one need not deny the per- 
spectives either of Jeremias or Cullmann, for both the coming of the 
Spirit in Isaiah 42.1b and the suffering of the servant do harmonize 
quite well with the baptismal context, and are indeed good reasons to 
see Isaiah 42.1 behind part of the declaration. But they are not suffi- 
cient reason to see it behind all of the declaration, to the exclusion 
of a reference to Psalm 2.7, which also would be quite suitable to the 


baptismal context wherein Jesus was inaugurated into his Messianic 


loundry, 30. 
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office. Finally, the evidence from John 1.34 would at best link only 
agapetos to Isaiah 42.1, but in light of the facts that the variant 
eklektos is the more weakly attested reading, John 1.34 is not explicitly 
a declaration from the Father in the first place, sede one seeks an 
implicit substitute for the declaration, it could just as likely be 
Nathaniel'’s declaration in John 1.49. John 1.34 is scarcely good evi- 
dence to link agapeétos to Isaiah 42.1. So if one will deny the presence 
of Psalm 2.7 in the declaration, one must do so on some basis other than 
the tracing of the entire declaration to Isaiah 42.1. 

Some have, of course, denied the evecdes to Psalm 2.7 on other 
grounds. Cranfield, for example, is of the opinion that if the declara- 
tion had intended to allude to Psalm 2.7 then the LXX word order, hyios 
mou ei su, would have been retained as it is elsewhere in the New Testa- 
ment when it is quoted.” But the order in the baptismal declaration su 
ei (Matt.: outos estin) ho hyios mou may be explained as a change "to 
stress the fact that it is Jesus who is God's Son, rather than that the 
dignity of Sonship has been conferred on the person. addressed."* 

Others have been troubled by the third person form of the state- 
ment in Matthew. Gundry explains this as "an adaptation patterned after 
the voice at the Transfiguration with a view to the readers of the 
gospel."> Bretscher, however, regards it as evidence against an allu- 


sion to Psalm 2.7 and the starting point of a case for Exodus 4.22 as a 
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source for the declaration wherein Moses is instructed to say to Pharoah, 
"Thus says the Lord, ‘Israel is my son, my first born. '"4 

It is possible, however, that references to both the king of 
Psalm 2.7 and the nation of Exodus 4.22 are alike in view. For, as 
Albright says, “we shall not wholly grasp the full meaning of Matthew's 
material unless we bear in mind that Jesus in this tradition is at once 
the chosen, the anointed personal Messiah, and at the same time repre- 
sents the people of the Old Covenant. "7 In other words, the corporate 
identity of king and nation allows a reference to the king to function 
at the same time as a reference to the nation the king represents. So 
to say the “son" of the declaration may refer to both king and nation, 
if the evidence supports it, is no more unlikely than that the term “ser- 
vant" may refer to the corporate national servant (e.g., Isa. 42.18-21) 
and the individual Messianic servant (Isa. 42.1-4 et.al.). 

And there is evidence that “son” refers to both the king of 
Psalm 2.7 and the nation of Exodus 4.22. For even with the shift to 
third person in Matthew, the similarity of the words of the declaration 
to Psalm 2.7 (and the identity of the words of Mk. and Lk. to Ps. 2.7), 
would still be a reason for identifying the king of the psalm. And the 
other additional reasons for identifying the psalm remain--the use of. 
Psalm 2 in the New Testament, the linking of Judaism of Psalm 2 with the 


servant oracles, and the suitability of Psalm 2 to the baptismal context. 


1p. G. Bretscher, “Exodus 4.22-23 and the Voice from Heaven," 
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So the evidence for tracing part of the declaration to Psalm 2 and its 
king remains strong. Yet the third person version in Matthew may indeed 
cast a glance at the reference to Israel in Exodus 4.22, particularly 
when one recalls that it is in Matthew's Gospel where the typology por- 
traying Christ as the true Israel has been seen to be most pronounced. 
So, since corporate identity allows it, and the evidence supports it, 
perhaps in Matthew's Gospel one should see not only a reference to the 
king of Psalm 2.7 but also to Israel of Exodus 4.22. The third person 
quotation in Matthew is thus no reason to reject a reference to Psalm 2.7 
but a reason to add a reference to Exodus 4.22. 

A final question over Psalm 2.7 has arisen from -the interpreta- 
tion given the psalm by Paul's speech in Acts 13.33." For there Paul 
applies Psalm 2.7 not to the baptism but to the resurrection. Neverthe- 
less, it would not be inconsistent to apply this inauguration psalm to 
both events, for each event inaugurated a stage in Jesus’ experience 
of the Messianic office. The baptism privately marked Jesus' entry into 
the Messianic office by the anointing of the Spirit; the resurrection 
publicly marked Jesus" entry into a fuller experience of the power and 
privileges of that office. Thus, although Jesus was the son of God 
before the resurrection, Paul can say that he was “declared with power to 
be the Son of God by the resurrection from the dead" (Rom. 1.4). The 
inauguration psalm is therefore appropriately applied to the inauguration 
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of each stage of Jesus' entry into the sonship and kingship of Messianic 
office.+ 

The experience of David in entering his kingship may provide a 
helpful analogy to the experience of Jesus in entering his Messiahship 
which included kingship. For David was anointed privately by Samuel 
(1 Sam. 16.13), but then anointed more publicly in recognition of his 
reign over Judah (2 Sam. 2.4), and finally anointed most publicly in rec- 
ognition of his reign over all Israel (2 Sam. 5.4). Luke's mention of 
Jesus’ age as about 30 at the baptism may, in fact, allude to this ex- 
perience of David, since that was David's age when he became king (2 Sam. 
5.4). But whether Luke alludes to it or not, the fact remains that David 
was anointed three times in all. He was legally king upon his first 
anointing, but he entered the privileges of that kingship in two later 
stages, each one marked by an anointing. And, quite interestingly, if 
Psalm 2 had been written by then (and likely it was not) then either it. 
or something like it would have been appropriately recited at each of 
these anointings marking entry into a new stage of David's kingship. It 
should not be surprising, then, that this psalm should be applied to both 
the baptism and resurrection of Jesus, the two events signalling the 
greater Son of David's entry into distinctive stages of his Messiahship. 

The evidence for tracing the first portion of the declaration to 
Psalm 2.7 is thus not only convincing in itself, but also quite unshaken 
by the criticisms raised against it. By this part of the proclamation 


Jesus is designated King, and if king then the representative of Israel, 
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which Matthew's third person form likely makes more explicit. And, if 
Kingsbury is right, in Matthew this proclamation of sonship is the apex 


of the first major section of Matthew. 


The element of Isaiah 42.1 in the declaration 

But the declaration also incorporates a phrase from Isaiah 42.1, 
en ho eudokésa, “in whom I am well pleased." The evidence for this is 
drawn first from the lexical agreement between this phrase and the same 
one occurring in a lengthier quotation of this servant oracle in Matthew 
12.18-21. Both Matthew 3.17 and 12.18, it may be noted, depart from the 
prosedexato auton of the LXX to follow a text more similar to those of 
Symmachus and Theodotian who, like Matthew 12.18, render razah by 
eudokein. M. Hooker has questioned the lack of seatencioul conformity 
between Matthew 3.17 and 12.18, and concluded it weakens the case for the 
presence of Isaiah 42.1 in the declaration. For whereas Matthew 3.17 
reads en ho eudokésa, Matthew 12.18 reads on eudokésan.+ Nevertheless, 
the lexical identity in agreement against the LXX rendering is still con- 
vincing testimony to a common passage. And the slight grammatical vari- 
ations likely stem from the difference in length of the quotations. For 
in the lengthier quotation in Matthew 12.18-21, "my soul" is introduced 
as the subject, so that instead of “in whom I am well pleased" (Matt. 
3.17) one reads “in whom my soul is well pleased." This, of course, 
necessitates a change from the first to the third person, and stylisti- 
cally may have made the accusative of 12.18 more acceptable than the 
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prepositional phrase en ho of 3.17. At any rate, both are grammatically 
acceptable, and the lexical agreement between 3.17 and 12.18 remains. 

Gundry adds that “the assimilation in Matthew and Luke to ep 
auton in Isaiah 42.1 against eis auton in Mark points to the conscious- 
ness of the sitasion.t And the suitability of Isaiah 42.1 to the baptis- 
mal context, as previously noted by Cullmann and Jeremias, confirms. the 
presence of Isaiah 42.1 in the declaration. For, as Cullmann said, the 
designation of Jesus as the suffering servant harmonizes well with the 
baptism which foreshadows Jesus’ suffering and death. And, as Jeremias 
observed, the coming of the Spirit upon the servant predicted in Isaiah 
42.1b harmonizes well with the coming of the Spirit upon Jesus at the’ 
baptism. It is thus not surprising that the allusion in the declaration 


to Isaiah 42.1 is the least contested of all. 


The element of Genesis 22.2, 12, 16 in the declaration 


Yet one more allusion perhaps remains. This third one may ingen- 
iously result from the apposition of the phrase "the beloved in whom I am 
well pleased" to the phrase "Thou art my son" (or "This is my son"). "The 
beloved" may be appositional to “son," and hence descriptive of it, and 
s0 “beloved son" would become a third important phrase to be explained. 

Quite significantly, the phrase agapetos hyios occurs only six 


times in the LXX. And in each instance it translates the only six oc- 


‘Gundry, 3k. 


tt must be admitted, of course, that agapetos alone would be 
significant, too. For it was a well accepted Messianic title. One may 
see this in Mart. Isa. 1.7. But many suggest that even agapetos alone 
became a Messianic title because of its association with Isaac and 
Isaac's association with the Messiah: J. Armitage Robinson, ‘The Beloved 


as a Messianic Title,’ St. Paul's Epistle to the Ephesians 2nd ed. 
(London, 1904), 229-33. 
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currences of ben yahid, "only son" (Gen. 22.2, 12, 16; Jer. 6.26; Am. 
8.10; Zech. 12.10). Three of these refer to Isaac in Genesis 22 when 
Abraham is called to sacrifice his "beloved son;" a fourth is clearly 
Messianic (Zech. 12.10) and perhaps alludes to Genesis 22, for it speaks 
of a suffering Messiah; and the other two are used in metaphors of mourn- 
ing, depicting the deepest depths of grief as over the death of an only 
beloved son (Jer. 6.26; Am. 8.10). So since these latter two references 
are general in nature, if the phrase agapeétos hyios does allude to an Old 
Testament context, Genesis 22 is the most likely one. 

But when one adds to this likelihood. the facts that (a) in 
Judaism Isaac was a well-known example of willing sacrifice,* (b) Jesus 
has just been designated a servant of sacrifice at an event that prefig-~ 
ured his sacrifice, and (c) some New Testament tradition regards Isaac's 
experience as a type of the death and resurrection of Christ (Heb. 
11.17-19), it seems quite likely that the title “beloved son" indeed 


alludes to Isaac, whose father was willing to give him up to sacrifice, 


too. 


The summary of the declaration 


So the declaration must likely be traced to sources from the law 
(Gen. 22 and perhaps Ex. 4.22), the prophets (Isa. 42.1), and the writ- 
ings (Ps. 2.7). And apart from his omission of a possible reference to 
Israel, Farrer has eloquently exoressed this conclusion. "“'Thou art my 


Son' the oracle of God had said to the King of Jerusalem; the words are 


+e: Vermes, Scripture and Tradition in Judaism (Leiden, 1961), 
193-227. 
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in the Second Psalm. ‘Son only beloved’ said the voice of God in de- 
scription of Isaac, when it spoke to Abraham his father at the time of 
his sacrifice. ‘In whom I am well-pleased' said the word of God through 
Isaiah his prophet, marking out that true Servant of the Lord who 
receives his Spirit and redeems the nations (Isa. 42.1). So Christ is 
the Son of David, the king newly enthroned in Zion; Christ is the 
promised seed of Abraham, who inherits the world by accepting death; 
Christ is the Spirit-gifted Servant of the Lord, the saviour of mankind; 


and these things he is, because he is the Son of Goa. 


The Relationship of the Baptism 
to the Testing 


A_summary of John's baptism and its meaning for Jesus 


Thus far this chapter has examined essentially two things: the 
meaning of John's baptism and the meaning of the baptismal event for 
Jesus. The meaning of John's baptism was unfolded in its eschatological, 
anticipatory, and confessional aspects. Then the baptismal event for 
Jesus was investigated in its three phases: the submission of Jesus, the 
descent of the Spirit, and the declaration of the Father. 

It was suggested that Jesus’ submission to the baptism was in 
repentance for others' sins, in fulfillment of certain Old Testament 
deeds of righteousness, and in anticipation of the extension of right- 
eousness to others. 


It was further suggested that the descent of the Spirit as a 


lparrer, 29. 
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dove, in fulfillment of the expectation of the Spirit's coming upon the 
Messiah, and in anticipation of the Spirit's descent upon the church, 
drew upon seven complementary aspects of the imagery of the dove. And 
the consequence was that the dove embodied the truth anticipated by the 
baptism itself, that in purity and humble repentance Jesus would offer 
himself in sacrifice and bring the salvation pictured in creation, Noah, 
the exodus, and Jonah. 

It was finally suggested that the declaration of the Father drew 
upon Old Testament passages which then designated Jesus as (1) the 
Davidic king of Psalm 2.7 (and hence representative of the nation of 
Ex. 4.22 by Matthew), (2) the servant of Isaiah 42.1, and (3) the willing 
Sacrifice like Isaac of Genesis 22. 

That, in brief, was the meaning of the baptism sketched by this 
chapter. And it was sketched in order to provide a background for the 
temptation account. What kind of background, . then, does it provide? 


f 


What is the relationship of the baptism to the temptation account? 


The consensus on the general relationship of the baptism to the testing 


Almost all scholars observe that the relationship is a very close 
one. Some, due to brevity, may omit the observation of this closeness, 
but none deny it, and many will expound upon it. 

P. Gaechter’s comment is typical. "Die Versuchung steht zur 
Taufe Jesu wie die Ausfuhrung zum Entschluss. In der Versuchung be- 


tdtigte Jesus seinen Willen im Sinn seiner Hingabe an den Vater bei der 
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Taufe. . . wel Farrer similarly concludes, and quite succinctly, that 


wa 


the baptism and temptation are "one story, not two. And, of course, 


many others have echoed this conclusion as well.? 


The evidence of unity from the pattern of initiation and testing 


Some have based this conclusion, at least in part, on the confor- 
mity of the two events to a pattern common to a wide variety of reli- 
gious leaders and literature, the pattern of initiation and testing. 
Pokorny, for example, observes many "parallels from the history of reli- 
gions that give evidence in support of the phenomenological regularity 


of temptation ascribed to the beginning of the activity of great reli- 


gious personalities--Zarathustra, Buddha, Mohammed. "4 


But the pattern is found in Jewish and Christian literature too. 
Farrer notes that the pattern is a “Jewish commonplace," and he cites 
Ecclesiasticus 2.1 as one among Many evidences: "My son, if you come to 


serve the Lord, prepare your soul for temptation. "> He also points out 


1p, Gaechter, Das Matthaus Evangelium (Munchen, 1962), 116. 


za, Farrer, The Triple Victory (London, 1965), 22. 


35, Dupont, Die Versuchungen Jesu in der Wuste. Stuttgarter 
Bibelstudien 37. Trans. by A. van Diilmen (Stuttgart, 1969), 45. B. 


Gerhardsson, The Testing of God's Son: An Analysis of an Early Christian 
Midrash. Trans. by J. Toy (Lund, 1966), 19. P. Pokorny, "The Temptation 
Stories and Their Intention," NTSt, XX (1974), 118. H. Riesenfeld, "The 
Messianic Character of the Temptation in the Wilderness." The Gospel 
Tradition (Philadelphia, 1970), 92. G. H. P. Thompson, "“Called-Proved- 
Obedient: A Study in the Baptism and Temptation Narratives of Matthew 
and Luke," JTS, XI (1960), 9. 


4 pokorny, 18. 


Farrer, 19. 
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that the same pattern is assumed in the New Testament. For Israel's son- 
ship and consequent testing in the wilderness is presented as a pattern 
for Christians in 1 Corinthians 10. And a similar association, he ob- 
serves, is present in Hebrews 5.5-8 where Jesus' sonship, substantiated 
by Psalm 2.7, is related to his testing at the passion. For “Son though 
he was, [he] yet learned obedience through the things he suffered" (Heb. 
5.8). "Like the fathers in the wilderness, like the Christian convert 
from paganism, he was baptized in water and in Spirit, and straightway 
called upon to face temptation. He was assured of sonship to God, and 
yet schooled in obedience by the trials he suffered."! So the pattern of 
initiation and testing present in pagan, Jewish, and Christian sources do 
indeed testify in a general way to the close relationship between the 


baptism and temptation of Jesus. 


The evidence of unity unique to Matthew or Luke 


Others have observed more particularly that Matthew and Luke, in 
part, use different means to draw attention to the unity of the two 
events. Kingsbury, for example, notes that in Matthew “the story of the 
Temptation is structurally bound to the story of the Baptism (cf. the 
assimilation of 4:1 to 3:13: [a] temporal reference, [b] name, [c] place, 


2 


[d] agent, [{e] aorist passive infinitive)."“ Dupont, on the other hand, 


can point out distinctive details in Luke that unite the two events as 


lipid., 22. 


ay D. Kingsbury, Matthew: Structure, Christology, Kingdom (Lon- 
don, 1975), 15. 
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well. For he observes that the phrases "full of the Holy Spirit" and 
“returned from the Jordan” “bezeugen den gleichen Wunsch, die 
Versuchungsgeschichte fest mit dem Taufbericht zu verbinden (wo Lukas 
nicht von Geist spricht, sondern vom ‘Heiligen Geist‘: 3:22) wut 

Although these details distinctive to Matthew and Luke do indeed 
testify to the interrelationship between the baptism and temptation, they 


are nevertheless minor in comparison to the major elements of integration 


both Gospels share. 


The evidence of unity from the setting 


In both Matthew and Luke, for example, the baptism and testing 
are united in that the two events are both preliminary to Jesus‘ minis- 
try, and essentially private in their audience. Furthermore, they are 
isolated in their geography, for both occur in the wilderness, replete 
with all the significance and symbolism Judaism gives it. So obviously 
certain major elements of the setting both events share are common to 
both Matthew and Luke. 

But the elements of unity are certainly not limited to the 
setting. Each of the three phases of the baptismal event yields points 
of tangency to the temptation. In order to systematically relate the two 
events, it is convenient to consider each phase of these phases of the 
baptism in sequence: the submission of the Son, the descent of the 


Spirit, and the proclamation of the Father. 


Dupont, 46. 
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The evidence of unity from the submission of the Son to baptism 


In general, the submission of the Son to baptism in repentance 
showed his willingness to suffer for others' sins. And this general de- 
scription yields two obvious points of tangency to the temptation. For 
the repentance of the baptism is likely reflected in the fasting of the 
temptation. And the willingness to suffer in obedience is certainly con- 
tinued in the suffering of hunger and loneliness in the temptation. 

More particularly, in describing that submission using a phrase 
unique to Matthew, it was expressed that Jesus fulfilled all righteous- 
ness in his personal righteousness, in the Old Testament acts of right- 
eousness he fulfilled, and in the extension of righteousness to others 
which the eaceien anticipated. With this description in mind, Jesus' 
submission forms a background that is both natural and suggestive to the 
temptation account. It is natural, for the righteousness he begins to 
fulfill at the baptism is continued in his obedience throughout the 
temptation. And it is suggestive in that the Old Testament acts of 
righteousness the baptism reflects raise the possibility that some other 
Old Testament pattern, perhaps harmonious to the baptism typology, may be 
present in the temptation account. It is further suggestive in that 
hopes for the extension of righteousness the baptism anticipated are cer- 
tainly raised by the righteousness of Jesus in the temptation account, 
for the servant must be “the righteous one" who “makes righteous the 
many" (Isa. 53.11). So the first phase of. the baptismal event certainly 


has meaningful points of tangency to the temptation account. 
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The evidence of unity from the descent of the Spirit 


The second phase does too. For the descent of the Spirit is cer- 
tainly presumed in the temptation. Thompson expresses the view of many 
that "the connection between the two narratives is made explicit by the 
fact that Jesus is led into the wilderness ‘by the Spirit’ or ‘in the 
Spirit‘'--an obvious allusion to the Spirit that has descended upon Jesus 
at his Baptism."+ 

But the Spirit descended as a dove, of course, and the imagery 
of the dove offers several points of contact to the temptation account. 
For the dove embodied the truth anticipated by the baptism, it was sug- 
gested, that in purity and humble repentance Jesus would offer himself in 
sacrifice and bring the salvation pictured in creation, Noah, the exodus, 
and Jonah. And this perspective forms a background which, like the de- 
scription of the Son's submission, is both natural and suggestive to the 
temptation account. 

It is natural in that the purity and humility of the ‘baptismal 
dove are certainly reflected in the humble obedience of the Son in the 
temptation. And the willingness at the baptism and pictured by the dove 
to die as a sacrifice in obedience to God certainly continues in the 
willingness implicit at the temptation to die of hunger rather than dis~ 
obey the Father. Then the salvation pictured in the Old Testament events 
anticipates the temptation account in at least one important aspect; 
namely, that Jesus, like Jonah, Israel, Noah, and the pre-creation earth, 


was brought through the difficult situation by God's saving aid, for he 


lmnompson, 9. 
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was not only sustained by the Spirit of God during the temptation, but 
strengthened by the angels from the Father at its end. 

But the dove is also suggestive. For in strengthening the allu- 
sion to these Old Testament events to which the baptism alluded, it 
thereby strengthens the aforementioned possibility that some other Old 
Testament pattern, perhaps harmonious to the baptism typology, may be 
present in the temptation account. So the imagery of the dove does pro- 
vide a natural and sugaueeiee background to the temptation account. 

The dove may be related to the temptation in one other way too. 
For it is at least possible that it lies in part behind Satan's quotation 
of Psalm 91 to encourage Jesus to leap from the pinnacle of the temple. 
In the beginning of that psalm the Lord's divine protection is portrayed 
in the metaphor of a bird's protection of her young: “He will cover you 
with his pinions, and under his wings you may seek refuge" (Ps. 91.4). 
Could the wings of the dove at the baptism be a visible promise of 
Yahweh's protective wings? Perhaps Satan either presumed this or meant 
to suggest it to reinforce the promise of protection he cites in the 
latter part of the psalm. 

It is admittedly a very subtle connection. And perhaps it makes 
no difference that in the psalm the kind of bird is not mentioned but in 
the baptism it is specified as a dove. For, after all, the metaphor of 
God's protection as wings of a bird caring for her young is a common one 


in the Old Testament, + and only in two instances is the kind of bird 


leuth 2.12; Ps. 17.8; 36.7; 61.4; 63.7; Mal. 4.2. 
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specified. So perhaps any bird, including a dove, can picture God's care 
for his own. 

However, the two references are quite significant ones. They are 
Exodus 19.4 and Deuteronomy 32.11 where God's protection over Israel in 
the wilderness wanderings is portrayed as like an eagle's over her young: 
“Like an eagle that stirs up its nest, that hovers over its young, He 
spread his wings and caught them, He carried them on his pinions" (Deut. 
32.11). Since these are the earliest references, and they occur in the 
context of the birth of Israel in the exodus and wanderings, even to 
which the Old Testament continually refers, it is likely that these meta- 
Phors of an eagle's care are foundational to the later metaphors where 
the bird whose wings picture Yahweh's care is not specified. Perhaps 
these later metaphors simply assume the wings to be an eagles. To the 
extent that this is likely, and therefore to the extent it is likely an 
eagle is presumed in Psalm 91.4, to that extent it becomes unlikely that 
the wings of the dove of the baptism would suggest the protective wings 
of an eagle and thereby relate the dove to Psalm 91.4 as a visible pro- 
mise of Yahweh's protection. At any rate, the possibility of this tan- 
gency must certainly be considered in the analysis of the temptation to 
leap from the temple. 

The descent of the Spirit as a dove thus has some obvious and 
perhaps very subtle relationships to the temptation. For the descent of 
the Spirit is obviously presumed in the temptation, and the imagery of 
the dove provides both obvious and subtle relationships in providing a 


background that is both natural and suggestive to the temptation account. 
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So the second phase of the baptismal event suffers no lack of tangency 


to the temptation. 


The evidence of unity from the declaration of the Father 


And points of contact continue to arise from the third phase of 
the baptismal event. For each aspect of the Father's proclamation finds 
continuity in the temptation account. 

"Thou art my Son" (Lk.) or “This is my Son" (Matt.) obviously 
united the declaration to the temptation account in a number of ways, 
but most obviously in the challenges of Satan. No sooner is Jesus desig- 
nated God's Son than Satan begins his tests with “if you are the Son of 
God." "Da sie die Frage nach der Sohnschaft Jesus stellt, setzt die die 
Taufe voraus."* 

It may be noted in passing that this correlation of "Son" and 
the correlation of the "Spirit" in both accounts are the most commonly 
mentioned elements of unity between the two events. Gerhardsson, for 
example, observes, "As Jesus steps up from the waters of the Jordan, the 
Spirit of God descends upon him and a heavenly voice pronounces him "Son 
of God." Then he is led by the Spirit into the wilderness there to 
undergo the temptations, two of which begin with the words ‘If you are 
the Son of God. . . ." It cannot be more clearly indicated that both 
accounts Beiiong together, not merely by a loose conjunction, but because 


they share the same principal theme." 


lw. Grundmann, Das Evangelium nach Lukas. THNT (Berlin, 1974), 
113. 
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Nevertheless, the first part of the declaration is also related 
to the temptation account in a less obvious way. For Psalm 2.7, to which 
this part of the declaration most obviously alludes, is followed by a 
promises "Ask of me," Yahweh tells the Son, "and I will surely give the 
nations as your inheritance, and the ends of the earth as your posses- 
sion" (Ps. 2.8). So the Son of the baptism is promised all the kingdoms 
of the earth in the psalm from which his title comes. And yet upon a 
high mountain (or “in a moment of time") in the temptation account Satan 
would offer Jesus the same. This point of contact is certainly worth 
investigating in the analysis of that test in subsequent chapters. 

But one might recall that this declaration of sonship, particu- 
larly in Matthew, likely alluded to the nation the king represented, for 
of Israel in such passages as Exodus 4.22 Yahweh says "This is my Son." 
As the typology of the baptism and the dove anticipated a possible 
typology in the temptation account, so this more particularly might anti- 
cipate, at least in Matthew, a typology of Israel in the temptation 
account. And this possibility must certainly be investigated in future 
chapters. 

The first part of the declaration thus not only bears an obvious 
relationship to the temptations’ references to sonship in the challenges 
of Satan, and a less obvious relationship to the offer of all the king- 
doms of the earth in the temptation upon the mountin, but also, in 
Matthew particularly, it bears a suggestive relationship to a possible 
typology of Israel throughout the temptation account. So the designa- 
tion of Jesus as "Son" certainly has points of contact to many things in 


the temptation. 
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But the baptismal declaration also designated Jesus the servant 
of Isaiah 42.1. The immediate context of that passage continues with, 
"I will place my Spirit upon him," and this finds correspondence in the 
baptismal event itself, of course, in the descent of the Spirit. So 
perhaps the broader context of this servant passage should be expected to 
find correspondence in the temptation account. It certainly provides 
interesting possibilities. 

For the servant in the Isaiah servant oracles is distinguished 
by his righteousness which is partial basis for his extension of right- 
eousness to others. And this obedience and consequent blessing marks 
him out as the true Israel in contrast to disobedient Israel, which in 
her disobedience failed to extend righteousness to the nations (Is. 42. 
18-21). The broader context of the servant designaton thus finds corre- 
spondence to the temptation account first in the steadfast obedience of 
the Son, which will in part qualify him to extend righteousness to 
others. And secondly, as the typology of the baptism and the dove anti- 
cipated a typology in general in the temptation account, but Matthew's 
use of "Son" more particularly anticipated a typology of Israel, so this 
would also more particularly anticipate the possibility of a typology of 
Israel in the account, for the servant of the baptismal declaration 
would be confirmed the true Israel. So the designation of Jesus as the 
servant, like the designation as Son, not only bears obvious relation- 
ships to the temptation account, but it bears a suggestive relationship 
to a possible typology in that account as well. 

The third aspect of the declaration has points of contact too. 


For Jesus was likely designated a beloved Son like Isaac, who was willing 
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to die in obedience to his father Abraham. And this certainly antici- 
pates the willing suffering of Jesus in the temptations, particularly in 
the first one where Jesus was willing to die before he would satisfy his 
hunger in disobedience to the Father. So the third aspect of the dec- 
laration has a definite point of tangency to the temptation. 

It has thus been suggested that not only each of the three phases 
of the baptismal event, but the various aspects of each of these phases 
has definite or possible relationships to the baptism. And this has been 
set forth in a sequential systematic order. The results of this systema-~ 
tic analysis may, nevertheless, be integrated and summarized in two 
lengthy paragraphs, summarizing first the baptism and then its relation- 


ship to the temptation. 


t 


A summary of the meaning of the baptism and_its relationship to the 
temptation account 


(1) Jesus' submission to baptism in repentance showed a willing- 
ness to suffer for others’ sins, fulfilled certain Old Testament deeds of 
righteousness, and anticipated the extension of righteousness to others. 
Consequently, upon the Messiah the Spirit descended, in fulfillment of a 
long expection, and in anticipation of its descent upon the church. And 
the Spirit came as a dove in implicit confirmation of the truth suggested 
by the baptism, that as a pure and innocent dove of sacrifice Jesus would 
bring the salvation portrayed in the stories of creation, Noah, the exo- 
dus, and Jonah. Then this truth suggested by the baptism and implicitly 
confirmed by the dove is explicitly confirmed by the declaration. For 


Jesus is designated the suffering servant of Isaiah who brings salvation, 
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a beloved son like Isaac who willingly offers up his life, yet he is also 
the Son who is promised the kingdoms of the earth, the Son who is repre- 
sentative of Israel, and, like the servant, he is the true Israel. 

(2) The baptism and temptation account are linked in a general 
way by their conformity to the widespread pattern of initiation and 
testing, and by their common status of being preliminary to Jesus' minis- 
try and essentially private in their scope. They are also linked by 
distinctive means of Matthew and Luke, for Matthew will unite them ina 
formal way with a common introductory structure, and Luke will unite them 
distinctively with additional elements of harmony. But they are linked 
most fully by themes in the baptism which anticipate or suggest certain 
aspects of the temptation. For the Spirit's descent at the baptism is 
certainly presumed in the Spirit's initial leading to the temptations. 
Then the repentance of the baptism seems continued in the fasting of the 
temptation. And this baptismal willingness to suffer for others' sins, 
which was pictured in the pure and innocent dove of sacrifice and pro- 
claimed in Jesus' designation as the suffering servant of Isaiah and 
beloved son like Issac, is certainly continued in Jesus! willingness in 
the temptations to suffer loneliness, hunger, and death, particularly in 
the first temptation where he is willing to die of vuakeation before de- 
parting from the Father. The other temptations may be particularly re- 
lated too in that the wings of the baptismal dove perhaps assured Jesus 
Of God's protective wings were he to leap from the pinnacle of the 
temple. And the promise of the kingdoms of the earth to the Son in the 
psalm from which part of the baptismal declaration comes may well be 


reflected in Satan's offer of the same. Then, finally, the general 
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typology suggested by the passing through the baptismal waters and fur- 
ther confirmed by the dove's allusion to these same events, as well as 
the more particular typology of Israel suggested by the servant as the 
true Israel and Matthew's recording of the sonship designation all sug- 
gest interesting possibilities of typology in the temptation account. 

All these points of tangency in the baptism account thus seem, 
prima facie, to anticipate, qualify, or underscore their corresponding 


elements in the temptation. 


The preliminary nature yet value of the analysis 


A more detailed analysis of the temptation accounts in Matthew 
and Luke in the chapters following this one will, of course, confirm, 
amplify, or, it is possible, minimize these prima facie relationships. 
So the full extent of the relationship between the two events cannot be 
comprehended until the meaning of the temptation unfolds. 

Nevertheless, the awareness of these many points of tangency is 
very helpful. For it serves to confirm that the two events are truly 
“one story." And therefore it justifiably encourages the exegesis of the 
temptation to fully take into account the baptismal background at points 


it would be relevant. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CIRCUMSTANCES 


The Significance of Jesus' Fasting Forty Days 


In order to determine the significance of Jesus’ fasting forty 
days, one must first determine the use of the number 40 in sources from 
which the significance for the length of Jesus' fast may be influenced or 
reflected. These sources may conveniently be categorized as antiquity, 
the Old Testament, the intertestamental and rabbinic literature, and the 


New Testament. 


The significance of the number 40 in antiquity 


With regard to classical antiquity Balz classifies all usage of 
the number 40 in three groups: its use simply as a round number, its use 
as denoting the time of maturity, and its use for marking out specific 
periods. 

Under its use as a round number, he includes the examples of 
forty years as a long time either of war or of punishment, the example of 
forty days as a shorter time, and the example of 40 as a customary size 
for a group of men, particularly in military contexts. 

Under its use as denoting the time of maturity, he cites Marcus 
Aurelius’ assertion that forty years of human life telIs us as much as 


10,000 years, and Balz also notes many instances where men must be forty 


1 : 
H, Balz, “tessares, tetartos, tetartaios, tesserakonta, tesser- 
akontaetes," TDNT, VII (1972), 135-6. 
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years old to assume jobs of leadership, such as those related to civil 
law. 

_ Finally, under its use as marking out specific periods, he. finds 
it used frequently in reference to questions of medicine, particularly in 
gynecology, embryology, and pathology. For example, the first movement 
of child is said to take place around the fortieth day, at which time 
also the body of the embryo may be discerned. Some 74 times, he ob- 
serves, the number 40 appears in the work of Hippocrates, where among 
many other things, this father of ancient medicine observes that in many 
illnesses there is a crisis after forty days. But aside from these 
references associated with medicine, Balz also observes references to a 
period of rain for forty days and to a period of forty days when the 
Pleiades are not visible. Lastly, and perhaps most importantly, under 
this category he notes the several references in antiquity to the forty- 


day fast of Pythagoras. 


The significance of the number 40 in the Old Testament 


In the Old Testament, one sees quite a broad range of usage. 
Most broadly classified, every instance of the number 40 qualifies either 
time or things, and those instances qualifying time qualify either days 
or years. 

Of those instances in the Old Testament wherein days are quali- 
fied, the following six categories emerge: (1) four references are 
associated with the flood of Noah: two of which, with the rain of forty 
days and nights (Gen. 7.4, 12); and two of which, with a time period in 


the ark (Gen. 7.17; 8.6); (2) one reference refers to the time required 
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for the embalming of Jacob (Gen. 50.3); (3) seven references refer to a 
time of fasting: six references of which are to the several fasts of 
Moses (Ex. 24.18; Deut. 9.9, 11, 18, 25; 10.10); and one reference of 
which is to the fast of Elijah (1 Ki. 19.8); (4) one reference refers to 
Goliath's taking his stand and taunting Israel (1 Sam. 17.16); (5) one 
reference refers to the period preceding the judgment upon Ninevah that 
Jonah preached (Jon. 3.4); (6) two references refer to the length of time 
the spies searched out the land (Num. 13.25; 14.34); and (7) one refer- 
ence refers to a period of judgment upon Judah (Ezek. 4.6). 

Of those instances in the Old Testament wherein years are quali- 
fied by 40, the following four categories emerge: (1) fifteen references 
refer to the years of wilderness wanderings to which a generation of 
Israelites were condemned (Ex. 16.35; Num. 14.33-35; 32.13; 33.18; Deut. 
1.3; 2.7; 8.2, 4; 29.5; Josh. 5.6; Neh. 9.21; Ps. 95.10; Am. 2.10; 5.25); 
(2) twelve references refer to periods of rest under judges or rule under 
kings (Judg. 3.11; 5.31; 8.38; 13.1 (control by Philistines); 1 Sam. 
4.18; 1 Ki. 2.11; 11.42; 2 Ki. 12.13; 1 Chr. 26.31; 29.37; 2 Chr. 9.30; 
24.1); (3) four references refer to a time of judgment either upon Judah 
(Ezek. 4.6) or Egypt (Ezek. 29.11-13); and (4) four references imply it 
is an age of maturity: Isaac and Esau were each forty when they took 
Wives (Gen. 25.20; 26.24); Joshua was forty when he spied out the land 
(Josh. 14.7); and Ishbosheth was forty when he began his reign (2 Sam. 
2.10). 

Of those instances in the Old Testament wherein not time but 
things are qualified, seven rather random categories emerge: the things 


may be (1) a group of people (Gen. 18.29); (2) sockets of silver in the 
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temple (Ex. 26.19, 21); (3) lashes of punishment (Deut. 25.3); (4) cubits 
Al Ki. 6.17; Ezek. 41.2; 46.22); (5) baths in the temple (1 Ki. 7.38); 


(6) camel loads (2 Ki. 8.9); or (7) shekels of silver (Neh. 5.15). 


The significance of the number 40 in the intertestamental and_ rabbinic 


literature 

In the intertestamental and rabbinic literature, most of the Old 
Testament categories of usage recur. One need only view the research of 
Balz through these categories to confirm this. 

Of those instances in the intertestamental and rabbinic litera- 
ture wherein days are qualified by 40, the following categories recur: 
(1) references to the flood of Noah (Gn. r., 32 on 4.7); (2) references 
to times of fasting: either for Ezra who, copying the forty day stay of 
Moses, withdraws for forty days to copy the law after which he is rap- 
tured to heaven (4 Esd. 14.23,36,42,44), or for Baruch, after which he is 
raptured to heaven also (S. Bar. 76.2-4), or simply to times of fasting 
in general in the Talmud (bBM 33a,85a; bMQ 26a; Beth Hamidrash III 78; 
jTaan., 4.8 (68b60 ff£.), Vit Ad. 6.17; Gr. Bar 4.14; Apoc. Abr. 12.1); 
(3) references to a period of judgment perhaps correlates well with the 
judgment of rain for forty days and forty nights in the flood of Noah. 

Perhaps somewhat new categories emerge with the references 
wherein forty days appears to be simply a round number of days connected 
with rules of purification, popular medicine, or agriculture. However, 
one might fairly easily fashion the category of “general round number of 


lipia., 137-8. 
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days" from some of the references in the Old Testament and thereby accom- 
modate these references. And one must remember also that the period of 
forty days was quite frequent in connection with medicine and agriculture 
in the literature of antiquity. So if these forty-day references do rep- 
resent a category new to the Old Testament, and it is doubtful they are 
completely new, they are nevertheless not new to literature before the 
New Testament. 

Of those categories in the intertestamental and rabbinic litera- 
ture wherein years are qualified by 40, the following categories recur: 
(1) references to the forty years of wandering in the wilderness, with 
the addition that upon this is based the belief by sue than an interim 
Messianic kingdom is a time of conflict lasting forty years (Pisiq. r., 
1.4a); (2) references to a forty-year period of rule in these references 
to an interim forty-year Messianic kingdom (Apc. Elias Hbr. 6.5). Per- 
haps this category is also filled by references to periods of public 
office being forty years (bJoma, 39a Ant. 9.205 et.al). 

Perhaps somewhat new categories emerge in the references wherein 
it is alleged that forty years before the destruction of the temple signs 
appeared (bJoma, 39b; jJoma 6.3 et.al.), and forty~-year periods comprise 
the three divisions of Moses’ life (S. Dt. 35) (150a), and similarly de- 
scribe the lives of Hillel, Jochanan b Zakkai and Akiba (Gn. r., 100 on 
50.14 et.al.). 

Finally, in the intertestamental and rabbinic literature wherein 
not time but things are qualified, random categories similar to those of 
the Old Testament emerge: the things may be (1) lashes (Ant. 4.238,248 


et.al.); (2) cubits (Bell. 4.189,205 et.al.); (3) a general round number 
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enumerating repetition in learning and teaching (b Ket 22b et.al); and 
(4) other things ‘as well. 

Most of the categories recognized in the Old Testament thus recur 
in the intertestamental literature and Judaism. And those tentatively 
described as somewhat new have often either already occurred in antiquity 
or bear the potential classification as a general round number of days or 
years. 

Although most of the categories from the Old Testament recur, 
however, some of these definitely seem to rise to greater prominence. It 
is difficult to overlook the fact that forty days emerges as a period of 
time marking out a time of fasting for famous men of God. And it seems 
significant also that the forty-year period of wilderness wandering 
emerges not only as a well-remembered event of the past, but a prototype 
of certain eschatological hopes. 

In fact, if a new category of usage emerges in the intertesta- 
mental and rabbinic literature, it is the association of the number 40, 
whether days or years, with eschatological hopes. And here, Balz has 
appropriately taken passages already mentioned and categorized them 
under the general heading, “messianic contexts. "+ He writes, 

"Acc. to R. Akiba the interim messianic kingdom as a time of con- 
flict lasts 40 years like the wilderness period .. . so, too, the 
time between the death of the Teacher of Righteousness and the 
coming of the divine kingdom in Damasc. 20.14 (9.40), cf. 1 QM 
2.6,9, where the eschatological war lasts 40 years with 6 of pre- 
paration, the year of release and the period of conflict, cf. 


4 Q Ps. 37.2,8. 40 days of judgment are affixed to the 40 year 
messianic kingdom (Apc. Elias Hbr. 6.5) in 8.1, cf. the 200 year 


lipia., 138. 
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kingdom in 4 Esy- 7.28 £. Here the wilderness years have become a 
messianic type." 


The truly prolific literature in the intertestamental and rab- 
binic sources devoted to Moses reinforces both the greater importance 
given to forty days as a period of fasting and the association of the 
number 40 with eschatological hopes For in both Hellenistic and Pales- 
tinian Judaism (if one may still be allowed the distinction), admittedly 
in different ways, Moses was greatly magnified, and this drew attention 
to, among other things, his fasting in the wilderness. And in the 
Damascus Document, Josephus, the New Testament, and the later rabbinic 
sources, Jeremias has amassed considerable evidence to show that Moses 
was a clear and favorite type of the Messiah, and hence the association 
of 40 with the days of Moses' fasting and the years of his life were 
now associated with the eschatological Messiah~like Moses. > 

So the intertestamental and rabbinic sources, in conclusion, 
retain the Old Testament categories of usage for the number 40, magnify 
its association with fasting, and introduce it as a number associated 
with eschatological hopes of a Moses-like Messiah who brings a kingdom 
cutbaraea somewhat after the time of Israel's wandering in the wilder- 


ness. 


The significance of the number 40 in the New Testament 


In the New Testament literature no new categories are introduced. 


linia. 


a5 Jeremias, "Mou ses," TDNT, IV (1967), 848-73. 


3tpid., 861-73. 
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Of those instances in the New Testament wherein days are quali-~ 
fied by 40, the following categories recur: (1) references to a time of 
fasting (Matt. 4.2; Mk. 1.13; Lk. 4.2); and (2) reference to a period of 
time preceding translation to heaven (Acts 1.3). 

Of those instances in the New Testament wherein years are quali- 
fied, the following categories recur: (1) references to forty years of 
wandering in the wilderness (Acts 7.36; 13.18; Heb. 3.9; 3.17) [Acts 4.22 
may be a veiled reference to Israel's wandering in the wilderness, if 
the paralytic's forty-year paralysis was intended to portray Israel's 
forty years in the wilderness, such that now Peter had shown that as the 
man was healed, so now might the nation be healed and brought from their 
wilderness to the "promised land"* by the Mageiahs” But this is only 
speculation.]; (2) reference to a period of rule, the reign of Saul 
(Acts 13.21); and (3) references to the time periods of Moses’ life 
(Acts 7.23, 32, 36). 

Finally, in the New Testament literature wherein not time but 
things are qualified, 40 functions as a general round number modifying 
(1) a group of men (Acts 23.13, 21); or (2) the number of lashes (2 Cor. 
11.4). 

The sources of antiquity, the Old Testament, the intertestamental 
and rabbinic literature, and the New Testament thus yield a great many 
categories of usage for the number 40. They yield too many categories, 
in fact, to be analyzed one by one. In order, therefore, to narrow the 
field of choice initially, one must make some broad sweeping judgments. 


Ay, Balz considers this reference simply as an instance wherein 


40 functions as a general round number. Balz, 138. 
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The secondary role of the sources of antiquity for the number 40 


Perhaps in the first broad sweep one may relegate the sources of 
antiquity to a secondary position. For in the analysis of the baptism, 
it was observed that every element of it had deep roots in the Old Testa- 
ment and Judaism. It was also observed that the baptism and temptation 
account bore a very intimate relationship to one another, and it was 
furthermore projected that the temptation account would also have deep 
roots in the Old Testament and Judaism, a projection substantiated in 
part by research in the following chapters. In light of all this pre- 
disposition to find the meaning of the number 40 primarily in the Old 
Testament, intertestamental, rabbinic, and New Testament sources, it 
seems unlikely that the meaning could be found primarily in the sources 
of Greek and Roman antiquity. 

Nevertheless, this does not preclude finding the meaning secon- 
darily confirmed or reflected in these sources. For, in fact, certain 
common denominators prevail in both antiquity and the biblical sources. 
So in evaluating the three categories of usage in antiquity by Balz, one 
must transparently see that the use of 40 as a general round number modi- 
fying a length of days, and the more specific use of forty days as 
describing the length of the fast by the famous Greek Pythagoras, may 
possibly be in the background of Jesus’ fast. But they serve only to 
confirm secondarily the significance given to the number 40 by the 
sources from which so many other details of the baptism and temptation 
have already been drawn. So the sources of antiquity may safely be 


relegated. to a secondary position. 
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The secondary significance of the use of the number 40 modifying things 


In a second broad judgment, one might also minimize one of the 
two principal groups into which what may now be called the primary source 
categories were divided. The two principal groups were those categories 
in which 40 qualified time and those categories in which 40 qualified 
things, and those categories qualifying time qualified either days or 
years. It seems apparent that one might safely minimize the group of 
categories wherein things are qualified, for they offer little help in 
determining the meaning of the length of Jesus' fast. One would not have 
expected it initially by the very fact that, in the case of Jesus' fast, 
time is qualified and not things. And then a brief survey of the things 
qualified offers no especially significant correlations with the cate- 
gories wherein time was qualified. Only the single reference to the 
lashes of punishment might suggest a correlation with the associations 
of forty days or years with judgment. But that association of forty with 


judgment stands with or without the reference to the lashes. 


The possible significance of the number 40 modifying days 


One might be tempted to make a third broad judgment, and suggest 
that the exegete also minimize the categories of references to forty 
years and rather consider more helpful the references to forty days, 
since that was the precise length of Jesus' fast. That judgment, how- 
ever, should be resisted, for there is frequently a correlation between 
the forty~day and forty-year references. To refer to one is often at the 


same time to refer to the other. 
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For example, Israel was condemned to wander in the wilderness 
forty years in correspondence to the forty days in which she spied out 
the land in unbelief: "According to the number of days which you spied 
out the land, forty days, for every day you shall bear your guilt a year, 
even forty years, and you shall know my opposition” (Num. 14.34). So the 
fifteen references in the Old Testament to Israel's wanderings remind one 
of the forty days of unbelief by the nation in the spying out of the 
land. 

For the other example of forty days correlated with forty years 
one may consider an enacted prophecy of Ezekiel. He was commanded by God 
to lie down on his right side for forty days to symbolize the judgment on 
Judah for forty years. “You shall lie down a second time, but on your 
right side, and bear the iniquity of the house of Judah; I have assigned 
it to you for forty days, a day for each year" (Ezek. 4.6). The forty 
days of his enacted prophecy reminded one of the forty years of Judah's 
punishment. 

So in determining the significance of the number 40 in Jesus' 
forty-day fast, the categories which emerged from the instances wherein 
the number 40 qualified years may be just as helpful as the categories 
which emerged wherein the number 40 qualified days. And that leaves 
quite a number of categories to consider. 

In order to find the ones most likely to furnish the proper back- 
ground of associations to Jesus' forty-day fast, one might first ask 
which of them harmonize, or indeed, proceed upon, the meaning of the bap- 
tism, including its typology. For it has been demonstrated that the 


baptism and the temptation are "one story." 
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The association of the number 40 with the flood of Noah 

The first category of the use of 40 that meets this criterion 
is the category wherein references to the flood of Noah are classified. 
The baptism was related to the flood of Noah in that in both God brought 
his representative through waters of judgment, and in both a dove sig- 
nalled the salvation that God would bring--two correlations perhaps im- 
Plied in the comparison of baptism to Noah's get veraheu in 1 Peter 
3.19-21. As the temptation proceeds upon the baptism, so perhaps too 
the forty-day length of Jesus‘ fast correlates with the forty-day refer- 
ences to the duration of the rain in the flood or the forty-day refer- 
ences to time periods within the ark. 

In the case of Noah, forty days represents a time in which God's 
judgment is poured out upon the earth, Perhaps in the case of Jesus it 
is suggested that he bore a judgment of God for forty days as well. 
This would harmonize both with the meaning of his baptism and the impii- 
cation of his fasting. For it was concluded that he submitted in repen- 
tance for others’ sins, as had other men of God of the Old Testament. 
And it was suggested that his fasting confirmed this, for fasting, it 
was shown, an the most characteristic outward form of repentance in the 
Old Testament. In grieving over the sins of the nation, forty days would 
thus be a length of time suggesting he was willing to suffer the judgment 
of God for the people of Israel.} So the references to 40 in the story 


lone of the forty-day fasts of Moses would also harmonize with 


this significance of 40 in the story of Noah. For one of his fasts was 
evidently in repentance and grief over Israel's sins (see following foot- 
note). Perhaps, in fact, the rabbinic sources from the third century on 
that ascribe atoning power to Moses' death and burial in the wilderness 
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of Noah would indeed give meaning to 40 in the temptation account, and 


harmonize well with the baptism. 


The association of the number 40 with Israel in the wilderness 

The second category of the use of 40 that meets the criterion of 
aarnonietag well with the baptism is the category wherein references to 
the forty years of Israel's wilderness wanderings are classified. In 
the case of Israel, her inbelier during the spying out of the land for 
forty days brought a condemnation of forty years of wilderness wander- 
ings. Perhaps in the case of Jesus, his faithfulness during his forty 
days in the wilderness intentionally contrasted Israel's unfaithfulness 
during the forty days and the forty years. And the Gospel author would 
be drawing attention to the claim that Jesus was the true Israel of God. 
So the references to 40 in the account of Israel's wanderings, like the 
story of Noah, would also give meaning to 40 in the temptation account 


and harmonize well with the baptism. 


The association of the number 40 with the fasts of Moses and Elijah 


The third category of the use of 40 that meets the criterion of 


are reflecting earlier speculation on the vicarious repentance and fast- 
ing of Moses. At any rate, the meanings given to 40 in the story of 
Noah and in this particular fast of Moses seem quite similar. In both 
periods a judgment of God is borne by one who brings salvation. Perhaps 
this reflects the influences of the stories upon one another. But 
whether it does or not, if one accepts the influence of this fast of 
Moses upon the meaning of 40 in the temptation account, then he must also 
accept the possibility of influence from the story of Noah. For in both 
cases a man bringing salvation passes through a forty-day judgment of 
God. For the rabbinic sources ascribing atoning power to the death of 
Moses: Jeremias, 854. 
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harmonization with the baptism is the category wherein references to 
fasting are classified--either the fasting of Moses and Elijah in the 
Old Testament or Ezra and Baruch in the intertestamental literature. 
This harmonization may be seen in two ways. The first depends upon the 
identification of these men of God with Israel, such that by their lives 
they represent the spirit and character of true Israel. If this identi- 
fication is correct, then in their case, by their devotion to God in 
their fasting, they represented the character of ideal Israel, so simi- 
larly ta the case of Jesus, by his contrite spirit in his fasting before 
God, he also represented the spirit of true Israel. 

The second harmonization focuses only upon the fasts of Moses, 
and recognizes that his fasts represented both a victory over the tempta- 
tions to which Israel had submitted and also a repentance for the sins of 


Israel.+ Thus as Moses crossed the Red Sea into a wilderness where in 


peut. 9.18 records Moses‘ accounts of his fasts: “And I fell 


down before the Lord, as at the first, forty days and nights; I neither 
ate bread nor drank water, because of all your sin which you had commit- 
ted in doing what was evil in the sight of the Lord to provoke Him to 
anger." In commenting upon this Farrer writes: 

"The text we have just quoted from Deuteronomy makes it clear 
that Moses fasted in support of his intercession for sinful Israel. He 
fasted from bread, he fasted from water; his heroism was the direct 
opposite of the two sins the people committed before his first fast in 
mistrust of God and bitterness of spirit over these two things, bread 
(Exodus 16) and water (Exodus 17). We read that in pressing the demand 
for water, Israel committed the additional sin of putting God to the 
test, saying ‘Is the Lord amongst us, or not?‘ In going without water 
all the days of his fast, Moses most plainly turned his back on any such 
temptation. He simply left it to God to sustain him in God's own way. 

"So in his first forty-day fast Moses stood in for Israel by 
wrestling with and overthrowing the temptations to which Israel had 
succumbed, ‘lusting for bread‘ and ‘tempting God.' His second forty-day 
fast, as Deuteronomy tells us in so many words, was undertaken in direct 
atonement for devil-worship or apostasy from the true God. For, while 
Moses communed with heaven on the mountain top, the people, losing faith 
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one fast he overcame the temptations in which Israel failed and in ano- 
ther fast he repented for the sins of Israel, so also Jesus, having 
passed through the Jordan, in his fast overcame the temptations in which 
Israel had failed and at the same. time continued the repentance for 
Israel's sins begun at the baptism. This interpretation could represent 
Jesus not only as true Israel, of course, but also as the Moses~like 
Messiah. But, in any case, one may readily see that the references to 
40 in the fasts of famous men of God, particularly Moses, may well give 
meaning to 40 in the temptation account and harmonize well with the 


baptism. 


The association of the number 40 with the Messiah 

The fourth category of the use of 40 that meets the criterion of 
harmonization with the meaning of the baptism is the broad category of 
Balz entitled "messianic contexts." In this category Balz cited various 
passages wherein the number 40 was associated with the Messiah and his 
kingdom. It was also observed that the expectations of a Moses-like 
Messiah reinforced the association of 40 with the Messiah for three 
reasons. Moses experienced several forty-day fasts; he endured forty 
years in the wilderness with Israel; in the intertestamental period arose 
the divisions of his life into three periods of forty years each. The 


associations of 40 with the Messiah, particularly a Moses~like Messiah, 


and patience, set up the worship of the Golden Calf. Therefore, it was 
(says Moses in Deuteronomy 9.18, 25) that he repeated the fast which had 
accompanied his first receiving of the tables of the law from God‘s hand. 
His intercession was accepted, and Israel continued as God's people." 
A. Farrer, The Triple Victory (London, 1965), 16-7. 
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thus harmonizes quite easily with the baptism. At the baptism, it has 
previously been concluded, Jesus was declared God's king (Ps. 2.7) and 
servant (Isa. 42.1-4). The reference to 40 in the temptation would thus 
sentir him as the Messianic king and servant, indeed the Moses-like 
Messiah of Maesceian expectation. So the associations of 40 with the 
Messiah must join the stories of Noah, the wilderness wanderings, and the 
fasts of famous men of God (particularly Moses), as giving meaning to 40 
in the temptation account, and harmonizing well with the meaning of the 


baptism, including its typology. 


The association of the number 40 with David and Goliath 

One last category must be surfaced, however. And that is the 
single, somewhat obscure reference to Goliath's taunting of Israel for 
forty days (1 Sam. 17.16). And quite interestingly, this account follows 
immediately upon the account of David's private anointing as the king of 
Israel (1 Sam. 16.6-13). After the forty days, of course, David meets 
Goliath in single representative combat. In the case of David, after 
his anointing and after forty days in which Israel was tested by Goliath, 
David defeated him. Perhaps in the case of Jesus, the greater son of 
David, one should see that forty days after his anointing at the baptism, 
he also defeated an enemy of his people. The Gospel author would thus be 
drawing attention to the claim that Jesus is the true representative of 
his people who will defeat their ultimate enemy. So the reference to 
Goliath's forty days of taunting, like the previous four categories 
suggested, would also give meaning to 40 in the temptation account and 


harmonize quite easily with the baptism. 
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In evaluating the categories of usage wherein 40 qualifies time, 
the single criterion of harmonization with the baptism has yielded at 
least five categories which may reasonably claim to have influenced the 
meaning of 40 in the temptation account. 

Each of these categories may also lay claim to broader bases of 


support, though not all equally broad. 


Other evidence for association of the number 40 with Noah and the flood 
The likelihood of the influence of the story of Noah upon 40 may 
be increased, for example, by interpretations regarding Noah as a new 
Adam in Genesis, and Jesus as the last Adam in the temptation account. 
It may further be cineoreed uy interpretations regarding the forty days 
of judgment in the story of Noah as the prototype upon which is based 
such times of testing and judgment as Israel's, Ninevah's (Jon. 3.4), 
Judah's (Ezek. 4.6), or Egypt's (Ezek. 29.11, 12, 13). Upon this 
broadened base, one thus sees Jesus as the Noah-like Adam bearing the 


testing and judgment of God like the men and nations of old. 


Other evidence for association of the number 40 with Israel in the 
wilderness 
The likelihood of the influence of the account of Israel's wan- 


derings upon 40 may be increased by the observation that this was the 


lior parallels between Adam and Noah one may refer to pp. 62-3. 
For a representative list of modern commentators who regard Jesus as 
portrayed as the last Adam in the temptation account, one may refer to, 
pp. 4-5. 
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most frequent association of 40 in the Old Testament, a very common 
association in the intertestamental period, and the most frequent associ~ 
ation of 40 in the New Testament, occurring at least four times in this 
connection. So the association of the number 40 with Israel's wanderings 
May Claim support not only from harmonization with the baptism, but also 
from a widespread acceptance of that association in the Old Testament, 


the intertestamental and rabbinic literature, and the New Testament. 


Other evidence for association of the number 40 with Moses and Elijah 
The likelihood of the influence of the forty-day fasts of Moses, 
Elijah (Old Testament), and Ezra and Baruch (intertestamental period) 
upon 40 in the temptation fast is increased by the prominence given these 
men in the intertestamental, rabbinic, and New Testament literature too. 
The prominence given to Moses, for example, in the intertestamental and 
rabbinic literature has aiready been mentioned. But in the New Testament 
he is also prominent, being mentioned some eighty times which, as Jeremi- 
as observes, is more frequently than any other Old Testament figure.! 
Elijah too rose to great prominence in the intertestamental and 
rabbinic literature. "No biblical figure so exercised the religious 
thinking of post-biblical Judaism as that of the prophet Elijah who, in 
the reign of Ahab (lst half of the 9th cent. B.C.), saved Yahweh reli- 
gion from destruction by the cult of Baal (1 Ki.. 17.1--2 Ki. 2.12)," 


Jeremias concludes. 7 Then “after Moses (80 times), Abraham (73), and 


1seremias, 864, 


23, Jeremias, “H e 1 (e) i as," TONT, II (1964), 928. 
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David (59), Elijah is the most frequently mentioned OT figure in the New 
Testament (29 + vl. Lk. 9.54)."1 

Moreover, in both the fast of Elijah and the fast of Jesus in 
Matthew's account, an angel ministers food to each that takes the place 
of forty days and nights without food. It is true, of course, that with 
Elijah the food preceded his fast and with Jesus it followed it, but the 
provision of food by an angel in connection with a forty-day fast is a 
detail that suggests the influence of Elijah's fast upon the account of 
Jesus'. More must be said of Elijah in the analysis of Matthew's dis- 
tinctive conclusion to his temptation account. But enough has been 
related to show that the prominence of Elijah in the intertestamental 
and rabbinic literature increases the possibility of the influence of 
his fast upon the fast of Jesus. 

The intertestamental sources for the fasts (and consequent rap- 
tures) of Ezra and Baruch have already been given and show the prominence 
given these men in the intertestamental period. 

One may, of course, wonder if the intertestamental sources did 
indeed influence and reject the significance of 40 in the New Testament, 
since, unlike the Old Testament, these sources were not regarded as 
canonical. But at least in the case of Moses, Elijah, and possibly Ezra 
and Baruch, the New Testament does indeed incorporate many statements 
about them known only from non-canonical sources. 

In the case of Moses for example, "we are told, with OT authori- 
ty, that Moses was learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, that 


lipid., 934. 
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before he came to the fore he was already dynatos en logios (cf. Ex. 
4.10) kai ergois autou (Acts 7.22), that he was forty years old when he 
fled to Midian, that he stayed in Midian forty years, that two men called 
Jannes and Jambres withstood him, that it was an angel who spoke to him 
on Sinai, that the Law was given him by angels to be passed on to Israel, 
and that archangel Michael strove with Satan for his body."? Further- 
more, “Paul (with no support in Ex. 34.29-35) says that Moses hid his 
radiant countenance so that the Israelites would not see how transitory 
the radiance was (2 Cor. 3.13) "2 

In the case of Elijah too, at least in the popular mind, certain 
aspects about Elijah known only from non-canonical sources are reflected 
in the New Testament. In this literature he emerges as a helper in time 
of need. “He flies down to earth and appears in various forms. No place 
is too distant nor is any means left unused for the protection of inno- 
cence, the saving of the righteous, the healing of the sick, the estab- 
lishment of peace and the giving of consolation and admonition."> This 
role of Elijah, though unknown to the Old Testament, ia nevertheless 
recognized as a popular Jewish belief in the New Testament (Mk. 15.35f.; 
Matt. 27.47-9). "Through misunderstanding or willful misinterpretation, 
the cry of the Crucified ‘Eli, ‘Eli (Ps. 22.1) is mockingly construed by 


bystanders as a cry for help to the helper Elijah. ‘The messianic claim 


1 aremias, "Mouse s," 865-6. 
) er 
Ibid., 866. 


*Jeveutas: "Hel (e) ias," 930. 
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of Jesus was shattered in.Jewish eyes when Elijah failed to help.'"? 

In the cases of Ezra and Baruch one might speculate that the 
forty~day fasting period preceding their raptures to heaven influenced 
the account of Jesus' ascension after a period of forty days. 

So the intertestamental and rabbinic sources did indeed influence 
and reflect the New Testament accounts at least of these famous men of 
God. And thus it increases the probability that the significance of 
forty days in their fasts also influenced the significance given to 40 in 
the account of Jesus‘ fast. One may conclude, therefore, that the asso- 
ciation of the number 40 with faate of famous men of God, particularly 
Moses and Elijah, may claim support not only from harmonization with the 
baptism, but. also from a widespread acknowledgment of that association in 
the relevant sources, and the widespread influence of those sources upon 


the New Testament, particularly where those men of God are concerned. 


Other evidence for association of the number 40 with the Messiah 

The fourth category of the use of 40 that met the criterion of 
harmonization with the baptism was the category of "Messianic contexts." 
The likelihood of the influence of these Messianic associations with the 
number 40 upon the 40 in the temptation account is increased, of course, 
by the supplementary evidence for its association with the wilderness 
wanderings and the forty-day fake of famous men of God, for it was upon 
these in part that the Messianic associations were based. So the fourth 
category may also claim support broader than simply harmony with the 
baptism. 


lipid., 935, in which is quoted Schlatter, Matthew, 783. 
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Other evidence for association of the number 40 with David and Goliath 
The fifth and final category of the use of 40 that met the cri- 
terion of harmonization with the baptism was the single instance wherein 
the taunting of Israel by Goliath lasted forty days. The likelihood of 
the influence of this story upon 40 in the temptation fast was initially 
implied by the parallels of anointing to Davidic kingship, followed by 
single, representative combat. Although this category offers only a 
single instance in the Old Testament, the likelihood of this instance 
influencing the significance of 40 in the temptation account is increased 
by the well-known prominence of David in the intertestamental, rabbinic, 
and New Testament literature, ! and the particular attention given to his 
victory over Goliath. For "among David's marital exploits repeated ref. 
is made esp. to the victory over Goliath, which he gained with God's 


help, 1 Macc. 4.30; Sir 47.4; 1 OM 11.1£." David was, moreover, a type 
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of the Messiah in thi and sc recognized in the New Testa- 
ment, @ where in various connections he is mentioned 59 times, more so 
than any Old Testament figures except Abraham and Moses. In light of 
the facts that Jesus is presented as the Son of David quite clearly 
in the Gospels (Matt. 1.1; 9.27; 12.23; 15.22; 20.30, 31; 21.9, 15; 
Lk. 1.32; Lk. 24f; 3.31; 18.38, 39; et.al.), that David was a pro- 


minent figure in all the relevant literature, and that of the most 


1k. Lohse, “hyios David," TDNT, VIII (1972), 478-88. 
2Ibid:, 479. 
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widespread associations with him was his victory over Goliath, it would 
not seem unreasonable that the reference to 40 in the fast of Jesus 
preceding his victory over Satan might be given meaning by the forty days 
preceding David's victory over Goliath, and thereby contribute to the 
presentation of Jesus as the Son of David. So this fifth and final cate- 
gory of references to the number 40 may also claim support broader than 
simple harmony with the baptism. 

Five categories thus emerge as potential influences upon 40 in 
the account of Jesus' temptation: the story of Noah, the wanderings of 
Israel, the fasts of Moses, Elijah, Ezra, and Baruch, the general asso- 


ciations with the Messiah, and the contest of David and Goliath. 


Objections against these associations of the number 40 with the tempta- 
tion account 

Many of these categories have been too quickly dismissed by stu- 
dents of the temptation account. Best, for example, regards forty days 
only as "a traditional phrase in Judaism for a lengthy period of time, "+ 
and he rejects any more particular interpretation one might give it. 

He rejects its association with the wilderness wanderings because 
"Israel was forty years, not forty days, in the wilderness. Moreover 


- 


they put God to the test rather than were tested by God; certainly they 


were not tested by Satan." 


1k, Best, The Temptation and the Passion: The Markan Soteriology. 


Society for the New Testament Studies Monograph Series 2. (Cambr idge, 
1965), 5. 
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He also rejects its association with the fasts of Moses and 
Elijah because "there is nothing to suggest that what happened to Moses 
and Elijah in their forty days is in any way comparable to what happened 
to Jesus; for them it was a time with God, not with Satan." 

Although accepting the possible connection with the fasts of 
Moses and Elijah, Kittel nevertheless rejects its association with 
Israel's wilderness wanderings. "There are no serious edacone for making 
the common connection of the forty days with the forty years of Israel 
in the wilderness (Deut. 8.2)," he writes. "Forty years are not forty 
days and nights, and recollection of the forty years is not primarily 
linked with Deut. 8.2 (the temptation and testing of Israel) but with 
Israel's disobedience on the one side and the time of divine salvation 
on the other."” 

The objections of Best and Kittel, though typical, are not con- 
vincing. They object that forty years are not forty days, but this over- 
looks the correlation of days and years already mentioned, where in 
Nu. 14.34, for example, Israel's forty days of unbelief in searching out 
the land brought forty years of wandering in the wilderness. 

They object too that in the wilderness it was Israel that put 
God to the test, not God that put Israel to the test. But this is 
clearly a false dichotomy. Deuteronomy 8.2 states explicity that in the 
wilderness God put Israel to the test, and that indeed is what magnified 


the sin of Israel who sought to reverse this and put God to the test, an 


lipid., 6. 


2c. Kittel, “erémos, erémia, eremoo, eremosis," TDNT, II (1964), 
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act they were forbidden in Deuteronomy 6.16. The Creator could test the 
creature; but not the creature, the Creator. So the objections raised by 
Kittel and Best against the association of 40 with Israel's wilderness 
experience surely carry little weight. 

Best also objected to its association with the fasts of Moses and 
Elijah, claiming theirs was a time with God, but Jesus', a time with 
Satan. But once again he has fashioned a false dichotomy. Nothing could 
be plainer than that Jesus has sought the solitude of the wilderness to 
be alone with God. His fasting in repentance for others' sins testifies 
to the time of prayer he evidently gave to the Father. His relationship 
to the Spirit mentioned by each synoptic Gospel testifies to his close 
relationship with the Father at this time. And Matthew makes it clear, 
even if Luke does not, that the confrontation with Satan does not begin 
until after the forty days are completed. Finally, if anything at all 
can be observed in the temptation account, it is that through it all 
Jesus remains faithful to the Father. So the objection that Jesus’ 
fast differs from those of Moses and Elijah because Jesus was alone with 
Satan, but they, with God, should carry as little weight as the previous 
objection. 

One must, in fact, conclude that each of the five categories of 
references to the number 40 which both harmonize with the meaning of the 
baptism and also claim a broader base of support are possible influences 
upon the meaning the Gospel writers intend for the 40 in the temptation 


account. 
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The possible significance of the number 40 in the temptation account 


Under the influence of the story of Noah, the forty-day fast may 
continue the evpsiday of Noah in the baptism and the meaning of Jesus‘ 
submission, and may reflect that as Noah passed through the forty days 
and nights of God's judgment, so now Jesus, in repenting for others’ 
sins, bears vicariously the judgment of God, and brings a _ salvation 
typified by Noah. 

Under the influence of the story of Israel's wilderness wander- 
ings, the forty-day fast may continue the typology of Israel in the bap- 
tism, and may reflect that as Israel passed through the Red Sea to be 
tested forty years in the wilderness, so now Jesus, having passed through 
the Jordan, is tested representatively forty days, only whereas disobe- 
dient Israel had failed, he as true Israel succeeded. 

Under the influence of the story of the fasts by famous men of 
Israel, the forty-day fast may once again continue the typology of israeli 
in the baptism, in that these men embodied the spirit of true Israel, and 
may reflect that as Israel passed through the Red Sea and was repre- 
sented before God by Moses, the great lawgiver, and Elijah, the great 
prophet, so now Jesus, having passed through the Jordan, represents true 
Israel by his fasting like Moses and Elijah, and like Moses he repents 
for the sins of Israel, and like Elijah he is nourished by food from 
angels at the time of his fast. 

Under the influence of the associations of 40 with the Messiah in 
general, the forty-day fast may proceed upon the claim at the baptism 
that Jesus was the Messiah, and particularly represent him as the Messiah 


who was typified by Israel, Moses, Elijah, and David. 
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Under the influence of the story of David's victory over Goliath, 
the forty-day time period of the fast may proceed upon Jesus’ anointing 
as the Davidic king at the baptism, and may reflect that as after David's 
anointing as king of Israel, he as representative of Israel was taunted 
for forty days by Goliath, after which David defeated’ him in representa-~ 
tive combat, so Jesus, for forty days after his anointing as Davidic 
king was tempted by Satan, in the conclusion of which Jesus also defeated 
his enemy. 

Each of these five categories of influence upon the meaning of 
40 in the temptation account must be regarded as viable options. Per- 
haps only one or perhaps all five are intended to cast their light across 
the temptation account. And perhaps Matthew or Luke will show that cer- 
tain categories are more relevant than others to their own presentations 
of the temptation account. But until the temptations are analyzed and 
the particular emphasis of Matthew and Luke discovered, one must be con- 
tent to recognize that five possibilities remain as categories of 


influence upon the meaning of 40 in the temptation account. 


The Significance of the Wilderness 


After examining the significance of 40 in the temptation account, 
one must next determine the significance of the wilderness in the 


account. Many examples of its use emerge in the relevant literature. 


The lexical background of the wilderness 


The word for "wilderness" in Greek is erémos. It occurs some 


350 times in the LXX, 375 times if one includes the apocrypha, about 50 
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times in the New Testament, and countless times in the intertestamental 
and rabbinic literature. 

The New Testament Greek is evidently not as rich as Hebrew in its 
words for desert, for erémos must translate a number of Hebrew words. 
The primary word it translates is midbar, which erémos translates in 
approximately 70 percent of the time erémos occurs in the LXX. And 
midbar, incidently, occurs only fifteen other times, in which cases it 
is translated by thirteen other words or phrases. So being rendered 
almost exclusively by erémos, Schmauch rightly concludes that "Das 
substantivierte he eremos -- und das ist besonders wichtig -~- ist fest an 
midbar gebunden,. "4 

The other 30 percent of the time that erémos occurs in the LXX it 
translates Hebrew words which draw attention to various aspects of the 
desert. Some of these words emphasize the mere geographical location of 
desert. Negeb, for exampie, often refers to the desert iand south of 
Judah (Gen. 12.9). ‘Yrapah, on the other hand, often refers to the arid 
steppe west of the Dead Sea (1 Sam. 23.24). 

Other of these words emphasize the dry, parched state of the 
desert. The bhrb word group (Neh. 2.17; Ezek. 30.12; Lev. 26.33) and 
siyah (Ps. 62.1), for example, both draw attention to the drought of the 
desert. 

Still other of these words emphasize the desolation and chaos of 


the wilderness. The $mm word group (Jer. 2.15; Ex. 23.29) and toht, for 


ly, Schmauch, Orte der Offenbarung und der Offenbarungsort im 
Neuen Testament (G6ttingen, 1956), 29. 
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example, highlight the devastation and formlessness of the desert, and 
tohi, in particular, suggests that the chaos of the desert resembles the 
chaos of the world before creation (Gen. 1.2; Deut. 32.10; Isa. 34.11; 
45.18; Jer. 4.23). : 

Eremos, therefore, is the general word in greek for desert which 
may translate either the general word in Hebrew for desert, or any number 
of particular words in Hebrew which draw attention to the geography, dry- 


ness, desolation, or chaos of the desert. 


The twofold significance of the wilderness in the temptation account 

In order to determine fully and accurately the significance of 
this eremos in the temptation account, we must determine both the geo- 
graphy and the theology of the desert in the relevant literature. Geo- 
graphically, one must. determine both the location and physical descrip- 
tion of the desert. Then theologically, one must determine the systema- 
tic theological principle(s) governing the desert and biblical theologi-~- 
cal development of the theme of the desert. When this has been done, 
one may then set the temptation account against these potential back- 
grounds to determine which aspects of the geography and theology of the 
desert seem most likely to influence the significance of the desert in 


the temptation account. 


The geographical description of the wilderness 
The geography of the desert is easiest to determine. The geo- 
graphical location of the desert, when one speaks of a desert in particu- 


lar, may be either the southern boundary of Canaan (Deut. 11.24b; Ex. 
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23.31; Josh. 1.4) or tracts of wilderness in various places. This south- 
ern boundary of Canaan refers in general to the wilderness of Paran, 
evidently the general name for the southern deserts, today called the 
Sinai peninsula (Num. 13.3), or more specifically, the wilderness of 
Zin, one of several tracts of desert within it (Neh. 13.21; 34.3). The 
tracts of wilderness in various places may be in Western Palestine (Jer. 
1.16; Ps. 63.1) or Eastern Palestine (Deut. 2.8; 2 Ki. 3.8). 

The geographical description of the desert is equally clear. It 
is, for the most part, a very hostile environment. It is true that it 
may have pasture (Ex. 3.1; Ps. 65.12; Jer. 23.10), nomads, (Jer. 25.24), 
and an occasional spring (Gen. 16.7). Certain areas of desert may also 
have Ponape ie But in the overwhelming number of references it is a 
hostile environment where there is no spring (Gen. 21.14-21), where the 
pastures are thorns and thistles (Judg. 8.7, 16), where men are “hungry, 
weary and thirsty* (2 Sam. 17.24). 

Many of the words eeeusieeed “desert” in the LXX, it has been 
mentioned, emphasize the dry, desolate chaotic state of the desert. 
Across this wasteland blew hot winds (Jb. 1.19; Jer. 13.24; Hos. 13.15), 
a fact reflected in the words of Isaiah, "The oracle concerning the sandy 
wastes of the sea. As windstorms in the Negev sweep on, it comes from 
the wilderness, from a terrifying land, a harsh vision has been shown to 
me" (Isa. 21.1-2a). 

Deuteronomy refers to it as "a great and terrible wilderness 
- - e with its fiery serpents and scorpions and thirsty ground where 
there was no water" (Deut. 1.19; 8.15). Jeremiah describes it as "a land 


of deserts and pits .. . a land of drought and of deep darkness ...a 
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land that no one crossed and where no man dwelt” (Jer. 2.6). It is un- 
inhabitable, "a land of salt without inhabitant" (Jer. 17.6), "a land 
without man“ (Jb. 38.26). 

But this is only for man. For animals wild and unwanted it is 
a fitting home. Mauser notes that such animals are characteristic of 
the desert. "Fiery serpents (Num. 21.6-9); fiery serpents and scorpions 
(Deut. 8.15); hawk(?), porcupine, owl(?), raven, jackals, ostriches, 
wild beasts in general, hyena--also satyr and hag, probably demons in 
animal form" (Isa. 34.9-15); cattle and ordinary birds are absent, but 
jackals dwell there (Jer. 9.10f.; 10.22); vulture(?), hedgehog, owl (?), 
raven(?), a lair of wild beasts in general (Zeph. 2.14f); wild beasts 
(Ezek. 23.5, 25). When the wilderness is turned into a paradise no lion 
nor any ravenous beast shall be in it (Isa. 35.9). 

The eerie and terrifying effect of these animals in the wilder- 
ness is graphically captured by a description of the wilderness wherein 
it is said of God who protected Jacob (Israel) that “He found him in a 
desert land, and in the howling waste of a wilderness" (Deut. 32.10). 
The word rendered "howling" is yalel, perhaps onomatopoeic for the 
screaming shrieks of: the animals. In this vivid description of the 
howling wilderness, perhaps one is intended to see that the desert has 
the soul and voice of the wild and dangerous animals that inhabit it. 

It is clear then, in conclusion, that the overwhelming number of 


references to the wilderness in the Old Testament portray it as an 


U. Mauser, Christ in the Wilderness. SBT (Naperville, 1963), 
37. 
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exceedingly hostile environment. It is dry, desolate, chaotic, hot, 
lonely, uninhabitable, and uninhabited except for the wild and howling 
animals whose shrieks give voice to the desolate desert they live within. 

In this geographical description of the wilderness it would have 
seemed yuite tempting to have called it not merely desolate but also 
cursed. But then the description would have been not merely a geographi- 
cal one, but, at least in part, also a theological one. For a curse 


implies the judgment of God. 


The theological principle governing the wilderness 


Nevertheless, it would have remained an accurate description. 
For in determining the theology of the wilderness, one must seek the sys- 
tematic theological principles governing it and the biblical theological 
themes developing it. And the primary systematic theological principle 
governing it that one discovers is that, indeed, the wilderness results 
from the curse of God, who both condemns the land and withholds his 
blessing from it. 

This presupposes the sovereignty of Yahweh, of course, and from 
this presupposition a natural line of reasoning followed. If Yahweh is 
sovereign, then he may providentially bring rain upon the land, or with- 
hold rain from it. This natural line of reasoning was reinforced by 
assurance in the law that obedience to Yahweh would be rewarded with a 
fruitful land, but disobedience would be punished by a desolation of the 
land. "If you walk in my statutes and keep my commandments so as to 
carry them out, then I shall give you rains in their season, so that the 


land will yield its produce and the trees of the field will bear their 


fruit 
that 


4, 27 
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- e« » if you do not obey me .. . I will make the land desolate so 
your enemies who settle in it shall be appalled over it" (Lev. 26.3, 
yp Be) 

This principle of reward and punishment through the land is 
ssed poetically in Psalm 107.33-37: 
He changes rivers into a wilderness, 
And springs of water into a thirsty ground; 
A fruitful land into a salt waste, 
Because of the wickedness of those who dwell in it. 
He changes a wilderness into a pool of water, 
And a dry land into springs of water; 
And. there He makes the hungry to dwell, 
So that they may establish an inhabited city, 
And sow fields, and plant vineyards, 
And gather a fruitful harvest. 


Pedersen aptly summarizes this intimate relationship between 


the people and the land. 


There is an intimate connection between the nature of the land and 
the men who dwell in it. If man maintains the blessing, then it 
penetrates the land and makes it a land of man; the blessing is in 
the field and in the pastures. Mountains and hills are covered 
with. peace and righteousness (Ps. 72.3) which fill barns and yield 
fodder for the cattle. The brooks carry water in abundance, the 
rain pours down, the valleys wave with the blessed grain, the hills 
are clothed with flocks of sheep (Ps. 65.10-14); the Israelite 
rejoices in the land where the mountains flow with new wine, and 
the hills flow with milk, and all the rivers flow with water (Joel 
4.18; Am. 9.13). 


- . . If they maintain righteousness and thus preserve the blessing, 
then peace must likewise permeate them in their relation to the 
country; they act in harmony with it. It is this which the law 
expressed by saying that if they live according to its demands 
their days shall be long in the land (Ex. 20.12; Deut. 5.16; 32.47). 
Israel came into existence, in that it was received into the human 
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land from the desert (Deut. 32.10; Hos. 9.10). It is just as won- 
derful as if one would go gathering grapes in the desert. 


If sin gains the upper hand, the curse will be present immediately, 

and it must invariably react upon the country. It is defiled, 

profaned, filled with sin (Lev. 19.29; Num. 35.33; Jer. 2.7; 3.2, 

9). The curse entails the nature of the desert. If blood-guilt 

rests upon a land, then its fertility is gone, as appeared in the 

days of David (2 Sam. 21.1). All vegetation fades, animals and 

birds disapper (Jer. 12.4), the country is no more a habitation of 

human beings, but ends by pouring forth ‘to inhabitants (Lev. 18.25; 
20.22). 

Pedersen, then, repeatedly emphasizes that the desert wilderness 

is the “home of the curse. Wicked demons are at work here (Lev. 16.10, 

21f.), but for human beings it is uninhabitable. Not only normal humans, 

but also the animals belonging to the world of men, keep far from it. 

There is no thoroughfare, no wayfarers, only the bellowing of animals 

which live far from the dwellings of man--wild asses, jackals, ostriches, 

owls, and ravens. When Jeremiah says that if he could find a lodging 

place in the wilderness, he would leave his people (9.1), then it means 


that he prefers the worst to his present surroundings." 


Objections to this theological principle governing the wilderness 


Mauser, on the other hand, rejects Pedersen's conclusion. "In 
view of the previous discussion of the role of the wilderness theme in 
the Pentateuch there appears to be very little or no justification for 
that statement [that for the Israelite the desert was a land of curse] ."> 


- -« »« In the Pentateuch the desert is only a foil showing off the 
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greatness of God's actions on the one hand and the rebellion of the 
people on the other."* The three great lessons of the wilderness, on 
this view, were “the recognition of God who chose, guided and sustained 
his people in an act of free grace; the recognition of Israel's utter 
dependence on this continued act of grace; and Israel's self-recognition 
in her sinfulness."” 

Pederson, Mauser argues, “takes his references almost exclusive- 
ly from the prophets and hagiographa. Herein lies the weakness of his 
presentation. The theologically revelant themes of the wilderness as the 
place of the revelation of God's glory and help and the passages con- 
cerning the prophets" expectation of a new exodus through the desert are 


entirely disregarded by him."> 


Answers to objections against this principle governing the wilderness 


Mauser‘s objections, however, fail for three reasons. 

First of all, it is wrong to say that Pederson omitted the data 
from the Pentateuch in his discussion. A brief look at his discussion on 
the wilderness shows acweaeieae from throughout these books: Genesis 
3.18. Leviticus 9.1; 14.34; 16.10, 21; Numbers 20.5; Deuteronomy 5.16; 
8.15; 32.10; 32.47.4 


linia. 


2 tbid. 
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Secondly, it is wrong to reject Pedersen‘'s incorporation of data 
outside the Pentateuch, where Mauser admits "in both the psalms and 
prophets the picture of the desert assumes a decidedly darker tint." 
For it was Pedersen's intent to show the significance of the wilderness 
in all the Old Testament literature, not simply in the Pentateuch. 

Thirdly, it is wrong to consider Pedersen's conclusion that the 
desert was a cursed land to be incompatible with Mauser's emphasis that 
the wilderness was the place where Israel experienced God's electing and 
Sustaining grace. For there is no contradiction in saying, on the one 
hand, that the desert land is a land of curse unfit to sustain man, but 
on the other hand, in this land which by natural means can sustain no 
one, the sovereign Yahweh supernaturally sustained his people. In fact, 
the cursed desert would be the best background against which to show 
God's sustaining power. No contradiction thus emerges; rather, a re- 
mMarkable harmony. 

So the conclusion drawn independently of Pederson, but confirmed 
by him, that the desert represents a cursed land, should not be rejected 


for the reasons offered by Mauser. 


Confirmation of this theological principle governing the wilderness 


In fact, that conclusion is reinforced by two important contrasts 
and a vivid comparison. The state of the desert may first be contrasted, 
as has been mentioned, with blessed cultivated land. In contrast to the 
desert, the land into which Yahweh would bring Israel was "a good land, 


a land of brooks of water, of fountains and springs, flowing forth in 
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valleys and hills; a land of wheat and barley, of vines and fig trees 
and pomegranites, a land of olive oil and honey; a land where you shall 
eat food without scarcity, in which you shall not lack anything; land 
whose stones are iron, and out of whose hills you can dig copper" (Deut. 
8.7-9). If that is the land of blessing, what can the desert be but a 
land of curse? 
The state of the desert may further be contrasted with Paradise 
itself. In describing a future blessing of Israel Isaiah writes, 
Indeed, the Lord will comfort Zion; 
He will comfort all her waste places. 
And her wilderness he will make like Eden, 
And her desert like the garden of God. (Isa. 50.3 a,b) 
In describing a destruction from locusts, Joel writes, 
The land is like the garden of Eden before them, 
But a desolate wilderness behind them. (Joel 2.3) 
And in describing a future blessing of Israel, Ezekial writes, 
“they will say, ‘This desolate land has become like the garden of Eden‘" 
(Ezek. 36.35a). It is transparent that the opposite of the Paradise of 
Eden, the garden of God, is the desolate waste of the wilderness. When 
one recalls that it was the curse that brought the thorns and thistles 
of the wilderness (Gen. 3.18; Judg. 8.7, 16) and the loss of Paradise 
(Gen. 3.18), what can the wilderness be but the ultimate and radical 
consequence of the curse of God? 
Finally the wilderness may not only be contrasted with cultivated 
land and Paradise. It may also be compared to pre-creation chaos itself. 


In describing the destructive judgment of God upon Judah Jeremiah writes, 
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I looked on the earth, and behold it was formless and void 

And to the heavens, and they had no light. 

I looked on the mountains, and behold, they ees quaking, 

And all the hills moved to and fro. 

I looked, and behold, there was no man. 

And all the birds of the heavens had fled. 

I looked, ana behold the fruitful land was a wilderness, 

And all its cities were pulled down 

Before the Lord, before his fierce anger. (Jer. 4.23-26) 

The scene Jeremiah depicts is evidently a return to the pre- 
creation chaos. It is t6hi vab6hi, formless and void (Gen. 1.2). There 
is no light (Gen. 1.2). There is no stable land (Gen. 1.2). There are 
no birds in the heavens or man on the earth. There are no cities. In 
the midst of this hyperbolic description he also writes "the fruitful 
land was a wilderness." The wilderness belongs to the earth in a state 
of chaos, an earth whose judgment it is to return to that state wherein 
it existed before God's saving work came upon it. 
Isaiah can similarly describe the judgment upon Edom as one that 

brings a chaos that includes wilderness. 

But pelican and hedgehog shall possess it, 

And owl and raven shall dwell in it; 

And he shall stretch over it the line of desolation (tdhG) 

And the plumb line of emptiness (b6hQ) 

Its nobles--there is no one there 

Whom they may proclaim king-- 


And all its princes shall be nothing. 
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And thorns shall come up in its fortified towers, 

Nettles and thistles in its fortified cities; 

It shall also be a haunt of jackals 

And an abode of ostriches. 

And the desert creatures shall meet with the wolves, 

The hairy goat also shall cry to its kind; 

Yes, the night monster shall settle there 

And shall find herself a resting place. 

The tree snake shall make its nest and lay eggs there, 
And it will hatch and gather them under its protection. 
Yes, the hawks shall be gathered there, 

Every one with its kind. (Isa. 34.11-15) 

The land will thus be reduced to a desert-like country, filled 
with thorns, nettles, and thistles, and all the wild and unwanted 
animals of the wilderness. And in this state it reflects a pre-creation 
chaos, for preceding the judgment God figuratively stretches over it a 
line of t6hG and plumb line of bdhi predicting its return to a chaotic 
state. 

In commenting upon these verses of Isaiah, Pedersen notes "this 
isa description, point by point, of a cursed country, where the blessing 
is lacking. The wilderness is the land of chaos because the law of life 
does not operate there." He proceeds to say, "We hear several times that 
the desert is toht or tohu vaboht, the characteristic expression of 
chaos, the lawless, the empty. He who wanders there may suddenly be led 


astray, for there is no road; how should a road leading to a goal be 
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found in a “land" the essence of which is disorder and confusion?"* 

Brueggemann also articulates the relationship of the wilderness 
to chaos in a similar fashion. The wilderness is “Israel's historical 
entry into the arena of chaos which, like the darkness before creation, 
is formless and void and without a hovering wind (Gen. 1.2). Wilderness 
is the historical form of chaos, and is Israel's memory of how it was 
before it was created a people." 

Mauser also notes this relationship of the wilderness to chaos, 
particularly in Isaiah. “Thus the desert has an affinity to the chaotic 
state of the world which Yahweh overcame when he created the cosmos 
according to his good will."? 

This affinity of the wilderness to pre-creation chaos is thus 
affirmed by Pedersen, Mauser, and Brueggemann. It is not a surprising 
affinity, however, for if the opposite of the wilderness is Paradise, and 
the opposite of pre-creation chaos is also Paradise, one would expect the 
wilderness and pre-~-creation chaos to have much in common, since the 
garden of Eden was antithetical to them both. But whether surprising or 
not, this affinity further reinforces the association of the desert with 
the curse of God, for when God curses men or nations, he curses the land 
and reduces it to its original pre~creation chaotic state reflected 
remarkably well in the desolation of the wilderness. 


Ipedersen, 456. 


au. Brueggemann, The Land. Overtures to Biblical Theology 


(Philadelphia, 1977), 29. One may also see W. Brueggemann, “Weariness, 
Exile and Chaos," CBQ 34 (1972), 19-38. 
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The wilderness may thus be contrasted with both cultivated land 
and Paradise itself, and it may be compared to pre-creation chaos. And 
the comparison and contrasts each strengthen what was affirmed as the 
primary systematic theological principle governing the wilderness--it 
results from the curse of God who both condemns the land and withholds 


his blessing from it. 


The historical contexts of the wilderness in the Old Testament 

Having confirmed the primary systematic theological principle 
governing the wilderness, the exegete must next determine the biblical 
theological development of the theme of the wilderness. This develop- 
ment can be discerned best by first isolating the categories of histori- 
cal contexts in which the wilderness is prominent. Then, with the sys- 
tematic principle as a foundation and the categories as units of data, 
one may seek to trace the theme of the wilderness through the Old Testa- 
ment. 

Eight primary historical contexts for the wilderness emerge in 
the Old Testament. Perhaps the least surprising context for the wilder- 
ness is the context of the judgment of God, for the wilderness pictures 
the curse of God, and God's judgment and curse are virtually identical. 

When God judges or curses a land it is frequently said that what 
was formerly fruitful and inhabited land he makes wilderness. This is 
true of God's judgment upon Babylon (Isa. 21.1, 2), upon Egypt and Edom 
(Joel 3.19; Isa. 34.1-15), upon Ninevah (Zeph. 2.13), upon Judah (Jer. 
4.26; 22.6; Ezek. 5.14; 33.28, 29; Hag. 1.11), and upon Israel (Ezek. 20. 


35-38). 
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The second historical context for the wilderness is the judgment 
of Adam and Eve, and it is likely the prototype for the later judgments 
of God. Although the Old Testament does not explicitly say that Adam's 
sin brought a desert, it does say, of course, that the aniee brought 
thorns and thistles and expulsion from Paradise. This may well be the 
beginning of the wilderness theme in the Old Testament. 

A third and fourth context for the wilderness are the life of 
Moses and the wanderings of Israel. At times, of course, these two cate- 
gories merge, since Moses led Israel through the wilderness. But Moses 
also had experiences in the wilderness distinct from Israel and so may 
be considered a distinctive category. 

In this third category, then, one must recall that Moses pastured 
his flock in the wilderness before the exodus (Ex. 3.1), that there he 
encountered the revelation of God who commissioned him to lead Israel 
(Ex. 3), and that even when he was with Israel in the wilderness, it was 
he alone who experienced several forty-day fasts and the personal commu- 
nication with Yahweh, particularly on Sinai. Of course, the experiences 
common to all Israel were also shared by him too. He, like Israel, was 
sustained by God during the wanderings, and he, like all his generation 
except Joshua and Caleb, died before entering the land of Canaan. 

In the fourth category of references to the wanderings of Israel 
one finds the greatest number of references to wilderness in the Old 
Testament. These references may themselves be subdivided into three 
groups: the wilderness as the land of Israel's beginnings; the wilder- 
ness as the land of Israel's testing; the wilderness as the land of 


Israel's divine sustenance by Yahweh. 
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So Israel experienced the wilderness first as the land of her 
early beginnings. For example, the famous song of Moses affirms of 
Yahweh who saved Israel, 

He found him in a desert land, 

And in the howling waste of a wilderness 

He encircled him, He cared for him, 

He guarded him as the pupil of his eye. (Deut. 32.10) 
Or again, Hosea writes of Yahweh who says, 

I found Israel like grapes in the wilderness; 

I saw your forefathers as the earliest fruit on the fig 

tree in its first season. (Hos. 9.10) 

And perhaps Hosea 11.1 and Ezekiel 16.5 affirm this particular 
association as well. But apart from these explicit references to the 
wilderness as the land of Israel's beginnings, it is implicit this is so 
by the very nature of the decisive events that took place there. "Two 
events take place which are once and for all decisive and normative for 
the religious life of Israel: the revelation of God's name, and the 
establishment of the covenant and the giving of the law. In so far as 
Israel owes her national existence to the belief and the religious in- 
stitutions which grew out of these events, it can be said that in the 
wilderness Israel was born as a nation." 

Israel also experienced the wilderness as the land of testing 
too. There she experienced the fear of the Egyptians (Ex. 14.10-14), a 
lack of water (Ex. 15.22-26; 17.1-7), a lack of food (Ex. 16.1-3), the 


lipid. e 22-3. 
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absense of Moses, and consequent temptation to idolatry (Ex. 32), and all 
the testing that came periodically from the condition of transition, 
having been promised so much but having experienced so little. It is 
thus said to Israel, "In the wilderness, he fed you manna which your 
fathers did not know, that he might humble you and that he might test 
you, to do good for you in the end" (Deut. 8.16). 

Finally, in her wanderings Israel experienced the wilderness as 
the place of divine sustenance by Yahweh. Thus she is told, ". . . In 
the wilderness . . . you saw how the Lord your God carried you, just as 
a man carries his son" (Deut. 1.31). "Your clothes have not worn out on 
you, and your sandal has not worn out on your foot" (Deut. 29.5). It is 
remembered by future generations, for Nehemiah prays, “Indeed, forty 
years thou didst provide for them in the wilderness, and they were not in 
want. Their clothes did not wear out, nor did their feet swell" (Neh. 
9.21). And it is the model to describe God's grace upon a later exiled 
remnant which also "found grace in the wilderness" (Jer. 31.2; Isa. 
48.20, 21). This divine care is not only remembered by later genera- 
tions, it is even known by the Philistines (1 Sam. 4.8). 

Brueggemann well summarizes this aspect of Israel's experience 
in the wilderness: 

Israel's reflection on that forty years of landlessness leads to a 
remarkable affirmation. Wilderness should have been a place of 
death, but life is given. Wilderness should have been a place of 
weariness, sickness, poverty, and disease, but Israel is sustained 
and kept well. Israel has no tattered clothes, no sore feet. It 
is subjected to the worst thinkable conditions and is kept well. 
The place of all lacks, because Yahweh is present, is where nothing 
is lacking. 

Wilderness is not the place of destiny Israel or anyone else would 


prefer. But Israel is a people created in impossibility (Sarah) and 
sustained against every death prognosis. Israel lives only by 
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miracle. It never decides its destiny is landlessness, but it con- 
cludes in these traditions that landlessness as a way to land is a 
bearable, even celebrative event because Yahweh is there with his 
people. And because Yahweh is there, gifts are given, healings 
emerge, newness governs, and nothing grows old. It is against all 
the wise expectations of this age, of all those who would reasonably 
leave Israel there to die." 

The fourth category of references thus encompasses Israel's 
experience of the wilderness as the place of her beginning, her testing, 
and her sustenance from Yahweh. And it might be added, this was a well- 
known and widespread category within the Old Testament. 

The fifth category of references includes all those recording 
David's experience in the wilderness. And, quite interestingly, like 
the references to Israel in the wilderness, so may these be subdivided 
into three groups referring to David's experience of that desert as the 
place of his beginnings, of his testing, and of his sustenance from 
Yahweh. 

His story begins as he pastures his flock in the wilderness 
reminiscent also of Moses (Ex. 3.1; 1 Sam. 16.11; 17.28). 

Yet also was he tested in the wilderness. As a shepherd youth 
he was there tested by a lion and a bear (1 Sam. 17.34-36). As a newly 
anointed king he was there tested severely by Saul's pursuits (1 Sam. 
23.14, 15, 24, 25; 24.1; 26.1). And as a temporarily fallen king, he 


was there tested by his insurrectionist son Absalom (2 Sam. 15.23, 28; 


16.2). 


Igrueggemann, 44, 


Verses not previously mentioned in discussion above include Ps. 
78.13f£.; 95.18f.; 106.8f; 136.16f.; Isa. 63.13; Jer. 2.2; Ezek. 20.10f; 
Hos. 13.5; Am. 2.10. 
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Yet as Israel was providentially sustained, so also was David. 
He slew the lion and the bear. Later as Saul pursued him, God protected 
him. For "David stayed in the wilderness in the strongholds, and re- 
mained in- the hill country in the wilderness of Ziph. And Saul sought 
him every day, but God did not deliver him into his hand" (1 Sam. 23.24). 
One sees this providential care as Saul surrounds David, but word of a 
Philistine attack prevents further pursuit since Saul must return to 
meet the Philistines (1 Sam. 23.24-29). On the other hand, God delivered 
Saul into the hand of David twice (1 Sam. 24; 26). Finally, as the 
fallen king in flight from Absalom, David is sustained through the pro- 
vision of food from his loyal subjects (2 Sam. 17.29). 

So David, like his forefathers and Moses, knew the desert wilder- 
ness as the place of his beginnings, his testing, and his sustenance from 
God. 

The sixth category of references includes all those recording 
Elijah’s experience in the wilderness. In several respects his experi- 
ence was similar to Moses’. As Moses fled for his life from Egypt to 
Midian, eventually to dwell in the wilderness (Ex. 2.15; 3.1), so Elijah 
fled for his life to the wilderness (1 Ki, 19.4). As Moses experienced 
forty-day fasts in the wilderness, so did Elijah experience one (1 Ki. 
19.8). As Moses knew the revelation of Yahweh only in the wilderness, and 
particularly at “Horeb, the mountain of God,” or Mt. Sinai, where also 
the covenant was made with Israel (Ex. 3.1; 17.6; 33.6; Deut. 4.10, 15; 
5.2), so also Elijah knew the revelation of Yahweh at "Horeb, the moun- 
tain of God" (1 Ki. 19.11-13). And this parallel is perhaps more signi- 


ficant because "Horeb" is a relatively rare designation of Sinai, occur- 
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ring only seventeen times in the Old Testament. But, furthermore, as 
Moses was tested in the wilderness with Israel, so Elijah was tested 
there, experiencing his greatest conflict between faith and despair (1 
Ki. 19.9-14). Yet as Moses and Israel were sustained in the wilderness 
by food from God, so Elijah was sustained by food from an angel (1 Ki. 
19.5) and encouragement from God. So the wilderness is not only associa- 
ted with the judgment of God, but also the experiences of Moses, David, 


and Elijah in the wilderness. 


Iuauser has argued persuasively that not only in these particular 
events in Elijah's life, but throughout his life he was regarded as a man 
of the wilderness. "During his lifetime it seems to be taken for granted 
that Elijah lives in a desolate region. After his ascension to heaven, 
his successor Elisha is asked to send fifty men to seek Elijah in a 
lonely, unknown spot (II Ki. 2.16)--apparently this is the natural place 
to seek him. It is remarkable that in this context we have a phrase 
which closely resembles Mark's account of Jesus’ expulsion into the wil- 
derness. In II Kings 2.16 Elijah is said to be caught up by the Spirit 
of the Lord and cast upon some mountain or into some valley, and in Mark 
1.12 Jesus is cast out by the Spirit into the wilderness. The mountain 
and the valley of II Kings 2.16 and the wilderness of Mark 1.12 denote 
the same wilderness-like area. Frequently, Elijah is forced to retreat 
to this area. The account in I Kings 19.4-8 shows him in flight from the 
wrath of Jezebel, the queen, who threatens his life. He retreats into 
the wilderness, despairing of his mission (v. 4), and is there miracu- 
lously sustained by God through the service of an angel (vv. 5-7). Ina 
passage resembling the above, Elijah is reported to seek safety from the 
anger of King Ahab and departs to a region east of the Jordan at the 
brook Cherith (I Ki. 17.3-6). No mention of the desert is here made, but 
obviously a lonely and wilderness-like area must be meant, as Elijah is, 
again, wonderfully nourished through the help of ravens which bring bread 
and meat. In yet another passage we are told how a hundred prophets es- 
cape the plots of the queen by hiding in caves and are sustained there by 
the help of Obadiah, a servant of the king (I Ki. 18.4). The caves were 
probably in those mountainous, lonely wilds which could not be populated 
because they afforded no means of nourishment. Elijah himself is also in 
such a cave on Mount Horeb (I Ki. 19.9). In fact, he seems to be in an 
almost permanent condition of retreat ‘to some wastelands, so that nobody 
knows his whereabouts. Only when God calls him to deliver a message to 
the royal house of Samaria does he leave his hiding place. Then he is to 
"go down' to the king, meaning that he is to leave his refuge in the 
solitary mountains (II Ki. 1.9)." 
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The seventh category of references to the wilderness is a small 
but cultically significant one. For one learns in Leviticus that on the 
day of atonement the wilderness was the destination of the scapegoat. 
"Then Aaron shall lay both of his hands on the head of the live goat, and 
confess over it all the iniquities of the sons of Israel, and all their 
transgressions in regard to all their sins; and he shall lay them on the 
head of the goat and send it away into the wilderness by the hand of a 
man who stands in readiness. And the goat shall bear on itself all their 
iniquities to a solitary land; and he shall release the goat in the 
wilderness” (Lev. 16.21, 22). 

The eighth category of historical contexts of the wilderness is 
not a past historical context but a future historical one envisioned by 
the prophets. For it was the expectation and hope of the eschaton that 
Yahweh would transform the wilderness into a paradise and there renew 
Israel as once before there he had brought her forth. This theme is 
developed most extensively, though not exclusively by Isaiah. 

After mourning for the land of Israel which has been filled with 
thorns and briars (Isa. 32.13), the time of Israel's wilderness is pro- 
mised to end when 

- » » the Spirit is poured out upon us from on high, 
And the wilderness becomes a fertile field 

And the fertile field is considered as a forest. 
Then justice will dwell in the wilderness, 

And righteousness will abide in the fertile field 
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Perhaps the most extensive passage in Isaiah describing the 


transformation of the wilderness is chapter thirty-five. 


lime wilderness and the desert will be glad, 


And the Arabah will rejoice and blossom; 


Like the crocus 
zr will blossom profusely 

And rejoice with rejoicing and shout of joy. 

The glory of Lebanon will be given to it, 

The majesty ef eaenel and Sharon. 

They will see the glory of the Lord, 

The majesty of our God. 

3Encourage the exhausted, and strengthen the feeble. 
4 cay to those with anxious heart, 

"Take courage, fear not, 

Behold, your God will come with vengeance; 
The recompense of God will come, 

But he will save you." 

Then the eyes of the blind will be opened, 
And the ears of the deaf will be unstopped. 
Orhen the lame will leap like a deer, 

And the tongue of the dumb will shout for joy. 


For waters will break forth in the wilderness, 


And streams in the Arabah. 


Tand the scorched land will become a pool, 


And the thirsty ground springs of water; 


In the haunt of jackals, its resting place, 
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Grass becomes reeds and rushes. 

Band a highway will be there, a roadway, 

And it will be called the Highway of Holiness. 

The unclean will not travel on it. 

But it will be for him who walks that way, 

And fools will not wander on it. 

No Lion will be there, 

Nor will any vicious beast go up on it; 

These will not be found there. 

But the redeemed will walk there. 

10,44 the ransomed of the Lord will return, 

And come with joyful shouting to Zion, 

With everlasting joy upon their heads. 

They will find gladness and joy, 

And sorrow and sighing will flee away. (Isa. 35.1-10) 

Although that may be the most extensive passage, perhaps the best 

known is the description of the transformed desert quoted by the Qumran 
community (1 QS 8.14) sea by the Gospels with regard to John the Baptist 
(Matt. 3.3 with parallels): 

A voice is calling 

Clear the way for the Lord in the wilderness; 

Make smooth in the desert a highway for our God.: 

Let every valley be lifted up, 

.And every mountain and hill be made low; 


And let the rough ground become a plain, 


And the rugged terrain a broad valley (Isa. 40.3, 4). 
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Another highly poetic description of the transformed wilderness 
shortly follows. 
The afflicted and needy are seeking water but there is none, 
And their tongue is parched with thirst; 
I, their Lord, will answer them myself, 
As the God of Israel I will not forsake them. 
I will open rivers on the bare heights, 


And springs in the midst of the valleys; 


I _ will make the wilderness a pool of water, 

And the dry land fountains of water. 

I_ will put the cedar in the wilderness, 

The acacia, and the myrtle, and the olive tree; 
I_will place the juniper in the desert. 


Together with the box tree and the cypress, 

That they may see and recognize, 

And consider and gain insight as well, 

That the hand of the Lord has done this, 

And the Holy One of Israel has created it (Isa. 41.17-20). 
Quite similarly, though more briefly, he also records the follow- 

ing promises of Yahweh. 

Behold, I will do something new, 

Now it will spring forth; 

Will you not be aware of it? 

I_ will even make a_roadway in the wilderness, 

Rivers in the desert. 


The beasts of the field will glorify me; 
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The jackals and the ostriches; 

Because I have given waters in the wilderness 

And rivers in the desert, 

To give drink to my chosen people (Isa. 43.19~20). 

The transformation of the wilderness is perhaps nowhere more 
radically expressed than in the promise that it would one day be like 
Eden, the garden of Yahweh. 

Indeed, the Lord will comfort Zion; 

He will comfort all her waste places. 

And her wilderness he will make like Eden, 

And her desert like the garden of the Lord; 

Joy and gladness will be found in her, 
Thanksgiving and sound of a melody (Isa. 51.3). 

Of course, in all these passages it is transparent that the 
transformation of the wilderness speaks of more than geographical change. 
It pictures or reflects the transformation of human hearts dry and 
thirsty, of outcasts dumb and blind and lame, of cities desolated by the 
judgment of God who turned them into a wilderness in the first place. 
As Mauser observes, “not only are the destruction of cities and the 
barrenness of the land the outcome of God's displeasure. There is a 
more horrifying aspect of God's wrath which is also symbolized by the 
prophet with the word ‘wilderness'; it is the wilderness of the human 


heart which has no faith in God. The disobedient heart of the people is 


Ithis theme is emphasized particularly in the prophets: Isa. 
61.4; 64.10; Jer. 4.26; 12.10; 25.11; 33.10, 12. 
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thirsty land and dry ground on which God will pour out his Spirit to 
water it and give it fertility."* 

It is, nevertheless, not pure symbolism. It may be more than 
geographical, and admittedly much more important than geographical. But 
in light of the correlation between the peoples’ relationship to God and 
the fertility of the land (not in any magical sense but as a providential 
reward or punishment), one must believe that in the Hebrew mind the 
transformation of individuals and nation include the transformation of 
the wilderness in the eschaton. It is thus a fully legitimate category 
of historical contexts of wilderness to speak of its transformation in 
the future hopes of Israel. 

This category, furthermore, is not unrelated to other categories 
of historical contexts. It is, of course, most intimately related to 
Israel's experience in the wilderness. As Israel experienced her begin- 
nings in the wilderness under Moses, so the expectation arose that she 
would experience a new beginning in the wilderness again. Hosea evi- 
dently regards the first wilderness experience as the prototype of the 
second. For he presents Yahweh as promising to Israel, 

Therefore, behold, I will allure her, 

Bring her into the wilderness, 

And speak kindly to her. 

Then I will give her her vineyards from there, 
And the valley of Achor as a door of hope. 


And she will sing there as in the days of her youth, 


lIvauser, S23 
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As in the day when she came up from the land of Egypt 
(Hos. 2.14). 

Here, as also often in Isaiah, the accent is upon a new exodus 
in the wilderness. But this harmonizes quite well with a transformation 
of the wilderness in the eschaton. The new beginning in the wilderness 
and the renewal begun there could naturally extend to the desert itself. 

At least eight categories of historical contexts for the wilder- 
ness thus emerge. The wilderness appears in the contexts of the judg- 
ments of God and the destination of the scapegoat, the experiences of 
Adam, of Moses, Israel, David, and Elijah, and in the eschaton when its 
transformation into paradise is promised. These eight contexts develop 
upon the consistent principle’ that God‘s blessing brings a fruitful land 
but his curse brings a wilderness. And if these historical contexts are 
woven together in light of that principle, the following sketch of the 


wilderness theme suggests itself. 


The biblical-theological development of the wilderness in the Old 


Testament 

Before creation, a chaos of emptiness, darkness, and universal 
sea existed. Moreover, this was a “wilderness-like” chaos in that the 
desolate and chaotic wilderness also was unsuited for life, and like 
pre~-creation choas was the antithesis of Eden, the garden of God. The 
wilderness well deserved its description as “the historical form of 


chaos." 


Brueggemann , 29. 
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But the Spirit of God hovered over this chaos. Where there was 
chaos God brought order; where darkness, light; where sea, land; where 
emptiness, life. And this fertile, cultivated, and inhabited land over- 
flowing with life was thus not only the opposite of pre-creation chaos 
but also the opposite of the wilderness which was like chaos. 

When sin entered the cosmos, God's judgment and curse followed 
and this entailed in part a return to chaos, a return to wilderness. Man 
was excluded from Paradise and forced to labor in a land where wilderness 
resisted his efforts to sustain life, where the thorns and thistles of 
the wilderness had replaced the garden of God. 

To the extent the wilderness was dominant, to that extent the 
curse was evident. And hence when God judged men and nations, whether 
Babylon, Egypt, Edom, Ninevah, Israel, or Judah, he reduced them, it is 
said, to wilderness. In this the judgment and curse of God was visibly 
evident. 

Of course, if the wilderness is the place where the judgment 
and curse of God upon sin is most evident, then it is the most natural 
destination of the scapegoat on the day of atonement who vicariously 
bears the sins of Israel confessed over him. For the sins he bears must 
suffer the judgment and curse of God. And in being condemned to the 
wilderness, the scapegoat is condemned in effect to bear the judgment 
and curse of God. 

Yet as the revelation and power of God could most dramatically 
and effectively be expressed in a creation from desolate chaos in the 
beginning, so the revelation and power of God continued to be dramatical- 


ly and effectively expressed in the chaos-like wilderness thereafter. 
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Hence it was there that Moses saw the revelation of God in the burning 
bush and later in the giving of the law. And it was there he saw the 
power of God in miracles of deliverance and sustenance, Only God could 
do such things in the desolation of the wilderness. 

The chaos-like wilderness was also appropriately the place Israel 
knew as the land of her beginnings, her testing, and her divine suste- 
nance: her beginnings, because as God had brought the earth out of 
chaos, so He brought Israel out of the chaos-like wilderness; her 
testing, because as the chaos could not sustain life, neither could the 
chaos-like wilderness, and hence the lacks of the wilderness brought 
testing; her sustaining, because as God demonstrated his power upon the 
pre-creation chaos, so does he again and again through miracle and provi- 
dence in the wilderness. Only in the chaos-like wilderness could Israel 
experience so dramatically and effectively her beginnings, her testings, 
and her sustenance from God. 

Quite similarly to Israel, David also knew the wilderness as the 
place of his humble beginnings, as the place of testing not only as a 
youth, but also as a newly anointed king and later a temporarily fallen 
one, and as the place of divine protection and sustenance from God 
throughout all the testing. And as for Israel, so for David, the chaos- 
like wilderness was the most appropriate place to dramatically and 
effectively experience these things. 

But if David reflects Israel's experience in the wilderness, 
then Elijah reflects Moses‘ experience. As the wilderness was the most 
appropriate background for Moses‘ encounter with the revelation and 


power of God, so also was it the most appropriate background for Elijah's 
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encounter with the revelation and power of God. And, like Moses, Elijah 
experienced this in large measure at the mountain in the wilderness, 
“Horeb, the mountain of God." 

Thus, as God best expressed his revelation and power in a crea- 
tion from a wilderness-like chaos in the beginning, so he continued to 
reveal Himself and His power in a chaos-like wilderness to Moses, Israel, 
David, and Elijah thereafter. 

‘The wilderness was a place of testing for all, of course, 
because as a cursed land condemned to return to its desolate pre~creation 
state, it could of itself sustain no life. It was "dry, desolate, 
chaotic, hot, lonely, uninhabitable, and uninhabited except for the wild 
and howling animals whose shrieks gave voice to the desolate desert they 
lived within."* 

Hence, aS men experienced the testing of the wilderness, they 
were confronted with the curse of God which brought death. As men ex- 
perienced God's sustaining power and revelation in the wilderness, how- 
ever, they encountered the grace of God, triumphing, as it were, over 
judgment. In the cursed wilderness, then, for Moses, Israel, David, and 
Elijah, God's grace triumphed over judgment. 

It is not surprising, then, from this perspective, that in the 
eschaton when prophets envisioned God's ultimate triumph over sin, this 
included his ultimate triumph over the wilderness caused by sin when it 


would be transformed once again into a paradise like Eden, the garden of 


Inhis was the conclusion from the earlier part of this subsection 
setting forth the geographical significance of the wilderness. 
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God. The same God whose Spirit hovered over the wilderness~-like chaos 
and created Paradise in the beginning would through His Spirit. transform 
the chaos-like wilderness into Paradise again. "The Spirit is poured out 
upon us from on high, and the wilderness becomes a fertile field" (Isa. 
32.15), and her wilderness He will make like Eden, and her desert like 
the garden of the Lord" (Isa. 51.3). And, most importantly, in this is 
reflected the transformation of the wilderness of human hearts also dry 
and thirsty for the Spirit of God. 

This is the sketch of the wilderness theme suggested by the geo- 
graphical and theological studies of the desert. And it attempts to in- 
corporate the principles governing the wilderness and the various cate- 
gories of historical contexts in which the wilderness appears in the Old 


Testament. 


The wilderness in the intertestamental literature 

In turning to the intertestamental literature, one sees very 
little added to this sketch of the wilderness theme. Mauser observes 
that "the vast apocalyptic and pseudepigraphic literature of the Old 
Testament contains very little which is of importance for our theme," 
although he does observe that the eschatological transformation of the 
wilderness is reflected in 1 Enoch 28.1; 29.1,1 and furthermore, that 
the Martyrdom of Isaiah records the retreat of Isaiah and others to a 


desert place, where clothed with garments of hair they lamented over the 


Imauser, 54. 
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sins of Israel.} The reflections backward to Moses and forward to John 
the Baptist seem transparent. 

Perhaps most significant in the intertestamental period is the 
association of the wilderness with Messianic expectation. As in the pre- 
vious subsection on the number 40 the category of usage that emerged from 
the intertestamental period with greatest importance was its association 
with Messianic hopes, so also in this period did the wilderness emerge as 
prominently associated with Messianic hopes. This is not surprising, 
however, for this association had a twofold basis in the Old Testament. 
It was based, first of all, on the many explicit promises that God would 
renew the nation in the wilderness through a prophet in which time God 
would transform the wilderness itself. It was based, secondly, on the 
belief that the Messiah was typified by Moses, David, Israel (Isa. 49.3) 
and his times at least, by Elijah. And since these men and Israel were 
all so intimately associated with the wilderness, it is not surprising 
that the Messiah was expected also to be associated with the wilderness. 
In citing evidence for Moses' typology in the intertestamental period, 
Jeremias also shows from the Damascus document, Josephus, and the Samari- 
tan tradition that the association of the Messiah with the wilderness was 
a widely accepted one. 

The Damascus document, he writes, "may be assigned to the early 

Iipid., 54-5. 


2 . : 
The study in the previous subsection of the significance of the 
number 40 presents some of the evidence for this typology. 


30he Qumran believers were, of course, active in the desert, and 
they quoted Isaiah 40.3 (1 QS 8.14) to confirm that they wanted to pre- 
pare the way of the Lord. It is interesting to note, moreover, that 
Josephus was, for a time, a disciple of a baptist called Bannous in the 
desert, around A.D. 50 (Jos. Vit. 11-12). 
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first half of the first century A.D. on the grounds of vocabulary, lan- 
guage: (pre-Mishnah Heb.), theology, and halaka. It introduces us to a 
sect which went to Damascus in the Herodian period. The whole teaching 
of this sect rests on the idea that the time in the wilderness is a pro- 
totype of the messianic age of salvation. The community lives in taber- 
nacles after the model of the wilderness period. Its members are ‘num- 
bered' (Ex. 30.13f.) and divided after the manner of Exodus 18.25. They 
have entered into covenant, the covenant of God, the new covenant, which 
as the last covenant is a counterpart to that made at Sinai. In the 
present context, however, the decisive pt. is (a) that their leader, who 
is compared to Moses in many other things is, like Moses, a teacher and 
lawgiver, and (b) that he has called them to an exodus which is compared 
to the journey of Israel into the promised land. Since it is wholly 
probable that the ‘teacher of what is true’ is a messianic figure, we 
have in him a second Moses who led the exodus of the last time."* 

Josephus narrates several accounts of revolutionary movements in 
the first century A.D. and they "display the almost stereotyped feature 
that the leaders were calling for a new exodus into the wilderness. 

"Thus Theudas, who called himself a prophetes (cf. Deut. 18.15 
- e« +) led his followers to the Jordan and promised to part the waters, 
obviously for the journey into the desert (Ant. 20.97-99). There then 
followed anonymous popular leaders who lead the people eis tén erémian 
(Bell. II. 259; Ant. 20.167). The Egyptian, who arose shortly before 


Paul was imprisoned, also prophétes einai legon . . . leads his followers 


J. Jeremias, ™"“ Mouses," TDNT, IV (1967), 861. Also Mauser, 
59-61. 
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eis ten eremon. Under Festus there arises a deceiver who promises the 
multitude good fortune and the end of all misery if they will follow him 
into the wilderness (Ant. 20.188). In 73 A.D. a weaver Jonathan in 
Cyrene, promising signs and wonders, again leads his followers eis ten 
eremon (Bell. VII. 438; VI. 351) "2 

These narratives from Josephus show how deep-seated and wide- 
spread was the expectation that the Messiah would be associated with the 
wilderness, particularly in the manner of Moses. 

Jeremias also observes that the Samaritan tradition expected a 
prophet like Moses who would repeat the acts of Moses.” So in the 
Damascus document, Josephus and the Samaritan tradition the intertesta- 
mental period shows the wilderness is associated with the Messiah, and 


particularly perhaps, a Messiah like Moses. 


The wilderness in the New Testament 

The wilderness is, of course, also prominent in the New Testa- 
ment. Erémos as a substantive occurs some thirty-four times; as an ad- 
jective, about fourteen times, and eremia occurs four times. The cate- 
gories of usage, moreover, correspond to those categories which emerged 
in the Old Testament and continued in the intertestamental period. 

Once the adjective means simply “barren" (Gal. 4.27) and, unless 
these references have symbolic overtones, twice references to the desert 


seem merely geographical (Jn. 11.54; Acts 8.26). 


lseremias, 862. 


2tbid., 862. 
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It is evidently regarded as a place of testing in general, for 
persecuted believers of the Old Testament wandered there (Heb. 11.38) and 
it was one of many sources of danger for Paul (2 Cor. 11.6). 

It also continues to picture the judgment of God, for Jesus de- 
clares unbelieving Jerusalem shall be left "desolate" (eremos) (Matt. 
23.38; Lk. 13.35), as also is, typically interpreted from Psalm 69.25, 
the house of Judas (Acts 1.20). 

Closely related to this is the representation of the wilderness 
as the domain of Satan, where demons may drive a man (Lk. 8.29) or 
eschatological Babylon may exist (Rev. 17.3). 

The wilderness is also frequently remembered as the place of 
Israel's testing, particularly her failures in that testing (Acts 7.42; 
1 Cor. 10.5; Heb. 38.17) and also her place of divine help from God 
(Jn. 3.14; 6.31, 49; Acts 7.36, 38, 44; 13.18), all of which is also a 
prototype of testing and help in the eschaton (Rev. 12.6, 14--in allusion 
to Ex. 19.4 and Deut. 32.11). 

The distinctive experience of Moses in the wilderness is also 
remembered (Acts 7.30) as well as his role of leadership for Israel 
(Acts 7, 1 Cor. 10.2 et.al.). 

Of course, the wilderness is also associated in the New Testament 
with John the Baptist: his youth (Lk. 1.80), his baptizing (Matt. 3.1, 
3; Mk. 1.3, 4; Lk. 3.2, 43 Jn. 1.23), and, in general, the place of his 
preaching (Matt. 11.7; Lk. 7.24). And primarily, in the Gospels at 
least, it is associated with Jesus. There he went to pray (Lk. 5.16 
[adj.J]; Mk. 1.35 [adj.J]); there he sought solitude from the crowds 


(Mk. 1.45 [adj.]); there he was followed by crowds (Lk. 4.42 [adj.]); 
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and thereafter being followed by crowds he performed miracles of feeding 
(Matt. 14.13, 15 [adj.}]; Mk. 6.31, 32, 35 [adj.}; Lk. 9.12 [adj.]). 
Other miracles of feeding in the wilderness also are recorded, though 
not so closely linked with the crowds following him into the wilderness 
(Mk. 8.4; Matt. 15.33; [in both cases eremia]; Jn. 6.31, 49). 

But with both John the Baptist and Jesus, it is likely that in 
most instances the wilderness is introduced because of its associations 
with Messianic hopes. Jesus himself alludes to this popularly conceived 
association in the Olivet discourse with his warning against false 
Messiahs, "If therefore they say to you, ‘Behold, he is in the wilder- 
ness," do not go forth" (Matt. 24.26a). And the Roman chiliarch in 
Jerusalem, who came upon Paul and a mob against him, knew of an Egyptian 
who was apparently like many of the false Messiahs mentioned by Josephus, 
for he “stirred up a revolt and led the four thousand men of the Assas- 
sins out into the wilderness" (Acts. 21.38). 

If Jesus" warning seems to argue against a proper association of 
the wilderness with the Messiah, it must be remembered that Jesus is not 
saying where the Messiah would not have'been in the past, but where he 
shall not be in the future. It is not that the disciples are never 
expected to have seen the Messiah in the wilderness, but that they are 
no longer expected to see him there. For Jesus proceeds to describe the 
apocalyptic revelation of the Messiah as an unmistakable public event 
(Matt. .24.27-31), in contrast to a private one in the wilderness or “the 
inner rooms" (Matt. 24.26). So Jesus does not deny the Messiah would 
have been in the wilderness in the past, only that in the apocalyptic 


revelation of the Messiah he would not be there in the future. 
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In several ways, in fact, the New Testament presents Jesus as the 
Messiah associated with the wilderness. He is, first of all, the Messiah 
of the wilderness proclaimed by John the Baptist. It is well known, of 
course, that John prepared the way for the Messiah in the wilderness 
(Matt. 3.3; Lk. 3.4; Is. 40.3, 4) with all that implies in Isaiah's 
development of the wilderness theme. 

Secondly, he is a Messiah of the wilderness because of his 
relationship to Elijah, who prefigured him, preceded him, and was asso- 
ciated with him. He was prefigured by Elijah most particularly in that 
both were nourished by an angel in connection with a forty-day fast. He 
was preceded by him in that John the Baptist could have functioned as 
Elijah preceding the Messiah (Matt. 11.14). And he was associated with 
Elijah on the mount of transfiguration. Since the transfiguration is 
evidently patterned in part after an account of Moses on the mountain in 
the desert (Ex. 24) ,2 the mount of transfiguration presumably represented 
a desert mountain too. Thus, in each aspect of his relationship to 
Elijah, the relationship of Jesus to the wilderness is stressed. Jesus 
is prefigured by Elijah in a forty-day fast in the desert; Jesus is 
preceded by John who, functioning as Elijah, prepares a way for him in 
the desert; and Jesus is associated with Elijah on the mount of trans- 
figuration which is patterned after a mountain in the desert. So the 
relationship Jesus bore to Elijah, the prophet of the wilderness, indeed 
stressed his Messianic association with the wilderness. 


IMauser, 111-5. See the summary of this in the footnote to the 


typology of Moses in the New Testament, pp. 169-70. 
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But thirdly, he is associated with the wilderness in that he is 
presented as the Messiah typified by Adam, Israel, David, and Moses--all 
of whom were intimately associated with the wilderness. 

He was typified by Adam in that both were representatives of the 
race (Rom. 5.12-21; 1 Cor. 15.22, 45-49) and were responsible for effects 
upon all the races: for Adam, death; for Christ, life. Since Jesus re- 
versed the effects of Adam, and Adam brought in the wilderness, one might 
assume that the Messiah who would transform the desert to paradise would 
begin by entering the wilderness. The Messiah who would bring life to 
the world by dying might naturally be expected to bring paradise by 
entering the wilderness. So not only may one argue that Jesus’ associa- 
tion with the wilderness links him to Adam, but his association with Adam 
links him to the wilderness. 

He was typified by Israel ina number of ways, but suertée it to 
note that of both Israel and Jesus is said, “Out of Egypt I called my 
son (Matt. 2.15; Hos. 11.1), and at the baptism he is designated the 
Servant which was at the same time a designation as true Israel (Isa. 
49.3). Since Israel was intimately related to the wilderness, one must 
assume that the Messiah she typified would be related to the wilderness 
too. 

He was also typified by David,” and not surprisingly, since he 


was frequently called the Son of David. But since, like Israel, David 


1, Lohse, "hyios David," TDNT, VIII (1972), 483-4. 


zone may see the previous subsection, the fifth category of usage 
of the number 40. 
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experienced his early life, frequent testing and sustenance from God in 
the wilderness, then to the extent he typified the Messiah, to that ex- 
tent the Messiah would, like David, be associated with the wilderness. 

Finally, Jesus was typified by Moses. This mediator of the old 
covenant, of whom it was promised that a prophet similar to him would be 
raised up (Deut. 18.15) is explicitly presented as a type of the Messiah 
in Acts (3.22; 7.20-44),1 Hebrews (3.1-6; 11.24-28 [cf. 2.7, 9, 14]),7 
the Johannine literature (Jn. 3.14; 6.32 f£.; perhaps Jn. 10.11, 14 in 
light of M. Ex. on 14.31; Rev. 15.3)? and Paul (1 Cor. 10.1-2; 2 Cor. 
3.1-18).4 

But Moses is, furthermore, implicitly presented as a type of the 


Messiah in Matthew's infancy narrative,” the account of Jesus' fasting 


lseremias, "Mouses," 868-9. 


2tbid., 871. 


30TH Revelation the Moses/Christ typology occurs in 15.3. Those 
who overcome, standing on the shore of the crystal sea, adousin ten oden 
Mouseos tou doulou tou theou kai ten Odén tou arniou. The divine sees 
beginning and end, prototype and fulfillment, together. The exodus from 
Egypt is a type of the redemption from the aeon of sin, the passage 
through the Red Sea is a type of the passage of the redeemed through the 
crystal sea to their heavenly home, the triumph song of Moses (Ex. 15) is 
a type of the triumphant rejoicing of those who overcome, and Moses as 
the divinely sent liberator is a type of the Lamb." Ibid., 872. 


4tpid., 869. 


"Thus according to a legend attested in Joseph. and Rabb. tradi- 
tion the prophecy of the birth of the liberator of Israel by one Egypt- 
ian scribe (cf. Matt. 2.4-6) provided the occasion for the startled 
Pharoah (cf. 2.3) to order the slaying of the children of the Israelites 
(cf. 2.16). But the father of Moses was told by God in a dream (cf. 2. 
13) that his child would be saved. If one adds that in Joseph., quoting 
from the story of Moses (Ex. 4.19), the death of the persecutor is also 
foretold (2.20), and that mention of Egypt (2.13-15) necessarily sug- 
gests the story of Moses, one is forced to the conclusion that the fact 
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forty days and forty nights,* the introduction to the Sermon on the 


Mount, ~ the feeding miracles, > the appointment of the seventy, the 


transfiguration, 4 and the last supper. > So Moses in the New Testament 


that the infancy story of Moses provides a model for that of Jesus im- 
plicitly characterises Jesus as the second Moses." Ibid., 870-1. 


lipid., 871. 


2Jeremias admits the possibility that "Mt. sees in 'the" mountain 
of the Sermon on the Mount a counterpart to the Mount of God on which 
Moses received the Law, for in Mt. 5.17, 21f. Jesus is contrasted with 
Moses as the One who declares the true will of God, and it is thus highly 
probable that Mt. had this comparison in view in the composition of the 
whole of the Sermon on the Mount." Ibid., 871. 


3the only miracles that occur in the wilderness are miracles of 
feeding. This alone draws an implicit comparison with Moses who fed 
Israel with manna in the wilderness. But the comparison is further em- 
phasized in those feeding miracles occuring after the crowds follow Jesus 
into the wilderness, and there sustaining them miraculously (Matt. 14.13, 
15; Mk. 6.31, 32, 35; Lk. 9.12). Mauser observes that the comparison is 
emphasized most implicitly by Mark, who in Mark 6.31f. cites a number of 
details which present Jesus as the new Moses: (1) Jesus asks the crowd 
to rest, alluding to the eschatological rest in the wilderness promised 
the people of Israel in the second exodus led by the new Moses (Isa. 63. 
14; Jer. 31.2). (2) Jesus has compassion on the people who are like 
sheep without a shepherd, alluding to Numbers 27.17 and Ezekiel 34.5, 
both of which passages are related to the wilderness theme and identify 
Jesus as the new Moses of the wilderness. (3) The reference to the green 
grass (Mk. 6.39), “far from being an indication of the season or a 
novelistic detail, is an indication of the eschatological change of the 
wilderness into the land of fertility and rest," thus identifying Jesus 
as the new Moses bringing the second exodus. (4) The precision in the 
account of the peoples grouping on the grass by hundreds and fifties 
alludes to the order of the Mosaic camp in the wilderness (e.g. Ex. 18. 
21), thus further drawing attention to Jesus as the new Moses. So the 
peoples" following Jesus into the wilderness, the idea of rest in the 
desert, the shepherd motif, the giving of food and the arrangement into 
groups patterned after Israel's in the wilderness--all of these point to 
the presentation of Jesus as the new Moses in the feeding miracles. 
Mauser, 134-7. 


4the ascent of Moses to Sinai and his vision of the glory of God 
has been regarded by many as the background to the account of Jesus' 
transfiguration. Mauser believes that "every main feature of the trans- 
figuration story finds its counterpart in the wilderness tradition of the 
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is both explicitly and implicitly presented as a type of the Messiah. 
And since Moses was regarded aS a man of the wilderness par excellence, 
it would be expected that the Messiah he typified would be associated 
with the wilderness as well. 

The significance of the wilderness in the New Testament thus cer- 
tainly includes its association with Messianic expectation. In pre- 
senting Jesus as the Messiah of the wilderness of Isaiah 40.2-4, who is 
preceded and prefigured by Elijah and associated with him, and who, 
moreover, is typified by Adam, Israel, David, and Moses, the New Testa- 
ment clearly presents Jesus as the Messiah of the wilderness. 

One may conclude, then, that the New Testament does indeed con- 


tinue to reflect all the associations of the wilderness in the Old 


Old Testament.” The correspondence he observes may be summarized as 
follows: (1) As the transfiguration of Jesus occurred "after six days" 
(in Matt. and Mk.), so Moses and Joshua spent six days on Mt. Sinai 
while the cloud covered the mountain, after which time Moses received 
the revelation on Sinai (Ex. 24.16). So six days preceded revelation in 
both cases. (2) As Jesus took only a few--Peter, James, and John--from 
so many, so Moses took at first only the seventy elders and Aaron, Nadab, 
and Abihu (Ex. 24.1, 9), and finally only Joshua. So the motif of 
selection is in both accounts. (3) As the transfiguration took place on 
a mountain, so also, of course, did Moses receive the law on the moun- 
tain. (4) As Jesus was transfigured and radiated the glory of God, so 
also, according to tradition was Moses (2 Cor. 3.18). (5) As Peter sug- 
gested making three tents at the transfiguration, so Moses met Yahweh in 
the tent of the testimony (Num. 9.15), where he received God's continued 
directions (Ex. 33.7f£.). So the tent motif is common to both. (6) As 
the cloud of the glory of God overshadowed Jesus in the transfiguration, 
so in Exodus 24.16 does it cover the mountain of God. (7) As the voice 
out of the cloud speaking to the disciples said “hear him" and thus 
alluded to Deuteronomy 18.15 and thus designated Jesus as the "prophet 
like Moses,” so Moses was the prototype of the Messiah. Mauser, 111.5. 

>A Mauser observes, this comparison may be most clear in Mark. 
But there is a natural comparison that emerges, of course, from the sim- 
ple fact that Jesus is the mediator of the new covenant and Moses, the 
old. Ibid., 138. 
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Testament and the intertestamental period, but, like the intertestamental 
period, it also draws special attention to the wilderness as the place of 


Messianic expectation, and this may be considered a new category. 


The determination of the significance of the wilderness in the temptation 


account 

Now from all these associations with the wilderness in general, 
the interpreter must determine the significance of the wilderness in the 
temptation account in particular. Perhaps the first step should be to 
determine which of these associations harmonize best with the signifi- 
cance of the number 40 and/or the meaning of the baptism. This will sur- 
face all the best possibilities for the significance of the wilderness in 
the temptation account. Then further study of the temptation account 
may confirm or deny, emphasize or minimize these possibilities which 
emerge. 

The wilderness, it was discovered in the relevant sources, was 
associated particularly with (1) pre-creation chaos, and, in eight his- 
torical contexts, with (2) the judgments of God, (3) the destination of 
the scapegoat, the experiences (4) of Adam, (5) of Moses, (6) of Israel, 
(7) of David, (8) of Elijah, and (9) the eschaton. And then drawing upon 
its associations with these men and Israel, who were types of the Messiah 
who would bring the eschaton, the wilderness was also associated with 
(10) the Messiah. 

Quite amazingly, and quite frustratingly, if one wishes to narrow 
his options, each of these associations of the wilderness harmonize 


either directly or indirectly with the possible meanings of 40, and then 
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also in a broader way in some respects also harmonize either directly or 
indirectly with the baptism. Instead of eliminating any options of in- 
terpretation, the wilderness strengthens precisely the ones that have 


already surfaced. 


The harmony of the associations of the wilderness with the possible 
meanings of 40 


To demonstrate the harmony with possible meanings of 40, one must 
recall it was concluded that 40 harmonized well with the baptism whether 
it were under the influence of the (1) story of Noah, (2) the wanderings 
of Israel, (3) the fasts of Moses and Elijah, who embodied the spirit of 
true Israel, (4) the contest of David with Goliath, or the association of 
40 with the (5) Messiah in general.+ A comparison of the wilderness 
categories to these shows quickly that six of the ten wilderness associa- 
tions harmonize directly with four of the five possible categories of 
influence upon 40. For obviously the association of the wilderness with 
Israel, Moses, Elijah, David, the Messiah, and the eschaton harmonizes 
directly with the association of 40 with the wanderings of Israel, the 
fasts of Moses and Elijah, the contest of David with Goliath, and the 
Messiah in general. 

The four remaining associations of the wilderness (with pre- 
creation chaos, the judgments of God, the fall of Adam, and the destina- 
tion of the scapegoat) then harmonize indirectly with the one remaining 


category of influence upon 40, namely, the story of Noah. For as the 


log, end of "the significance of 40 in the temptation account." 
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wilderness was associated with pre-creation chaos, so also was the sea 
through which Noah came. ! And as the wilderness associations with the 
judgments of God and the destination of the scapegoat both testified to 
the wilderness as the place of judgment, so also, of course, were the 
waters of the flood associated with judgment. And, of course, as it was 
concluded in the last chapter, Noah is apparently presented as a second 
Adam. Thus, as Noah passed through the judgment of the waters of chaos 
to bring his family to a new creation, so perhaps the Noah-like Messiah 
passes through the judgment of the wilderness of chaos to bring his own 
to a new creation in the eschaton. But whatever the final result is upon 
the interpretation, one must conclude in any case that the association of 
the wilderness with chaos and judgment coincides with the significance 
given to 40 in the story of Noah. And thus each association of the wil- 
derness does indeed harmonize either directly or indirectly with the 


possible meanings of 40. 


The harmony of the associations of the wilderness with the baptism 


Each must, of course, also harmonize with the baptism, since con- 
tinuity with the baptism was the first requirement for possible signifi- 
cances of the number 40. But each also has continuity with the baptism 
apart from mediation through the number 40. 


In order to show this continuity one must recall the meaning 


although this was discussed in the first chapter, and confirmed 
thereby, among other things, the comparison of Noah to Adam, it is worth 
noting in passing that Mauser also relates the sea to the wilderness. 
Mauser, 124-8. 
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concluded for the baptism. Although some aspects of its meaning were 
admittedly tentative, the meaning of the event might be summarized like 
this: In vicarious repentance Jesus submitted to a baptism through 
“waters of judgment," was declared God's Messianic son, king, and ser- 
vant, and foreshadowed his mission, that as a pure humble dove of sacri- 
fice he would bring the salvation pictured in creation, Noah, the exodus, 
and Jonah. Then the study of 40 confirmed various aspects of this 
meaning and also surfaced a new association of the baptism and temptation 
with David. 

Each association of the wilderness harmonizes with such a meaning 
of the baptism in every respect. The first association of the wilderness 
was with pre-creation chaos. It is perhaps the most important one since 
it permeates the other nine associations. It explains (1) the judgment 
of Adam as a return in part to pre-creation chaos. It underscores the 
severity of (2) the judgments of God upon nations and (3) the scapegoat. 
It dramatizes the wilderness as the place of beginnings, testings, and 
sustenance for (4) Israel and (5) David. It is in the background of 
(6) Moses' and (7) Elijah's experience of the wilderness as, like pre- 
creaton chaos, the place of the .revelation and power of God. And, 
finally, it relates the (8) Messiah's transformation of the wilderness to 
paradise in the (9) eschaton to the original creation from chaos in the 


beginning. 


The possible influence of the wilderness upon the temptation account 


Although it thus permeates the other associations of the wilder- 


ness, it may still be considered a separate association directly 
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influencing the meaning of the temptation account. Under this influence 
of its association with pre-creation chaos, the wilderness may proceed 
upon the baptism's typology and Messianic declaration and show that the 
one declared the Messiah who would bring the salvation typified by 
creation, Noah, Israel's exodus, and Jonah now proceeded to a chaos-like 
wilderness through which he would pass, as did Noah, Israel, and Jonah 
pass through the chaos of the waters (and Israel on through the chaos of 
the wilderness) and from which he would create a paradise again in a new 
creation. 

Under the influence of its association with the judgment of God, 
the wilderness in the temptation account may proceed upon the viearious 
repentance of the baptism, the dove-like sacrifice which that foreshad- 
owed as God's servant, and the typology of Noah, and thus stress the 
judgment that Jesus bore, perhaps so far as to suggest that as Noah 
passed through the forty days and nights of God's judgment, so now Jesus 
bears vicariously the judgment of God forty days and nights in the wil- 
derness. 

Under the influence of its association with Adam, the wilderness 
in the temptation account may proceed upon the baptismal anointing of. 
Jesus as God's representative, and suggest that. as Adam, beginning in 
paradise, brought man into a wilderness, so Jesus, beginning in the wil- 
derness, would bring man into paradise. 

Under the influence of its association with the scapegoat, the 
wilderness in the temptation account would similarly proceed upon the 
repentance of the baptism and the dove-like servant sacrifice it fore- 
shadowed, and may suggest that Jesus, like the scapegoat, bears vicari- 


ously the sins of Israel into the wilderness. 
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Under the influence of its association with Israel's beginnings, 
testings, and divine sustenance, the wilderness in the temptation account 
May proceed upon the exodus typology and the related designation of Jesus 
as true Israel in the designation of servant (Isa. 49.3) and representa- 
tive Israel in the designation of king (Ps. 2.7), and suggest that as 
Israel passed through the Red Sea and into the wilderness for forty 
years, so Jesus passed through the baptism and into the wilderness where 
he too knew the beginnings of his mission, testings, and sustenance from 
God for a corresponding forty days. 

Under the influence of its association with David's beginnings, 
testings, and divine sustenance, the wilderness in the temptation account 
would proceed upon the baptismal anointing of Jesus as the king and Son 
of David, and suggest that, in general, as David knew the wilderness, so 
also did Jesus experience it as the place of beginnings, testings, and 
sustenance. And it may suggest, more particularly, that as shortly after 
his anointing David confronted the taunting of Goliath for forty days 
and then defeated him, so Jesus shortly after his anointing confronted 
Satan for forty days and then defeated him. 

Under the influence of its association with Moses’ and Elijah's 
experience of the wilderness as the place of their fasting and also their 
encounter with the revelation and power of God, the wilderness in the 
temptation account may again continue the typology of Israel in the bap- 
tism, in that these men embodied the spirit of true Israel, and may sug- 
gest that as cha: veveiacten and power of God was displayed to these men 
in the wilderness, so also was it crystallized and confirmed there for 


Jesus. And furthermore, as noted before, as Israel was represented 
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before God by Moses, the great lawgiver, and Elijah, the great prophet, 
particularly in their forty-day fasts in the wilderness, so also does 
Jesus represent true Israel in his forty-day fast in the wilderness, and 
like Moses he repents for the sins of Israel, and like Elijah he is 
nourished by food from angels at the time of his fast. 

Finally, under the influence of its association with the Messiah 
and the eschaton, the wilderness in the temptation account would quite 
naturally proceed upon the designation of Jesus as Messiah at the baptism 
and the rich typology of his salvation the baptism portrayed. And thus 
the one proclaimed Messiah at the baptism would naturally proceed to the 
wilderness associated with him, the wilderness he would furthermore 
transform into paradise in the eschaton. 

Each of the associations of the wilderness which emerged in the 
Old Testament, the intertestamental literature, and the New Testament 
would thus harmonize with the meaning of the baptism and the confirmation 
of that in the study of the number 40. And, therefore, each of these 
categories of influence must be regarded as viable options influencing 
the temptation account. As it was concluded after a study of 40, so also 
with this: only further study of the temptation account may confirm or 


deny, emphasize or minimize, any one of them. 


The Significance of Satan's Presence 


The relevance to the temptation account of both 40 and the wil- 
derness has been presented. But each element of the setting must be 
scrutinized to determine its significance for the account. And that must 


include, among other things, the element of Satan's presence. 
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Instead of attempting a complete Satanology,- the intention of 
this study is to summarize and focus upon some widely accepted conclu- 
Sions about Satan that answer certain questions raised by his role in the 
temptation account. 

One question is raised, for example, simply by his role as an 
agent of evil who tests and tempts. For, in light of the fact that other 
elements in the baptism and temptation accounts evoke imagery and events 
from the Old Testament and intertestamental literature, one naturally 
asks, with what events was this agent of evil particularly associated in 
this same literature? The answer to this question may, of course, link 
the temptation to comparable events in the past and give insight into 
Satan's significance in the temptation of Jesus. 

Another question is raised by the representation of Satan as not 
merely an agent of evil, but as the preeminent ruler of all evil who 
claims lordship over the world. One must certainly ask if this remark- 
able claim to preeminence and rule was widely accepted in the New Testa- 
ment period. And the answer to this question will reveal the magnitude 
the Gospel writers intended to give the conflict between Jesus and Satan. 

Such are the questions raised by Satan's role as tempter and 
ruler. But a final question is raised by this role as well. For Satan 
occupied a relatively minor role in the Old Testament. He was probably 


not ever presented as.the great ruler of all evil. And it was mainly 


tor more complete studies one may wish to see, for example, S. 
Eitrem, Some Notes on Demonology in the New Testament, 2nd ed. (Oslo, 
1966); E. Fascher, Jesus und der Satan (Halle, 1949); W. Foerster and 
G. von Rad, “diaballo, diabolos," TDNT, II (1964), 71-81; W. Foerster 
and K. Schaferdiek, “Satanas," TDNT, VII (1971), 151-65. 
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God, and not Satan, who was responsible for testing men and nations. So 
a final question must ask what process of thought led to his role in the 
temptation account. How did a relatively obscure accusing angel among 
the "sons of God" emerge as the srecuiuent ruler of darkness and master 
architect of all evil and temptation? 

Of course, by answering this last question, one answers the first 
two. For by tracing the process of thought that led to Satan's eminence 
in the world of evil, one must first focus on certain events with which 
he was associated. And, secondly, one must, of course, conclude with the 
view of Satan in the New Testament period. So the three questions reduce 


to one: In the relevant literature, how was the role of Satan progres- 


sively unfolded? 


The significance of Satan in the Old Testament 


One must begin in the Old Testament with the meaning of the name 
Satan. The word means simply “enemy" or “adversary” and refers most 
often to natural human adversaries. The Philistines, for example, feared 
David might act as an adversary against them (1 Sam. 29.4). Or, again, 
Hadad the Edomite and the Aramean Rezon, son of Eliada, were adversaries 
to Israel under Solomon (1 Ki. 11.14, 23). 

The word may also bear a more specific sense, however, and refer 
to a particular kind of enemy, namely, the accuser at law. And if this 


specific sense of the word is present in the designation of Hadad and 


1g. von Rad cites Zech. 3.1; 1 Chr. 21.1; 1 Ki. 17.18; Gen. 41.9 
among his evidence. von Rad. 73. . 
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and Rezon as "satans," then they would be “not merely enemies according 
to the general sense of the term, but adversaries in the specific legal 
sense, "+ raised up by God because of Solomon's sin. 

But satan INay refer to Supernatural adversaries too. Once the 
angel of the Lord stands as a Stan against Balaam (Num. 22,22-23). And 
here the word appears to be merely a description and not a title or name. 

However, this noun is apparently a name or title of the heavenly 
enemy and accuser of man in three Old Testament contexts: the prologue 
of Job (Jb. 1, 2); Zechariah's vision of the high priest Joshua's 
cleansing (Zech. 3.1-10); and the Chronicler's account of David's census 
of Israel (1 Chr. 21.1-8). In each of these contexts the meaning of the 
word as adversary is clear, and the legal sense seems quite possible as 
well, particularly in the prologue of Job and the vision of Zechariah. 
But in any case, what may be known of Satan in the Old Testament must be 
gathered from these three contexts. 

In the prologue of Job, Satan presents himself before Yahweh in a 
heavenly court scene. Yahweh regards Job as righteous; Satan challenges 
that Job's righteousness is insincere. If his prosperity is taken away, 
Satan argues, his faithfulness will cease. Then in a series of steps, 
Satan is progressively given permission to destroy the property and 


family of Job. 


In the vision of Zechariah, Joshua the high priest stands before 


lipid. 


"Heavenly as well as earthly government has a similar agent, 
i.e., one to fulfill the function of judicial prosecutor in the court of 
heaven.” Ibid. 
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Yahweh (and/or the angel of Yahweh). He wears filthy garments repre- 
senting his sin. But Yahweh will clothe him with festal robes repre- 
senting his cleansing. As Yahweh prepares to do this, however, Satan 
stands ready to accuse Joshua (and “prosecute" him?) . In response, 
though, Yahweh sharply rebukes Satan and proceeds to address Joshua. 

In the Chronicler's account of the census of Israel, Satan is an 
adversary to the nation (1 Chr. 21.1-17). As such he brings punishment 
to the nation by inciting David to sin in numbering the people. For as 
punishment upon David and Israel, God slays 70,000 men by pestilence. 

It is true that other passages may perhaps be understood as 
Speaking of Satan. The serpent of Genesis 3 and the fallen cherub of 
Ezekiel 28.11-19 may well refer to him. Certainly by the New Testament 
period they were so understood. Nevertheless, only in the prologue of 
Job, the census of David, and the vision of Zechariah is Satan explicitly 
mentioned. 

From these three passages, however, his character and work are 
fairly evident. With respect to his character one must observe that, on 
the one hand, it is clearly evil. In the prologue of Job he challenges 
the statement of God instead of bowing before Him. In the vision of 
Zechariah he must be rebuked by Yahweh. And in the account of the census 
he leads the king of Israel to sin. So one must question the suggestion 
of von Rad that only in the latter passage does Satan “have a hostile 
influence" and in the first two passages he is “not an evil power." 

On the other hand, his character is not presented as so deeply 
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evil as later writings will present it. He is not, for example, presen- 
ted as the embodiment of all evil, totally corrupted, and continually 
opposed to God and man. The Old Testament presentation certainly allows 
for that description of Satan in later writings, but it does not unfold 
that picture of him. 

With respect to his work one must similarly observe that, on the 
one hand, his work as adversary to man in accusing him, testing him, and, 
in the case of Job, inflicting harm upon him is consistently presented. 
And in this work he is also consistently represented as the subordinate 
of Yahweh without whose permission he cannot work. The prologue of Job 
makes this clear, and the Chronicler presumes upon it. For his well- 
known alteration of the earlier account of the census in 1 Samuel 24.1 is 
justified only by the presumption that Satan was the providential agent 
of God's anger. In that earlier account it is said that the "anger of 
Yahweh burned against Israel and it incited David" (18a. 24.1). Out of 
concern, perhaps, to separate Yahweh from sin, but nevertheless presuming 
upon Satanic agency, the Chronicler can more particularly specify Satan 
as the one who led David to sin. 

Although much is sometimes said of the Chronicler's theological 
point made By the alteration, he certainly had the precedent of Job to 
draw upon. For, as Gerhardsson and others have observed, after Satan had 
caused the Sabeans, the Chaldeans and wind and fire to destroy Job's 
family and property, Job himself can say, “The Lord has taken away" (Jb. 


1.21), with which the epilogue agrees when it records the comfort Job 
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received "for all the evil Yahweh had brought upon him" (Jb. 42.11) .1 
In Job the Lord caused the evil, but Satan was a morally responsible 
agent. So Satan. is indeed consi secnuy represented as the adversary of 
man but under the authority of God. 

On the other hand, the extent of his activity and influence is 
not, clearly at least, as broad as later writings will show it. He is 
not, for example, the ruler of all evil whose spirit lay ultimately 
behind all disobedience (Eph. 2.2). But once again, however, one may say 
that the Old Testament allows for that. It simply does not fully develop 
that picture of Satan. 

So the character of Satan as evil, and his work as that of adver- 
sary, are clearly in the Old Testament. But the full depth of his evil 
and breadth of his work were not unfolded until.later. And although one 
may speculate about the origin and destiny of Satan, unless one links the 
figure of Satan to the sons of God of Genesis 6, the cherub of Ezekiel 
28.11-19, the Lucifer of Isaiah 14 or the serpent of Genesis 3, one must 
also conclude that the Old Testament says nothing explicitly about either 
his origin or destiny, and that this, also, did not crystallize until 


later. 


The significance of Satan in the intertestamental and rabbinic literature 


Such development of the role of Satan begins to take place in the 


intertestamental period and later in the rabbinic writings. Setting 


13, Gerhardsson, The Testing of God's Son: An Analysis of an 
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aside the Qumran material for a moment, one may sketch from the other 
literature of this period a description of Satan with respect to his 
names, his origin, his work, and his destiny. 

The names of Satan include Satan, satana, and diabolos (Gr. Bar. 
4; Apc. Mos. 15f; Apc. Sadrach; Ass. Mos. 10.1f, etc.) which are all 
old. Mastima is found parallel to Satan (Damasc. 16.5) -2 Beliar 
(Belial), the name most frequent in Qumran, > also occurs occasionally in 
this literature. And “a common name in Rabbinic writings and the Pseude- 
pigrapha is Sammaél."4 

The origin of Satan is ultimately, of course, from God, since 
Satan is never presented as self-existent. But his origin as an evil 
creature is traced in this period to his fall from heaven.” Although 
Foerster argues that "the idea of Satan originally had nothing whatever 
to do . . . with the fallen angels" since "a fall of Satan from heaven 


#6 


would make his work impossible, it is nevertheless true that in this 


period Satan's origin as an evil creature was often traced to this cosmic 
fall. 


The work of Satan was "to disrupt the relation between God and 


lroerster, “diabolos," 79. 
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3Foerster, "Satanas," 154. 


4roerster, “diabolos," 79. 
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man, and especially between God and Israel." And as in the Old Testa- 
ment he sought to do this by accusing, tempting, and inflicting harm. 
His work as judicial accuser “is found throughout the literature of this 
period." And his role as tempter is seen quite widely too. Many famous 
temptations and sins in the past are traced to the impetus of Satan as, 
for example, “in the case of the fall, . . . of Cain and Abel, of Noah, 
of Abraham, of the Exodus, of the golden calf, of David, of the history 


3 


of Israel, and of many rabbis." And, of course, his devilish activity 


is presented as behind every kind of temptation in the present as well: 
"Satan entices to sin in every forn. "4 Nevertheless, his work is not so 
extensive nor his power so great that he is regarded as “lord of the 
world."> Finally, his capacity to inflict harm is portrayed, if not 
directly, then at least indirectly, because of the destruction that comes 
upon men from their sin, for “the final aim of temptation is man‘s de- 
. "6 

struction. 


The destiny of Satan is also quite clear. In the eschaton he 


will be no more.’ It is stated, for example, that "The Lord says in that 


lipid., 76. 
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day he will burn up the earth and with it the adversary of the human 
race" (Apoc. Esr. 4.43) .4 This concludes a brief sketch of Satan's 


names, origin, work, and destiny in this literature. 


The significance of Satan in the Qumran literature 

The Qumran-.material presents a similar but distinctive picture of 
Satan. It is similar, first of all, with respect to Satan's origin. 
Although “the view of the devil as a fallen angel has no place in the 


2 


basic Qumran teaching,"“ in light of its emphasis on the sovereignty of 


God, one must conclude he is a creature subordinate to God, and not 
autonomous. No full-fledged dualism comes in with the figure of Satan.? 

It is similar, also, with respect to Satan's work. "The world 
and men are under the sway of Belial, whom God and the righteous hate 
and who hates God and the righteous. God calls forth the righteous out 
of the mass of the children of Belial and so prepares them by His leading 
that they give themselves up freely to His will. Belial tries to over- 
throw the children of light; he oppresses and persecutes them, 1 QS 3.24; 
1 QH passin."4 So Satan is clearly the adversary of God's people. 

Finally, it is similar with respect to Satan's destiny. "As God 
created the spirit of wickedness, so He has appointed an end for the 
being of wickedness, 1 QS 4.18; then Belial, his angels, and the hosts of 


lroerster, “diabolos,™ 78. 
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men who belong to his ‘lot' will fall under judgment. In a last violent 
battle Belial‘'s end will come and then truth will reign on the earth. 
God will create something new, the return of Paradise and a life of men 
with the angels, 1 QS 4.20~-25; 1 QH 3.21f.; 6.13; 7.14f.; 11.12f., 25-27; 
15.16."4 

So the satanology of eueani does indeed have many elements in 
common with the satanology of literature contemporary to it. But its 
distinctiveness may also be observed. And one is prepared for that dis- 
tinctiveness by the very titles given to Satan. 

The most common name of Satan is Belial, which does not occur in 
the rabbinic writings. Mastfma is used apparently only in the abstract. 
Satan is found only three times. And Sammael, the rabbinic name for the 
devil, is not used at all.” | 

Then, although there is little distinctive in its presentation of 
Satan's destiny, the distinctive development of Satan's origin and work 
is readily apparent. 

With respect to his origin, although no difference emerges re- 
garding his fundamental ontology as a creature, his origin as a creature 
of evil is nevertheless not traced to a pre-cosmic fall from heaven, as 
it was in the other literature of this period. For, as it was previously 
mentioned, "the view of the devil as a fallen angel has no place in the 


basic Qumran teaching." 
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And with respect to his work a distinction may be seen, if not in 
the kind of work, at least in its extent, for “Belial is the one sover- 
eign prince in the kingdom of darkness, beside whom there can be no other 


autonomous powers of evil."! 


The Qumran material thus presents a Satan 
with greater power and dominion than he appears to have in the other 
literature. And although a cosmic fall from heaven is not assigned to 
him, he is, as in the literature contemporary to Qumran, presented as an 
evil being feverishly active as an adversary--accusing, tempting, and 
persecuting the people of God. And his ultimate destiny is destruction 
in the eschaton. 

But whatever the similarities and differences one sees in the 
various bodies of literature in the intertestamental period, one unmis- 
takable fact emerges when this literature is compared to the Old Testa- 
ment. Satan is certainly represented with a remarkably greater role in 
the world of evil. To be sure, many did not assign him the same degree 
ot activity and power. And for many he was not regarded as lord of the 
world. Some writings, in fact, such as Ethiopian Enoch and 4 Esdras men- 
tioned him little or not at all.” But in most of the writings his 
greater role could not be clearer. He is the central figure in the world 
of evil from the time his origin is traced to a fall from heaven before 
creation to the time of his dramatic destruction before the new creation. 
His work is practically universalized. It is detected behind every 
famous temptation and sin of the past and exercised with the highest and 
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broadest authority in the present. For in this period Satan began to be 
recognized as the sovereign prince of demons. Satan indeed emerges as 


the central figure in the world of evil in this literature. 


The significance of Satan in the New Testament 


What may have been erratically affirmed in the intertestamental 
period about Satan, however, is consistently affirmed of him in the New 
Testament. For, indeed, “all the functions ascribed to Satan in Judaism 
are found again in the New Testament. But they now culminate in a 


Single, supernatural power and dominion of Satan to which demons and the 


whole of this aeon are basically subject. "4 


As the distinctive titles of Satan in Qumran seemed to anticipate 
its distinctive presentation of Satan, so the sheer number and diversity 
of titles in the New Testament seem to anticipate its presentation of the 


all-encompassing breadth and power of Satan. Not surprisingly, he is 


2 


called most frequently Satan and the devil. But he is also known as 


3 


the evil one, Belial, Beelzebul,~ the ruler of this world, the serpent, 


lipid., 80. 


2The names "Satan" and "devil" are virtually interchangeable in 
the New Testament, and not surprisingly since diabolos was the Greek 
translation of the Hebrew Satanas. Both names are used, for example, in 
Matthew's temptation account. Or, again, Matthew and Luke can use 
"devil" where Mark will record "Satan" (Matt. 13.30; Lk. 8.12; Mk. 4.15). 
John may say with respect to Judas‘ betrayal that both "the devil put 
(it) into his heart" (13.2) and that “Satan entered in" (13.27). Paul, 
as well, refers just as easily to the evil one as both Satan and the 
devil, as, for example, in 1 Tim. ("Satan" in 1.20; 5.15, but "devil"™ in 
3.6, 7, 11). ‘Finally, the Seer of Revelation explicitly calls this 
fallen angel "the devil and Satan." 


3commenting on Beelzebul in Lk. 11.14-26, I. H. Marshall writes, 
". . . the English form 'Beelzebub’ comes from the Latin and is due to 
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the tempter, the enemy, the god of this world, the prince of the power of 
the air, the accuser of the brethren, the father of lies, and the great 
dragon. 

The origin of Satan does not receive a great deal of attention, 
but he is clearly a creature subordinate to God. And the references to 
his fall from heaven in the ministry of Jesus (Lk. 10.18), in the apoca- 
lyptic battle of heaven (Rev. 12.7-12), and perhaps in the judgment when 
he is "cast out"? (Jn. 12.31), all perhaps presume upon the imagery of 


a pre-cosmic fall of Satan. Foerster argues that such a fall from 


assimilation to 2 Ki. 1.2, 3, 6. The derivation of the name is disputed, 
and is in any case unimportant for the meaning of the text, since Beelze- 
bul is simply a popular name for the prince of the demons. The name does 
not occur in Jewish literature, but appears to represent the same figure 
as Belial in the intertestamental literature. 'Beel-' is clearly equiva- 
lent to ‘Baal,’ i.e. ‘lord.' The second part of the word has been traced 
to l. z°bul, ‘*house, high place, temple’ (1 Ki. 8.13; Is. 63.15), giving 
‘lord of the house’ .. . 2. the name zbl found in a Ras Shamra text, 
where the word may be a proper name or mean ‘prince’ in the phrase zbl 
b'l 3. Aramaic d“haba, ‘anmity,' giving the meaning ‘the enemy’ (Tg. Nu. 
10.35; Ct.R. 7.10). The form Baalzebub for the god of Ebron in 2 Ki. 1.2 
is probably a derisive pun (‘lord of the flies') on an original 'Baalze- 
bul.’'" I. H. Marshall, Commentary on Luke, NIGTC (Grand Rapids, 1978), 
473. 

lin the New Testament “Satan"“ occurs about thirty-four times, the 
“devil,” about thirty-eight times; "“Beelzebul," in one synoptic context 
(Matt. 10.25; 12.24, 27; Mk. 3.2; Lk. 11.15, 18, 19); the “enemy,” once 
(Lk. 10.19); the “evil one,“ ten times (Matt. 6.13; 13.19, 38; Jn. 17.15; 
Eph. 6.16; 1 Jn. 2.13, 14; 3.12; 5.18, 19); the “tempter,” twice (Matt. 
4.3; 1 Thess. 3.5); "“Beliar," once (2 Cor. 6.15); “god of this world," 
once (2 Cor. 4.4); "prince of the power of the air," once (Eph. 2.2); 
“accuser of the brethren," once (Rev. 12.10); “serpent,” twice explicit- 
ly (Rev. 12.19; 20.2), three times implicitly (2 Cor. 11.3; 1 Tim. 2.14; 
Rom. 16.20); “ruler of this world," three times (Jn. 12.31; 14.30; 
16.11); “great dragon," thirteen times, all in Revelation (12.3, 4, 7, 7, 
9, 13, 16, 17; 13.2, 4, 11; 16.3; 20.2). 
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heaven cannot be reconciled with a fall in time. But since, as Foerster 
affirms, there is an “already-not yet" quality to all of the New Testa- 
ment statements about Satan, it seems eaaaonebte to suppose that a pre- 
cosmic fall of Satan may contain the "already" of his judgment but the 
“not yets" of future stages in the execution of that judgment. So 
although the New Testament doesn't dwell on the origin of Satan, he is 
nevertheless clearly a creature of God whose evil ways are likely traced 
to a pre-cosmic fall from heaven. 

The work of Satan, of course, in the New Testament receives much 
more attention than his origin. As with much of the intertestamental 
literature, his evil work is detected behind famous temptations of the 
past, and it is exercised with the highest and broadest authority in the 
present. 

In the past, for example, he is identified with the serpent of 
Genesis 3. This is explicit in Revelation (12.9; 20.2) and implicit in 
Paul (2 Cor. 11.3; 1 Tim. 2.14; Rom 16.20) ,7 and Jesus‘ description of 
Satan as "a murderer from the beginning” (Jn. 8.44) may also link Satan 
to the serpent, but if not, then to the sin of Cain in murdering Abel. 
Other sins of the past are not explicitly traced to Satan by the New 
Testament. And thus it may appear at first glance that the intertesta- 
mental period more frequently detects the instrumentality of Satan in 
sins of the past. But surely the New Testament does so implicitly. For 


in designating Satan as the ruler in the kingdom of evil “of whom" is 
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everyone who sins (Eph. 2.2; 1 Jn. 3.8), the New Testament implicitly 
regards him as instrumental in all the evil of the past. 

In the present, his ultimate authority in the world of evil is 
presented in the New Testament as graphically as in any literature of the 
past, but more consistently as well. It is clear, for example, from such 
titles as "god of this world" (2 Cor. 4.4), “prince of the power of the 
air" (Eph. 2.2), and “ruler of this world" (Jn. 12.31; 14.30; 16.11). It 
is also taught by the references to his kingdom which has dominion over 
all that is evil and opposed to God. For example, the essence of the 
gospel may be conceived as turning people "from darkness to light and 
from the dominion of Satan to God" (Acts 26.18), from the “domain of 
darkness" to the kingdom of His beloved Son" (Col. 1.13). And John can 
describe the whole world as “lying in the evil one" (1 Jn. 5.19). Fi- 
nally, such breadth of authority is also confirmed by the breadth of evil 
he is behind. John may say that any sin is of the devil (1 Jn. 3.8). The 
Lord's Prayer makes "temptation" and "Satan" virtually equivalent in the 
request, “Lead us not into temptation but deliver us from the evil one" 
(Matt. 6.13). And all the evil overcome by Jesus in his ministry may be 
traced in some sense to Satan, whose works he came to destroy (1 Jn. 
3.8), for Luke may write that after Jesus was anointed by the Holy 
Spirit, "he went about doing good, and healing all who were oppressed by 
the devil" (Acts 10.38). So by his titles, his kingdom, and his univer- 
sal instrumentality in evil, Satan is indeed represented in the New 
Testament as the ruler of darkness and master architect of all evil. 

The means by which he accomplishes his goals remain as before. 


He is still presented as the adversary who accuses, tempts, and harms the 
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people of God. And he is, furthermore, quite active in preventing un- 
believers from turning to God (2 Cor. 4.4). 

His role as an accuser is explicit when the Seer of Revelation 
describes the fall of Satan as the demise of “the accuser. of the breth- 
ren, who accuses them before our God day and night." And it is perhaps 
implicit in 1 John 2.1 when the believer in sin is assured he has Christ 
as a paracletos. For the concept of a legal advocate! before the Father 
likely assumes a legal prosecutor or accuser,as well. 

His work as tester and tempter is plain to see, too. The entire 
life of Christ, for example, is evidently presented by the Gospels as a 
struggle against Satan (Lk. 22.28). “The struggle begins with the epi- 
sode of the temptation .. . is intensified by the deliverance of pos- 
sessed persons ... , as proof that ‘the kingdom of God is come’ (Mk. 
3.22), and that that of Satan has come to its end (cf. Lk. 10.17-20). 
The struggle is even evident from the cures of persons who are merely 
ill (cf. Acts 10.30). The battle also continues more artfully in the 
effrontery which opposed Christ to the unbelieving Jews, those true “sons 
of the devil” (Jn. 8.44), the “brood of vipers" (Matt. 3.7ff£; 12.34; 
23.23). It reaches its paroxysm at the hour of the passion. Luke con- 
sciously links the passion to the temptation (Lk. 4.13; 22.53), and John 
underlines the role of Satan i Ve (Jn. 13.2, 27; 14.30; cf. Lk. 22.3, 
31) only to proclaim his final defeat." The instrumentality of Satan is 


15, Behm, “parakaleo, paraklésis," TDNT, V (1967), 803. 


25, Lyonnet, "Satan," Dictionary of Biblical Theology, ed. by X. 
Leon-Dufour. Trans. under the direction of P. J. Cahill by J. P. Langan 


(London, 1972), 462. 
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seen behind even the opposition of Peter to Jesus’ death (Matt. 16.23) 
and it is implied as behind the ridicule of the cynical mob around the 
cross who echo Satan's cynical ee eueaiettee of Jesus’ sonship in the temp- 
tation account (Matt. 4.1-11; 27.39-43). So Satan's work in testing and 
temptation indeed permeates the life of Christ. 

But so is Satan presented as testing Christians throughout their 
lives. He is "a spirit who is formidable by reason of his ‘wiles,' his 
"deceits,' his 'traps,' his ‘maneuvers’ (2 Cor. 2.11; Eph. 6.11; 1 Tim. 
3.7; 6.9), loving ‘to disguise himself as an angel of light" (2 Cor. 11. 
14). He opposes Paul, for example, by hindering him in his journey to 
Thessalonica (1 Thess. 2.18) and by “buffeting him" with a thorn in the 
flesh. But he is also the adversary of all believers (Eph. 4.27; 6.11), 
tempting shaeues sin (Acts 5.3; 1 Cor. 7.5; 2 Cor. 2.11; Jms. 4.7) perse~ 
cuting them (Rev. 2.10), going about as a roaring lion seeking someone to 
devour" (1 Pet. 5.8). So Satan's role as tempter certainly is evident in 
the New Testament. 

But so is his capacity to inflict harm evident. For he may crip- 
ple a “daughter of Abraham" (Lk. 13.16), buffet Paul (2 Cor. 12.7-10), 
“destroy the flesh" of a disobedient believer (1 Cor. 5.5) and, of 
course, through his human and demonic agents, he may inflict any conceiv- 
able injury. 

Although Satan’s work as adversary in accusing, testing, and 
harming mankind is primarily represented as against believers, one must 


not overlook that he also works in all the "sons of disobedience" (Eph. 


linid., 463. 
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2.2), "blinding the minds of those who don't believe" (2 Cor. 4.4) and 
guiding specific men, such as Judas, to execute his will (Lk. 22.3; Jn. 
18.2, 27). | 

In comparison to descriptions of Satan's work in previous litera- 
ture, the work of Satan in the New Testament is thus identical in kind, 
but more consistently broad in extent. For throughout the New Testament 
it is presented as the work of the master conspirator of all evil, the 
ruler of the kingdom of darkness opposed to the kingdom of God. And as 
the “ruler of this world" he is deemed responsible for a massive amount 
of evil in the past and present. 

But the destiny of Satan in the future is also quite specific, 
and in conformity with the expectation of the intertestamental period: 
“with the beast and the false prophet, with death and hell, with all the 
men who will have succumbed to his wiles, Satan will be thrown into the 
pool of flaming sulphur, which is the second death (Rev. 20.10, 14f)." 

And thus what may have been hinted about Satan in the Old Testa- 
ment and what was erratically presented about Satan in the intertesta- 
mental period is unequivocably and consistently affirmed of him in. the 
New Testament. 

But now, one may ask, what bearing has all this upon the tempta- 


tion account? 


The significance of Satan in the temptation account 


It first clarifies the magnitude of the conflict which takes 
place. For his titles, his kingdom, and his extensive evil identified 


him as the ruler of the kingdom of darkness. So when Jesus confronted 
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Satan, the reader of the first century realized that the anointed ruler 
of the kingdom of God was confronted with the evil ruler of the kingdom 
of darkness. The entire history of the conflict between good and evil 
converged on these two solitary figures in the wilderness. 

This identity of Satan also clarifies one of the temptations in 
the account. For it confirms the validity of Satan's offer of all the 
kingdoms of the world if Jesus would worship him. Since it was recog- 
nized in this period that the world belonged to Satan in a very real 
sense, it was therefore his to give. 

The means by which Satan played the role of adversary also sheds 
light on the temptation account. For each of his activities of accusing, 
tempting, and inflicting harm may be observed. 

The cynical accusing seems to express itself in his insinuations 
that Jesus is not truly the Son of God. "If you are the Son of God," he 
repeatedly says in tempting Jesus, accusing him, so to speak, of being an 
imposter. It is reminiscent of his cynical accusation that Job was not a 
righteous man. In both the case of Job and Jesus, Satan no doubt knew 
the men were righteous. But in accordance with his character and custom- 
ary work, he accuses them of being less. 

The desire of Satan to inflict harm may also be observed. Ina 
general way, one sees harm would result not only for Jesus but for the 
entire human race had Jesus submitted to any temptation. But, more par- 
ticularly, one may see this desire to harm in the. temptation to leap from 
the pinnacle of the temple. For had Jesus done this, he well may have 


leaped to his death. 
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Finally, the activity of Satan in testing and tempting is the 
most obvious one to see, and it may be recognized as the primary method 
attributed to the adversary in the relevant literature. Furthermore, in 
stressing the agency of Satan to carry out the test permitted by God, the 
Gospel writers continue the emphasis of Job, the Chronicler, and the 


theology of the intertestamental period, all of which stressed the agency 


of Satan under the sovereignty of Goa. Matthew, of course, is clearest 


in expressing this relationship, for he simply says, "Jesus — led up by 
the Spirit into the wilderness to be tempted by the devil." So the 
sovereignty of God and the instrumentality of Satan are both affirmed. 

The word for testing is particularly significant, Gerhardsson 
believes, because it is the Greek equivalent (peirazd) for the Hebrew 
nisah which he concludes refers to "the testing of a partner in the cove- 


nant to see whether he is keeping his side of the agreement." He 


1Gerhardsson cites several examples which illustrate how progres- 
Sively the agency of Satan came to be expressed. "Ex. 4.24ff. tells how 
Moses, on his way back to Egypt, was met by JHWH who desired to kill him 
(because, said the midrash tradition, he had acceded to the demands of 
his Father-in-law Jethro and had left his first-born son uncircumcised). 
In the later version of this account, which we find in Jubil. 48.2ff. it 
is Mastema (Satan), not JHWH, who comes to Moses to kill him; according 
to the Palestinian targum it is thé Angel of Death (Cf. G. Vermes, '‘Bap- 
tism and Jewish Exegesis’ in NTSt 4 (1957-58), p. 308ff.). 

“Another example: in the oldest account of David's sinful number- 
ing of the people, 2 Sam. 24.1ff., it is JHWH who incites David. The 
later version, 1 Chron. 21.1ff., ascribes this to Satan. ... 

"To come now to the temptation narratives-~in Gen. 22.1ff. JHWH 
himself tempts Abraham by commanding him to sacrifice his son. In Jubil. 
17.15f£. however it is Mastema who sets himself up against Abraham in a 
court scene like that of the introduction to the Book of Job .. . and 
suggests to God that Abraham be tempted." Gerhardsson, 39. 


*Gerhardsson makes the following six observations about nisah: 
(1) It is always rendered by peirazé (about thirty times) or ekpeirazd 
(about five times) when nisah means “to test." (2) It may have a verbal 
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further observes that Yahweh is not said to test heathen people, but only 
his own. And when the term‘is used of an individual, "it is always a 
pious man, never an ungodly one. 

Although peirazé does not always bear this specialized meaning 
in the New Testament, for it may refer to the testing of the ungodly as 
well, "2 it nevertheless may well bear the specialized meaning of nis&dh in 
the temptation account, and suggest that the Righteous One, Jesus, was 
tested to show his covenant faithfulness. 

From the perspective of the New Testament, then, the figure of 
Satan testing Jesus dramatizes the account by pitting the greatest repre- 
sentatives of goodness and evil against one another, and it clarifies 
Satan's offer of all the kingdoms of the world to Jesus. One may also 
detect in the account the customary means of Satan in accusing, inflict- 
ing harm, and tempting. And, more particularly, one may observe that 


this tempting harmonizes with its manner in the Old Testament and 


object when it means "to try to do something." (3) Otherwise, it always 
has a personal object. (4) Except for the Queen of Sheba's riddles 
"testing" Solomon, the testing always occurs between people "in any 
close, friendly, or covenantal relationship." (5) The relationship, how- 
ever, is normally covenantal, and then the word refers to "a testing of 
the partner in the covenant to see whether he is keeping his side of the 
agreement." (6) When Yahweh initiates the test, he always tests his own 
people, or if an individual, then a godly man, never any of the heathen 
population (Ex. 16.4; Deut. 8.2; Judg. 2.22; Gen. 22.1ff.; 2 Chr. 32.31). 
Gerhardsson, 25-6. 


linia., 26. 


2The “earth dwellers" tested in Rev. 3.10 are probably unbe- 
lievers, as in Rev. 6.10; 8.13; 11.10; 12.12; 13.18, 12, 14; 14.6; 17. 
2, 6. And, of course, the false prophets tested in Rev. 2.2 are pre- 
sumably unbelievers as well; certainly at any rate, not the righteous 
keepers of the covenant. 
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intertestamental literature, for it is under the sovereignty of God, and 
it is upon a righteous man to demonstrate his covenant faithfulness. 

But the presence of Satan is also related to the various aspects 
of Old Testament typology that have emerged from previous studies. One 
may subsume these various aspects under eight categories: typology from 
(1) creation, (2) Adam, (3) Noah, (4) Israel (her exodus and wanderings), 
(5) David (particularly his conflict with Goliath), (6) Moses and Elijah, 
(7) Jonah, and (8) sacrifice. And the presence of Satan in the tempta- 
tion account is related to all this in at least three ways. 

First of all, it implicitly confirms at least two categories of 
typology. For Satan's presence naturally strengthens the typology from 
the temptation of Adam in which the serpent was widely recognized as 
Satan. And. it also strengthens the typology from the soneiiet between 
David and Goliath. For Satan's role as the ultimate representative of 
evil crystallizes the temptation account's similarity to the representa- 
tive combat of David and Goliath. 

Secondly, in a slight way, Satan's presence confirms the other 
aspects of Old Testament typology, too. For from the perspective of the 
New Testament, Satan was the ultimate enemy overcome in creation from 
chaos, in the flood of Noah, in the exodus and wanderings of Israel, in 
the faithfulness of Moses and Elijah, in the disobedience of Jonah, and 
in the sacrifices God provided for deliverance from sin. But, once 
again, this is only slight confirmation; since Satan was regarded as ul- 
timately behind all evil, his presence would harmonize with almost any 


typology related to evil in the Old Testament. 
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So thirdy, and more importantly, the presence of Satan in the 
account simply places in New Testament perspective the typology already 
surfaced from previous studies. 

Thus proceeding upon the typology of creation and its suggestion 
that Jesus went into the wilderness to begin a new creation, the presence 
of Satan adds that as God overcame the chaos associated with Satan at 
creation, so God through Jesus would overcome Satan once again in bring- 
ing ina new creation. 

Proceeding upon the typology of Adam and its suggestion that 
Jesus went into the wilderness as an Adam-like Messiah, the presence of 
Satan adds that as God placed Adam in a conflict with Satan, the outcome 
of which would effect the entire race, so God placed Jesus in a conflict 
with Satan, the outcome of which would also effect the entire race. 

Proceeding upon the typology of Noah and its suggestion that 
Jesus went into the wilderness as a Noah-like Messiah, the presence of 
Satan adds that as God through Noah overcame a world of evil ultimately 
orchestrated by Satan, so God through Jesus would overcome a world domi- 
nated by Satan again. 

Proceeding upon the typology of Israel and its suggestion that 
Jesus went into the wilderness as a true Israel-like Messiah, the pres- 
ence of Satan adds that as God through Israel ultimately overcame Satan 
in Egypt, the Red Sea, and the wilderness, so God through Jesus would 
overcome Satan once again in the wilderness. 

Proceeding upon the typology of Moses and Elijah and its sugges- 
tion that Jesus went into the wilderness in pattern after their experi- 


ence there, the presence of Satan adds that as God through these faithful 
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men overcame the adversary, so God through Jesus would overcome Satan 
once again. 

Proceeding upon the typology of David and its suggestion that 
Jesus went into the wilderness as a David-like Messiah, the presence of 
Satan adds that as God through David overcame Satan's representative 
Goliath, so God through Jesus would overcome the ultimate representative 
of evil himself in combat in the wilderness. 

Proceeding upon the typology of Jonah and its suggestion that 
Jesus went into the wilderness as a Jonah-like Messiah, the presence of 
Satan suggests that as God through Jonah ultimately overcame disobedience 
and sin (presumably initiated by Satan) in order to bring salvation to 
Gentiles, so God through Jesus would also overcome Satan and once again 
bring salvation to Gentiles. 

Finally, proceeding upon the typology of sacrifice and its sug- 
gestion that Jesus went into the wilderness as a Messiah of sacrifice, 
the presence of Satan adds that as sacrifices suffered vicariously the 
punishment for sin, so Jesus would suffer that punishment from the ulti- 
mate inflicter of harm and destroyer of men, Satan himself. | 

In these ways, then, the figure of Satan is related to the 
typology that has emerged from previous studies. One must finally ask, 
however, if the figure of Satan tempting is alone sufficient to surface 
any new typology from this literature. The safe answer to this question 
p Re "No, Satan alone is not sufficient evidence." 

But a very tentative answer might be “yes." For as soon as one 
raises the theme of testing and temptation in the Old Testament, one 


must think of all the men of God who were prominent because of their 
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testing. Perhaps Abraham was the most famous man testea.? But surely 
Job must be considered as well. And Daniel was well known for this, too. 

ti-che final analysis, however, these men might best be classi- 
fied as contributors to the theme of the testing of the godly, and not as 
fully developed types of Jesus’ experience in the wilderness. So as 
these righteous men of God were tested, so was Jesus as the ultimately 
Righteous One; but they were not any more particularly types of his 
testing in the wilderness: * 

In conclusion, then, the figure of Satan does not necessarily 
introduce any new typology to the temptation account. He does, however, 
dramatize it, clarify it in part, continue in it his customary methods as 
adversary, strengthen certain aspects of its typology, but harmonize with 
all aspects and his evil presence places this typology in the perspective 


of the New Testament period. 


15. Jeremias, “Abraam,” TDNT, I (1964), 8. 
2h is interesting, however, that Abraham's testing seemed to 
anticipate Israel's, for in both cases there. is among their various tests 
a descent into Egypt because of famine and an exodus with gifts after the 
plagues of God descend. And yet the testings of Israel seem to typify 
the testings of Christ. So mediated, as it were, through Israel, 
Abraham's testing may well be a type of Christ's. 

The ten temptations of Abraham, furthermore, find correspondence 
in the ten temptations of Israel (Num. 14.22), which reinforces the 
typology he bears to Israel. | 

Yet as Abraham was tested throughout his life, his two greatest 
tests were the first and the last: in the first, he left the family that 
bore him; in the last, he was called to sacrifice Isaac whom he bore. 
And perhaps this also reflects the life of Christ who is also presented 
as being tested throughout his life, but foremostly in the beginning in 
the temptations; and in the end, at the cross. For reference to aspects 
of this, one may see Ibid., 8-9. 
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The Significance of the Spirit's Presence 


A scenario of the temptation account is almost complete. For the 
forty-day fast, the wilderness setting, and Satan's presence have each 
been examined and their relevance to the temptation account assessed. 
One need only present the significance of the Spirit's presence to com- 
plete this sketch of the significance of the circumstances of the tempta- 
tion account. | 

In a sense, however, it has already been presented. For in the 


1 and in the analysis of 


analysis of John's baptism “in Spirit and fire" 
the Spirit's descent as a dove, * the significance of the Spirit was dis~ 
covered for the baptism. And since this study has shown that the baptism 


3__the latter closely 


and temptation accounts are essentially "one story" 
proceeding upon and presupposing the former--the particular meaning of 
the Spirit in the baptism must be the foundation for its meaning in the 
temptation account. 

There are differences in Matthew and Luke, of course, in their 
descriptions of the Spirit's role in the temptation account. For 
Matthew, Jesus is “led" by the Spirit into the wilderness to be tempted 
by the devil; for Luke, Jesus is simply "full of the Holy Spirit." And 
these, with other differences, deserve the examination that shall be 
given them later. But .for now, one need only present the significance 
for the Spirit that each Gospel may share. 

lbp. 19-27. 
2pp. 44-71. 


3pp. 90-102. 
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It is likely unnecessary to present the evidence for this again, 
but rather summarize the conclusions about the Spirit already determined. 
Then one may integrate the significance of the Spirit's presence with 
the other elements of the setting, as each one of them were integrated 


with one another. 


A review of previous conclusions about the Spirit 


Although four different interpretations historically have been 
given to the phrase describing Jesus’ baptism as “in Spirit and fire," 
it was concluded that it functioned as a hendiadys and thus meant some- 
thing like "fiery spirit" or "spiritual fire" and therefore described 
both the judgment and salvation brought by the Spirit. The phrase 
describing Jesus’ baptism thus reminds the reader of the Old Testament 
conviction that the Spirit exercises God's judgment and salvation to 
accomplish God's will for the earth. 

In the analysis of the Spirit's descent as a dove, it was first 
simply observed that the coming of the Spirit was anticipated and antici- 
patory: anticipated, in that both the Old Testament and Judaism's inter- 
pretation of the Old Testament had long anticipated this anointing of the 
Messiah, whose ministry would be in the Spirit, after centuries of the 
Spirit's relative absence; anticipatory, in that the baptism of Jesus 
foreshadowed the baptism of all those who would belong to him. 

pp, 22-27. 


2B. Schweizer, "pneuma, pneumatikos," TDNT, VI (1968), 400. 
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More particularly, the descent of the Spirit confirmed Jesus as 
the Messiah who was the Servant and King. For in the declaration from 
heaven, the Father quotes a phrase about the Servant, “in whom I am well 
pleased" (Isa. 42.1b), after which follows in the original context, "I 
have placed my Spirit upon Him" (Isa. 42.1lc). And the association of the 
Spirit with the Servant is confirmed by Luke when Jesus applies a text 
quite likely about the Servant and the Spirit to himself, "The Spirit of 
the Lord God is upon me. . ." (Isa. 61.1, 2a in Luke 4.18). So the one 
proclaimed eaeuane by the Father is confirmed as Servant by the Spirit 
promised the Servant. 

But the descent of the Spirit also confirmed Jesus as the Messiah 
who was king. For in the declaration from heaven, the Father also quotes 
a phrase about the king, “Thou art my Son" (Ps. 2.7), with which text was 
closely associated the promise of the Spirit to the Davidic king (2 Sam. 
7.12-16 and Isa. 11.1-10). So the one proclaimed king by the Father is 
also confirmed as king by the Spirit promised the king.” 

Then the lengthy analysis of the Spirit's descent as a dove sug- 
gested perhaps as much as that as a pure, humble dove of sacrifice, Jesus 
would bring the salvation foreshadowed in creation, the flood, the exo- 
dus, and Jonah. And, of course, this would come through the Spirit. 

So the long-awaited Spirit of judgment and salvation came upon 
Jesus confirming him as Servant and King, and the particular form of a 
dove suggested Jesus would be a pure, humble dove of sacrifice who would 

lpp. 85-87. 


2p. 74-85. 
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bring the salvation anticipated in creation, the flood, the exodus, and 


Jonah. 


The significance of the Spirit to the temptation account 


This significance of the Spirit is transparently related to the 
various aspects of Old Testament typology that have emerged from previous 
studies, and, of course, fag been already a partial basis: for some of it. 
The typology has centered around (1) creation, (2) Adam, (3) Noah, (4) 
Israel (her exodus and wanderings) , (5) David (particularly his conflict 
with Goliath), (6) Moses and Elijah, (7) Jonah, and (8) sacrifice. As 
with Satan in the previous study, so with the Spirit, his presence in the 
temptation account is related to this typology in at least three ways. 

First of all, it implicitly confirms several of these categories 
of typology. 

It naturally strengthens the typology from creation, for the 
Spirit who overcame the waters of chaos in the beginning is the Spirit 
who with Jesus will transform the wilderness of chaos again. 

It also strengthens the Gipelegy of Israel, for the same Spirit 
that led Israel by pillar and fire! will lead and empower Christ in the 
wilderness. That "fiery Spirit" which led the nation through testing is 


the same Spirit who leads the Messiah to and through his testing. 


Intgrael wird von Gott in die Wiiste gefuhrt, Jesus durch den 
Geist dorthin getrieben; doch bereits Jes 63,14 heist es, dass der Geist 
des Herrn Israel bei seinem Auszug gefiihrt hat; Wenn Got handelt, dann 
tut er dies durch den Geist." J. Dupont, Die Versuchungen Jesu in der 
Wiiste. Stuttgarten Bibelstudien 37 (Stuttgart, 1969), 124. See also B. 


Gerhardsson, The Testing of God's Son: An Analysis of an Early Christian 
Midrash. Trans. by J. Toy (Lund, 1965), 36-8. 
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And, of course, it strengthens the typology of David. For as the 
Spirit came upon him at his anointing (1 Sam. 16.1), so it came upon 
Jesus at his. And then each faced the taunting of the enemy forty days 
before defeating that enemy. 

Secondly, in a slight way, the Spirit's presence confirms the 
other aspects of typology too. For from the perspective of the biblical 
authors and many of their contemporaries, the Spirit would be the power 
of God in the deliverance of Noah, in the deliverance of Israel and their 
sustenance in the wilderness, in the sustenance and work of Moses and 
Elijah, in the deliverance and preaching of isnahy and the authorization 
of sacrifices. But, of course, this is but slight confirmation; since 
the Spirit was regarded in some sense as ultimately behind all good, his 
presence would harmonize with almost any typology related to the work of 
God in the Old Testament. 

So thirdly, and more importantly, the presence of the Spirit in 
the account simply places in New Testament perspective the typology 
already suggested from previous studies. By slightly adjusting each 
statement which integrated the significance of Satan to this typology, 
one may incorporate the significance of the Spirit. 

Thus proceeding upon the typology of creation and its suggestion 
that Jesus went into the wilderness to begin a new creation, the presence 
of the Spirit adds that as God overcame the chaos associated with Satan 
at creation, so God by his Spirit through Jesus would overcome Satan once 
again in bringing in a new creation. 

Proceeding upon the typology of Adam and its suggestion that 


Jesus went into the wilderness as an Adam-like Messiah, the presence of 
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the Spirit adds that as God placed Adam in a conflict with Satan, the 
outcome of which would effect the entire race, so God placed Jesus in a 
conflict with Satan, the outcome of which would also effect the entire 
race. But the first Adam did not draw upon the Spirit's strength. The 
last Adam would. 

Proceeding upon the typology of Noah and its suggestion that 
Jesus went into the wilderness as a Noah-like Messiah, the presence of 
the Spirit adds that as God by his Spirit through Noah overcame a world 
of evil ultimately orchestrated by Satan, so God by his Spirit through 
Jesus would overcome a world dominated by Satan again. 

Proceeding upon the typology of Israel and its suggestion that 
Jesus went into the wilderness as a true Israel-like Messiah, the 
presence of the Spirit adds that as God through Israel ultimately over- 
came Satan in Egypt, the Red Sea, and the sitaseneue: so God by his 
Spirit through Jesus would overcome Satan once again in the wilderness. 

Proceeding upon the typology of Moses and Elijah and its sugges- 
tion that Jesus went into the wilderness in pattern after their experi- 
ence there, the presence of the Spirit adds that as God by his Spirit 
through these faithful men overcame the adversary, so God by his Spirit 
through Jesus would overcome Satan once again. 

Proceeding upon the typology of David and its suggestion that 
Jesus went into the wilderness as a David-like Messiah, the presence of 
the Spirit adds that as God by his Spirit through David overcame Satan's 
representative Goliath, so God by his Spirit through Jesus would overcome 


the ultimate representative of evil himself in combat in the wilderness. 
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Proceeding upon the typology of Jonah and its suggestion that 
Jesus went into the wilderness as a Jonah-type Messiah, the presence of 
the Spirit suggests that as God through Jonah ultimately overcame diso- 
bedience and sin (presumably initiated by Satan) in order to bring salva- 
tion to Gentiles, so God by his Spirit through Jesus would also overcome 
Satan and once again bring salvation to Gentiles. 

Finally, proceeding upon the typology of sacrifice and its sug- 
gestion that Jesus went into the wilderness as a Messiah of sacrifice, 
the presence of the Spirit adds that as sacrifices suffered vicariously 
the punishment for sin, so Jesus by the Spirit would suffer that punish- 
ment from the ultimate inflicter of harm and destroyer of men, Satan him- 
self. 

In these ways, then, the presence of the Spirit is related to the 


typology that has emerged from previous studies. 


The Scenario for the Testing in Summary 


In order to sketch as complete a background as possible, one 
should summarize not only the immediate circumstances of the testings, 
but also the meaning of the baptismal event so closely related to the 
temptation account. Every conclusion drawn to this point, therefore, 
shall be summarized, and for ease of reference, the appropriate page 
numbers in this study shall be placed in parenthesis. After this sequen- 
tial summary the various typical backgrounds which may lay behind the 
temptation account shall be reviewed. And then the scenario for the 


testing shall be complete. 
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A_summary of previous conclusions chronologically 


In the person of John was the beginning of the fulfillment of 
eschatological promises. The eschatological role of John was presented 
in his fulfillment both of Old Testament patterns and predictions (15- 
16), in his coming “in those days," the eschatological days that break 
upon Israel with him (16-17), in his being surrounded by people who 
evoked memories of Old Testament saints (17-18), who lived in hope of 
God's promises, including the promise of a Messiah, who John tells us 
will baptize the earth with a fiery Spirit (19-27). 

But Jesus first submits to John's baptism (27-44) in humility 
(28) identifying with Israel (29), repenting of sin (30), fasting in 
continuance of grief over that sin (31-33), but in a repentance and 
fasting not for his own sins but for the sins of the nation (33-35), as 
confirmed by his identification as the vicariously suffering Servant 
(35-36) and thus beginning to bring in the fullness of righteousness-- 
his duty to the Father, his righteousness he would extend to others, and 
his fulfillment of Old Testament patterns and righteous acts (36~44). 

The Spirit's descent confirmed Jesus as Messiah (44) and the 
descent as a dove (45-48), set against the most likely background for it 
(48-50), sgaueniea that Jesus by the Spirit would be a pure and humble 
(51-52) dove of sacrifice (53-54) who would bring a salvation fore- 
shadowed by the story of Jonah (54~57), the exodus of Israel (57-60), the 
deliverance of Noah (60-65), and the beginning of creation (65~71). 

The Father's proclamation, similar to but transcending the “echo 
of the voice" phenomena (72-73), identified Jesus as the son of Psalm 2.7 


(74-85) and therefore the king who was representative of Israel, but also 
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the son as true Israel, God's son among the nations (82-83). It also 
identified Jesus as the Servant of Isaiah (85-86) and quite possibly as 
a “beloved son" like Isaac (87-88). 

This baptismal event was then shown 5:68 integrally related to 
the temptation account (88-102). In a general way, they were united by 
the pattern of initiation and testing found within and outside Jewish and 
Christian literature (90-91). They were also united by literary struc- 
ture and setting (91-92). More specifically, they were related by num- 
erous points of tangency between the temptation account and each phase of 
the baptism--the submission of the Son (93), the descent of the Spirit 
(94-97), and the proclamation of the Father (97-100)--all of which may be 
harmonized and integrated with one another (100-102). 

The immediate circumstances of the temptation account were next 
presented. The forty-day fast, although remotely related to many things 
in the ancient world (103-111), found its greatest significance in the 
biblical literature. And some of these associations rightly included 
references to forty years, not simply forty days (112-113). All except 
one of these associations harmonized with themes and typology already 
suggested by the baptism, including its association with Noah (114-115), 
with Israel's exodus and wanderings (115), with the fasts of men who 
represented Israel (115-117), and with the Messiah (117-118). It also 
Suggested a new pattern from the Old Testament, namely, the story of 
David and Goliath (118-119). And each theme confirmed or suggested by 
40 could, quite importantly, lay claim to much broader bases of support 


(119-129). 
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A lengthy study of the wilderness then followed (129-177). Geo- 
graphically, the wilderness was "dry, desolate, chaotic, hot, lonely, 
uninhabitable, and uninhabited except for the wild and howling animals 
whose shrieks gave voice to the desolate desert they lived within" (131- 
134). 

Theologically, in keeping with the principle that often through 
the land God rewarded or punished his people, the wilderness reflected 
the curse and pre-creation chaos (134-143), but because it was a cursed 
land absent of God, it could be, like pre-creation chaos, a place where 
God could preeminently reveal his glory and power (134-143). 

The following associations with the wilderness thus emerged in 
the Old Testament. It was a reflection of the judgments of God in gen- 
eral (143), a consequence of the judgment of Adam and Eve (144), the 
setting for much of the life of Moses and all the wanderings of Israel 
(144-147), the setting for much of the life of David (147-148) and the 
life of Elijah (148-149), the destiny of the scapegoat (150), and a place 
of transformation in the eschaton (150-156), all of which, when woven 
together, presented a harmonious picture of God's work through the ages 
(156-160). 

In the intertestamental period and the New Testament, the associ- 
ation of the wilderness with the Messiah achieved prominence as well 
(160-172). All of these associations with te wilderness were then shown 
to harmonize either directly or indirectly with the possible meanings of 
40 and the baptism (172-177). 

Finally, the significance of the presence of Satan (177-202) and 


the Spirit (203-209) were presented. The presence of Satan dramatized 
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the event (195), clarified Satan's offer of all the kingdoms of the 
earth, and clarified his role as one who is the adversary of God--accu- 
sing the. righteous, inflicting harm, tempting to sin (177-199). His 
presence also implicitly confirmed the typology from Adam, David, and 
Israel. And it slightly confirmed the other aspects of Old Testament 
typology as well (199-202). 

The presence of the Spirit functioned almost as a-mirrored anti- 
thesis to the presence of Satan (203-209). It confirmed the Spirit's 
role as an ultimate agent of God, and it implicitly confirmed certain 
aspects of typology, perhaps foremost the typology from creation, Israel, 


and David, but to a lesser degree the rest. 


A_summary of previous conclusions topically 


The prelude of the baptism and the significance of the immediate 
circumstances of the temptation account thus provide the background for 
an analysis of the temptation account. But perhaps one might more ac- 
curately say "provide the backgrounds" for an analysis. For the many 
elements of both the baptism and the circumstances obviously intersect 
upon several themes and types found in the biblical and relevant non- 
biblical literature. And against one or all of these background types, 
one may possibly set the temptation account. 

The typology of creation may suggest that, as in the creation the 
Spirit of God hovered (like a dove) over the waters of a Satanic chaos, 
so now Jesus, with the Spirit of God coming upon him like a dove, and 


having passed through waters of judgment at the baptism, proceeds to the 
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chaos-like wilderness to defeat the author of disorder once again and 
begin a new creation. 

The typology of sacrifice may suggest that, as the baptism 
pictured Jesus' death, showed his willingness to suffer for others' sins, 
identified him as the suffering Servant of Israel and beloved son like 
Isaac who would be sacrificed, and associated him with the dove of sacri- 
fice, so now Jesus, led by the Spirit, proceeds to the wilderness like a 
scapegoat to bear the nation's sins for which he grieves and to undergo 
a forty-day judgment of God through the instrumentality of Satan. 

The typology of Adam may suggest that as Adam, the first man of 
the old creation created by the dove-like Spirit who hovered over the 
waters of chaos, faced a test with the serpent in paradise, the failure 
in which brought a wilderness to the world, so now Jesus as an Adam-like 
Messiah, the first man of the new creation upon which comes the dove-like 
Spirit over the waters of judgment at his baptism, faces a test with 
Satan in the’ wilderness, the success in which would ultimately bring a 
paradise for the world. 

The typology of Noah may suggest that as Noah, in saving his own 
from a judgment on a world corrupted by Satan, passed through the waters 
of chaos and a forty-day judgment of rain to a new creation announced by 
a dove bringing a token of the new earth, so now Jesus as a Noah-like 
Messiah, in saving his own from a judgment on a world corrupted by Satan, 
at the baptism having passed through the waters of chaos in anticipation 
of a new creation, assured by the dove of the Spirit, proceeds to the 
chaos-like wilderness to endure a forty-day judgment and show himself, 


like Noah, triumphant over Satan. 
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The typology of Israel may suggest that as Israel passed through 
the Red Sea waters of judgment, was led by the Spirit to and through 
forty years of wilderness testing, sat knew the sustenance of God, so now 
Jesus as an Israel-like Messiah, confirmed as true Israel by his designa- 
tion as Servant (Isa. 49.3), as representative Israel by his designation 
as king (Ps. 2.7), and as symbolic Israel by the coming of the dove, 
passes through the Jordan waters of judgment, is led by the Spirit into 
the wilderness for forty days to be tested by the adversary of Israel, 
and yet knows the sustenance of God. 

The typology of David may suggest that as David, a man of the 
wilderness, after his private anointing as king was empowered by the 
Spirit, and then with the nation faced the forty days of Goliath's 
taunting before he defeated him in single representative combat, the out- 
come of which affected the entire nation, so now Jesus as a David-like 
Messiah, after his private anointing as Davidic king, is empowered by the 
Spirit and proceeds to the wilderness to endure the taunting of Satan, 
before he defeats him in a single representative combat that would affect 
the entire world. 

The typology of Moses and Elijah may suggest that as Moses and 
Elijah represented true Israel, experienced the wilderness as the place 
of their forty-day fasts, and also as the place of their encounter with 
the revelation and power of God, and as Moses in particular fasted in re- 
pentance for Israel, and Elijah in particular is nourished by food from 
angels, so now Jesus as a Messiah like Moses and Elijah goes to the 
wilderness testing representing true Israel, fasting forty days, and 


encountering the revelation and power of God, and like Moses, he fasts in 
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repentance for Israel, and like Elijah, he is nourished by food from 
angels, and in all this the Spirit gives him victory over the adversary. 

Finally, the typology of Jonah may suggest that as Jonah whose 
name means dove, and whose life was a type of Israel, passed through 
waters of judgment before bringing salvation to the Gentiles of Ninevah, 
so Jesus as a Jonah-like Messiah, confirmed by the coming of the dove- 
like Spirit upon him, and his own comparison of himself to Jonah, passes 
through waters of chaos at his baptism, continuing into the chaos-like 
Wilderness, through which he must also pass before bringing salvation to 
the Gentiles. 

The background scenario (or scenarios) for the testing must 
likely include some of these themes and epee: All are certainly pos- 
sible. On the other hand, it would be unlikely prima facie that each 
would have equal prominence. Only a more detailed examination of each 
account of the temptation might clarify the relative prominence of these 
themes. And this shall be undertaken in later chapters. But first one 
Must make a brief preliminary analysis of the testing itself and the 
ethical applications from that. For in each account, the intrinsic 


nature of the temptation should be essentially the same. 
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Chapter III 


THE ANALYSIS OF THE TESTING 


The Nature of the Temptation to Create Bread 


The purpose of this chapter is to set forth one more element of 
unity between Matthew and Luke--the intrinsic nature of each test and 
temptation. It seeks to answer the most basic moral question of the 
story: What is the nature of the sins to which Jesus is tempted? 

Matthew records the temptation to create bread from stones in the 
following words. After observing that Jesus became hungry after his 
fast, he writes, "And the tempter came and said to him, ‘If you are the 
Son of God, command that these stones become bread (loaves).' But he an- 
swered and said, ‘It is written, "Man shall not live on bread alone, but 
on every word that proceeds out of the mouth of Goa. "1" 

Luke records the temptation to create bread from a stone in 
slightly different words. He also first observes that Jesus became 
hungry after his fast, but then writes, “And the devil said to him, ‘If 
you are the Son of God, tell this stone to become bread.’ And Jesus 


answered him, ‘It is written, "Man shall not live on bread alone."'" 


lungs genau mit dem Text der Septuaginta tbereinstimmende Zitat 
des Evangeliums entfernt sich in drei Punkten vom hebrdischen Urtext: 
Statt ‘alles was' steht ‘'jedes Wort das;' statt ‘hervorgeht aus dem 
Munde' heisst es ‘hervorgeht durch den Mund’ . . . 3 und schliesslich 
steht das Word 'Gott' anstelle des heiligen Tetragramms, das_ fiir 
gewohnlich mit 'Herr' wiedergegeben wird." J. Dupont, Die Versuchungen 
Jesu in der Wuste. Stuttgarter Bibelstudien 37 (Stuttgart, 1969), 11. 
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The slight differences deserve the examination they shall later 
receive. But surely the intrinsic nature of the temptation remains the 
same in both, even if the slight differences in the account accent one or 
another aspects of this nature. So what may be the nature of this sin to 
which Jesus is tempted? 

Essentially three answers may be given to the question: the sin 
lay in the satisfaction of hunger in itself, in the satisfaction of 
hunger in distrust of the Father to provide, or in the satisfaction of 


hunger by the use of miraculous power. 


The suggestion that the sin was _in the satisfaction of hunger in itself 


The answer that the sin lay in the satisfaction of hunger in it- 
self might suppose something like that eating is less important than 
fasting in communion with God, and that Jesus prefers the fellowship of 
the Father in hunger to the satisfaction of hunger without that fellow- 
ship. Satan would thus be tempting Jesus away from the spiritual food of 
the Father and toward the physical food of the bread. Then one would 
understand Jesus’ response to mean, "Man shall not live by physical food 
alone, but by the spiritual food of fellowship with God." Gerhardsson 
thus suggests as part of the meaning of Jesus' response that perhaps 
"during this fast, a time of concentrated fellowship with God, Jesus 
received some kind of spiritual nourishment corresponding to Israel's 


1 


manna in the desert." If this were the only meaning of the response, 


13, Gerhardsson, The Testing of God's Son: An Analysis of an 


Early Christian Midrash. Trans. by J. Toy (Lund, 1965), 52. 
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then the sin could well lay simply in the satisfaction of hunger in it- 


self. 


The suggestion that the sin was in distrust of the Father to provide food 


But it was also suggested that perhaps the sin lay in the satis-~ 
faction of hunger in distrust of the Father to provide food. Satan would 
thus be tempting Jesus, not merely away from the spiritual food of the 
Father, but away from the physical food the Father would provide and 
toward the physical food Jesus would gain in abandoning trust in the 
Father and gaining it on his own. Then one would understand Jesus’ 
response to mean, "Man shall not live by Aiyateal food alone--indepen- 
dently of how it is gained--but by the food which the Father provides as 
one trusts in Him." 

If this is the meaning of the response, then it might be asked 
how living by every word that proceeds out of the mouth of God could 
possibly mean living by the food which the Father provides. The reply is 
that the “word of God" in the quotation would refer to either the pro- 
mises of God to provide Or the creative word that could make the bread. 
The latter, for example, is assumed by Thielecke when he concludes that 
if Jesus had fallen to this sin, he “would have trusted more in bread 
than in God. He would no longer have dared to believe that man lives by 


every word that proceeds out of the mouth of God, and that this word can 


an T. Fitzgerald, "The Temptation of Jesus: The Testing of the 
Messiah in Matthew," RO, XV (1972), 156. 


2Gerhardsson, 45. 
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preserve and feed in the manifold ways open to the divine ‘Let there be 
- « »,' of which bread is only one."? in any case, whether the word of 
God is the promise to provide or the creative word that makes the bread, 
the interpretation is allowed that the nature of this temptation lay in 
the satisfaction of hunger at this time when Jesus should continue to 


trust in the Father for his food. 


The suggestion that the sin was in the misuse of miraculous power 

But it was finally suggested that the sin might lay in the satis- 
faction of hunger by Jesus’ use of his miraculous powers. And this has 
been proposed as sinful for one of three reasons. It could be a selfish 
use of miraculous powers given to help others, not himself. Or, presup- 
posing that Satan has genuinely questioned the validity of Jesus’ son- 
ship, it would express either a lack of faith on Jesus’ part, in that he 


‘ 


needed by a miracle to answer his own personal doubts Satan had raised,? 


or it would express an ungodly desire to vengefully silence the feigned 
doubts of Satan instead of proving his sonship with obedience to the 
Father. 


If the sin lay in Jesus‘ misuse of his miraculous powers because 


dit, Thielecke, Between God and Satan. Trans. by C. C. Barber 
from the 3rd German ed. (Grand Rapids, 1958), 38. 


2H. Riesenfeld, “The Messianic Character of the Temptation in the 
Wilderness." The Gospel Tradition (Philadelphia, 1970), 88. Te +H, 
Marshall, Commentary on Luke. NIGTC (Grand Rapids, 1978), 170-1. 
A. R. C. Leaney, The Gospel According to St. Luke, 2nd ed. BNTIC (London, 


1966), 114. F. Filson, The Gospel According to St, Matthew, 2nd ed. BNTC 
(London, 1971), 70. H. Schurmann, Das Lukasevangelium, Erster Teil. 


HTKNT (Freiburg, 1969), 209. 


3a, H. McNeile, The Gospel According to St. Matthew (London, 
1915), 38. 
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they were given to help others, then his response would mean, “Man shall 
not live by food alone, but by every word that proceeds out of the mouth 
of God, including his will for the use of my miraculous powers." 

If the sin lay in Jesus‘ misuse of his miraculous powers because 
they were not given to.answer his doubts, then the meaning of his re- 
sponse would be, “Man shall not live by food alone, but by every word 
that proceeds out of the mouth of God, including His word that has just 
proclaimed me His son, which word I trust apart from miracle." 

If the sin lay in Jesus’ misuse of his miraculous powers because 
they were not given to vengefully silence the feigned doubts of Satan, 
then the meaning of Jesus" response quite similarly would be, "Man shall 
not live by food alone, but by every word cat proceeds out of the mouth 
of God, including His word that has just proclaimed me His son, which 
word is sufficient for me, as it ought to be for you." 

So in the temptation to create bread from stone(s) the sin might 
lay in the satisfaction of hunger itself, in distrust of the Father, or 
by the use of miraculous power. Each bears a certain prima facie credi- 
bility, and in many aspects could compliment rather than contradict 
One another. But in order to accent the dominant nature of this tempta- 


tion, each suggestion must be evaluated. 


An evaluation of the various suggestions 


The suggestion that the sin lay in the satisfaction of hunger in 
itself is least satisfactory: for several reasons. First, the broader 
context from which Jesus’ quotation-response comes presents the sin not 


as the satisfaction of hunger in itself, but the satisfaction of hunger 
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in distrust of God and his willingness and power to provide. For in 
Deuteronomy 8.3 one finds this context for the quotation, as Moses 
speaks to Israel of God's teaching them, "And He humbled you and let you 
be hungry, and fed you with manna which you did not know, nor did your 
fathers know, that He might Make you understand that man does not live 
by bread alone, but man lives by everything that proceeds out of the 
mouth of the Lord." It was obviously not a sin to satisfy their hunger 
in itself, for God intended to satisfy their hunger and did so. But it 
was sinful for Israel to distrust God when apparently there was no food. 
So the context of Jesus‘ quotation to Satan disfavors the view that the 
sin lay in the mere satisfaction of hunger. 

Furthermore, the much broader context of the Old Testament in 
general assures one that "God, as the creator and sustainer, gives life 
and food to all that he has created. JHWH ‘gives food to all flesh' 
e »« »« Ps. 136.25; ‘he gives food to the hungry,’ Ps. 146.7. Ps. 104 
(cf£.. especially v. 27f; also Ps. 145.15) expands this theme extensively. 
The Old Testament emphasizes that the chosen people of JHWH, God's cove- 
nant sons, his pious ones, can feel secure from threatened hunger. ‘The 
young lions suffer want and hunger; but those who seek JHWH lack no good 
thing,' Ps. 34.10; Behold the eye of JHWH is on those who fear him, on 
those who hope in his steadfast love, that he may deliver their soul 
from death and keep them alive in famine, Ps. 33.18f; In the days of 
famine they have abundance, Ps. 37419. Job 5.17-23 describes how JHWH 
can reprove and chasten his chosen one, yet nevertheless will finally 


deliver him, ‘for he wounds, but he binds up; he smites, but his hands 
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heal . . . in famine he will redeem you from death . . wrod This too 
disfavors the view that the sin lay in the mere. satisfaction of hunger. 

Finally, the mention of bread in the immediate context of Matthew 
at least also disfavors it. For in the Lord's prayer, one's request for 
his daily bread is humbly but nobly set beside one's request for the 
kingdom of God. And this request from the Father having been made, one 
should trust God for it. For in what may be the earliest commentary on 
the temptation to create bread from stones, Jesus asks, "What man is 
there among you, when his son shall ask him for a loaf, will give him a 
stone .. . if you then, being evil, know how to give good gifts to your 
children, how much more shall your Father who is in heaven give what is 
good to those who ask Him?" (Matt. 6.9, 11). If this is Jesus commen- 
tary on ‘the first temptation, then the sin would have been not in the 
mere satisfaction of hunger, for God's children were asked to pray for 
that and confidently expect the Father to answer. 

Actually, this immediate context in Matthew and the previous 
reasons against viewing the sin as the janauraceion of hunger all favor 
the second view that the sin lay in the satisfaction of hunger in dis- 
trust of the Father. For the context of Jesus’ response in Deuteronomy 
Suggests that Jesus, unlike Israel, trusted God to provide physical food 
when apparently there was none. And the broader Old Testament context of 


the many promises of God to provide for the faithful reinforces the idea 


leerhardsson, 45. 


2Gerhardsson, 44-53. G. H. P. Thompson, "“Called-Proven- 
Obedient: A Study in the Baptism and Temptation Narrative of Matthew and 
Luke," JTS, XI (1960), 3. 
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that Jesus ought trust these promises and not sin in gaining bread on his 
own in distrust of the Father. Then the obligation to trust God for the 
bread requested from Him is confirmed by the immediate context of Matthew 
recented cited. So there is considerable support for the view that the 
sin lay in the satisfaction of hunger in distrust of the Father. 

What then, should be said about the view that the sin of the 
temptation lay in Jesus’ satisfaction of hunger in the wrong way, by the 
use of his miraculous powers? 

One might begin by observing that this view need not contradict 
the previous ones For sinful distrust of the Father may have expressed 
itself in the misuse of miraculous power, so that Jesus might, for exam- 
ple, be tempted first to doubt the Father would provide, and then acting 
upon that doubt, provide food for himself by the use of miraculous 
powers intended for:something else. 

Many scholars have, of course, traced the potential sin of this 
temptation for Jesus to a misuse of his miraculous power,” either to pro- 
vide for himself or to silence the doubts of his own or of Satan. The 
logic of the first version of this proceeds upon the transparent truth 
that the performance of a miracle was not in itself wrong, for Jesus 
would perform many. Nor was anything inherently wrong in the particular 
miracle of the creation of bread, for Jesus would later do such miracles. 


What distinguished the miracle suggested by Satan from the later ones 


Contra Gerhardsson, 45. 


2For example: Riesenfeld, Marshall, Leaney, Filson, Schurmann. 
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was precisely the purpose for them. The one of the temptation account 
would have indeed been self-serving in contrast to the latter ones. 

The logic of the second and third versions of this view proceed 
upon the simple observation that Satan had indeed questioned the validity 
of Jesus' sonship in the simple words, "if you are the Son of God." 
Although some have translated this first class conditional clause as 
“since you are the Son of God," nothing in the syntax of such a clause 
demands it. When one observes that Satan was well known for accusing 
the righteous and planting doubt about the Word of God, it seems reason- 
able to retain the insinuation of doubt in the translation of the phrase 


with "if" instead of “since." 


ae Ei with the indicative of all tenses denotes a simple condi- 
tional assumption with emphasis on the reality of the assumption (not of 
what is being assumed)." BDF, 188. "Very often (not to say always, for 
the NT) this form is used in cases where the fulfillment or nonfulfill- 
ment of the condition is in fact known or supposed; but this circumstance 
is to be gathered from the context; the grammatical form is indifferent 
to it, and means simply what it says, namely, ‘if, then." . . . Thus the 
‘reality’ of the condition does not mean that the speaker regards the 
condition as fulfilled, indeed the opposite may be the case, but only 
that the condition in question is treated not as a generality but as a 
case which for one reason or another is a concrete one. ... It is an 
astonishing fact that even scholars sometimes overlook what has been said 
and seem to forget that ei even in a ‘real‘ condition still means ‘if' 
and not ‘because’ or the like." M. Zerwick, Biblical Greek. Adapted 
from the 4th Latin edition by J. Smith. (Rome, 1963), 102-104. As 
proof that Zerwick's words are still necessary, one may consider the 
following excerpt from an article on the temptation account. ". .. 
Jesus is in fact the ‘Son of God.' The issue is not whether, but 
what kind. Related to this is a seemingly minor point of grammar. In 
the tempter's words the conditional clause is not the statement of an 
unreal but of a real condition, a statement of fact. Sentimental inter- 
pretations that see Jesus examining the question whether the baptismal 
voice is to be believed have no basis in the text. Especially in Matthew 
(see 6.25 and 8.31) his kind of ‘if' clause corresponds more nearly to 
our English language ‘since’ than to our hypothetical ‘if.'" B. H. 
Kelly, “An Exposition of Matthew 4.1-11."  Interp, XxXIX (1975), 58. 
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This misuse of miraculous power to answer the doubts of Jesus or 
Satan has found secondary support in the association of such a "manna 
miracle" with a Messiah like Moses. The performance of this particular 
Miracle, rather than a random one, would especially confirm to Jesus or 
Satan the Messianic sonship affirmed at the baptism. So these versions 


which set the abuse of miraculous power against the insinuating doubts of 


Satan have a measure of support as well. 


A_summary of the evaluation 


Actually, the only view that had little support was the sugges- 
tion that the sin of this temptation lay in the satisfaction of hunger in 
itself. Although it is true that had Jesus sinned, he would have broken 
his spiritual relationship to the Father in favor of food, and so in an 
ultimate sense was choosing between physical and spiritual food, the 
primary focus of the temptation was not from spiritual food to physical 
food, but from physical food promised by the Father to physical food 
gained independently of the Father's will. So the sin lay in the satis- 
faction of hunger in distrust of the Father to provide. 

But the sin also lay in the. means suggested for attaining that 
food. For the miraculous powers were not intended to be exercised on 
Jesus‘ behalf but for others. Nor were they intended to silence his 
doubts or Satan's, for the word which had proclaimed him Son at the 
baptism could be trusted. On this word of proclamation, Jesus would 


trust, and in the power of that word to create bread he would trust. 


lo, K. Barrett, The Holy Spirit and the Gospel Tradition (New 
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The response of Jesus to Satan could thus be finally paraphrased: 
"I will not live by food alone, independently of how it is gained, but by 
every word that proceeds out of the mouth of God, including the word that 


has proclaimed me Son and promised me food." 


The Nature of the Temptation to Leap from _ the Temple 


Matthew records this test in the following words: - "Then the 
devil took him into the holy city, and he had him stand on the wing of 
the temple, and said to him, ‘If you are the Son of God, throw yourself 
down, for it is written, "He will give his angels charge concerning you" 
and "On their hands they will bear you up, lest you strike your foot 
against a stone." Jesus said to him, ‘Again, it is written, "You shall 
not put the Lord your God to the test"'" (Matt. 4.5=-7). 

Luke records the test in similar language but as third in 
sequence. "And he led him to Jerusalem and had him stand on the wing of 
the temple, and said to him, ‘If you are the Son of God, throw yourself 
down from here, for it is written, "He will give his angels charge con- 
cerning you to guard you," and “On their hands they will bear you up, 
lest you strike your foot against a stone." And Jesus answered and said 
to him, ‘It is said, "You shall not put the Lord your Goa to the test"'" 
(Lk. 4.9-12). 

The slight differences in the account and particularly the dif- 
ferent sequence of the tests certainly warrant future examination. But 
in this preliminary analysis surely the intrinsic nature of the tempta- 


tion remains the same in both accounts. 
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The nature of the temptation to test God 

And, in one sense, it is easier to discern than the nature of the 
first test. For in the first temptation Jesus’ response, in which he 
told Satan why it was sinful to create the bread, was capable of several 
interpretations. But in the second temptation the response of Jesus 
clarifying the nature of the sin to which he is tempted is quite clear: 
the sin lay in putting God to the test. / It would be sinful to pass from 
faith to presumption, for the Son to test the Father and prove the 
Father's faithfulness, especially since the Father intended to test the 
Son and prove the Son's faithfulness. 

Yet in another sense the nature of the second temptation may 
raise questions similar to those raised by the first temptation. One may 
well conclude, for example, that the essence of the sin in the first 
temptation would have been distrust of God. Yet one might ask more 


specifically what of God would Jesus have distrusted and how would this 


lupherefore, ‘to test God' is essentially the opposite of ‘to 
have faith in Ged.’ This is clearly brought out in Num. 14.22, where 
‘tempted' or tested is parallel to ‘have not hearkened to my voice.' 
Thompson, 4. It is quite easy to understand what the Old Testament 
means by testing God if we remember that this occurs within the covenant 
relationship. To test God is to examine him to see if he will keep his 
obligations, challenging him to demonstrate his fidelity to the condi- 
tions of the covenant. It is usually a query raised by the covenant son, 
a demand that God should show by a powerful work, by a ‘proof’ .. . or 
sign... that he really is the god of the people, is in their midst, is 
active as their savior, protector and provider in accordance with his 
covenant promises. This action is condemned in the Old Testament as a 
very serious offense against God. What the sin consists of can scarcely 
be defined in one simply formula, but broadly speaking it is a violation 
of JHWH's divine honour for man to dictate to him; man is demonstrating 
his suspicion and unbelief in not regarding JHWH as trustworthy, reli- 
able, faithful to the covenant. .. . To test God is thus the opposite of 
believing in him and therefore a very definite violation of the covenant 
bond." Gerhardsson, 28. 
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distrust have expressed itself. Then one would answer that the focus of 
distrust would have been the Father's declaration of Sonship in particu~ 
lar and the implicit promise to provide food in general, and the expres- 
sion of this ateceise would have been in the selfish miracle designed to 
feed himself and silence the doubts raised by Satan. 

In the same way, then, one may conclude that the essence of the 
sin in the temple temptation would be distrust of God in putting Him to 
the test. Yet one might ask more specifically what of God would Jesus 
have distrusted and how would this distrust have expressed itself. Then 
one might answer that the focus of distrust would once again have been 
the Father's declaration of Sonship in particular, but now, with that, 
the implicit promise of national edeganteion for the Messianic Son, and: 
the expression of this distrust would have been presumptiously seeking a 
sign designed to confirm his Sonship to himself or Satan privately,+ to 


2 Or perhaps, to some group particularly.? Or per- 


the nation publicly, 
haps, again, the act would have shown Jesus willing to use the divine 


power of angels to escape death, even the particular death prescribed 


for blasphemers who lead the people astray-> 


lieaney, 114. 


2p, Gaechter, Das Matthaus Evangelium (Innsbruck, 1963), 113. 
G. B. Caird, Saint Luke. PNTC (London, 1963), 81. 


Poe: ths Kirk, “The Messianic. Role of Jesus and the Temptation 


Narrative: A Contemporary Perspective (concluded), EQ, XLIV (1972), 
95-8. 


4Riesenfeld, 90. 


,; ON, Hyldahl, "Die Versuchung auf der Zinne des: Tempels,” ST, XV 
(1961), 126-7. 
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But which of these possible purposes for the leap from the temple 
are correct? Some have rejected the suggestion that such an act would 
be specifically related to the Messiah and therefore confirmatory of 
Messianic sonship. Bultmann, for example, believes that "the temptations 
are not specifically Messianic. Neither the first nor the second tempta- 
tion . . . is in any special way related to his messianic role . . wnt 
Thompson also sees no Messianic overtones, at least in this temptation, 
and taking Gutzwiller's interpretation as representative of this view, 
argues against it. ". . . when he [Gutzwiller] comments, ‘sondern auch 
diese Versuchung ist messianisch gepragt. Israel erwartet den Messias 
auf eine aussergewohnliche auffallende wunderbare Weise.' The sugges- 
tion is put to Jesus that he should make a demonstration of power for all 
to see. But against the background of Deuteronomy these explanations are 
unnecessary and involve reading into the text something that is not 
there. . . . Moreoever, on this kind of explanation of the second test- 
ing, the answer of Jesus does not make sense.” 

Bultmann's assertion and Thompson's reasoning are unconvincing, 
however. It is both insignificant and untrue that “against the back- 
ground of Deuteronomy these explanations are unnecessary and involve 
reading into the text something that is not there." It is insignificant 
because it is common for a New Testament text to transcend its Old 
Testament contexts, and the former should not limit the latter. And it 


is untrue that these explanations read something into the text, for if, 


dR. Bultmann, The History of the Synoptic Tradition. fTrans. by 
J. Marsh (Oxford, 1963), 254. 


2Thompson, 5-6. 
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as Thompson believes, Jesus reduplicates the experiences of Israel in the 
wilderness, then he would ipso facto be partially confirmed as_ the 
Messiah who was to be true Israel. But beyond this, Thompson and others 
fail to answer the several reasons associating this temple temptation 


specifically with the Messiah. 


The evidence that the sin would have brought Messianic recognition 


First, this miraculous act may likely have been interpreted as a 
fulfillment ‘(admittedly an untimely one from Jesus' perspective) of 
Messianic expectation. For whether privately or publicly enacted, it 
would nevertheless be the kind of sign often sought by Israel and asso- 
ciated with the Messiah.” 

Secondly, the structure of the temptation account at least in 
Matthew seems to intentionally relate this test to Jesus" role as the 
national Messiah, the Son of David. 

Both this national realm and the title Son of David are implied 
by the pattern of ever-widening concentric circles which describe the 
sphere of each temptation's effect. The first temptation is in the 
private realm--the creation of food for oneself. The third temptation 
is in the iaeeeaaetonet realm--the possession of all the kingdoms of the 
earth. In conformity to this pattern, the second temptation would not 


surprisingly be in the national realm. Perhaps this is tacitly confirmed 


lgaechter, 113. 


2tbid. Kirk, 91. P. Pokorny, “The Temptation Stories and Their 
Intention,” NTSt, XX (1974), 115. 
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by the place of the temptation upon the wing of the temple in Jerusalem, 
the capital city of the nation. 

Jesus' role as the Messianic Son of David seems to be stressed by 
the structure of the account too. Matthew, in the genealogy of Christ at 
the beginning of the Gospel, stresses Jesus' roles as Son of God, Son of 
David, and Son of Abraham-~-particularly the latter two. Then in the 
temptation account, these roles are evidently assumed and stressed again. 
Working from the broadest concentric circle, the title "Son of Abraham" 
would be paramount in the offer of all the kingdoms of the earth because, 
as son of Abraham, Christ was to bring blessing to all the families of 
the earth. In other words, both the temptation and the title are in the 
international realm. In the smallest concentric circle, perhaps the 
title "Son of God" is most prominent because this is Satan's initial 
challenge to the proclamation of sonship made at the baptism. In con- 
formity to this pattern, the title "Son of David" is left to be prominent 
in the second temptation. And this would confirm the association of the 
temple leap with Messianic recognition, for the Messiah was the Son of 
David destined to reign over the nation. 

So not only does Jesus’ potential fulfillment of popular 
Messianic expectation, but also the structure of the temptation account 
in Matthew, draw attention to the national Messianic significance asso- 
ciated with the temple temptation. 

Thirdly, although Psalm 91 was not particularly noted for being 


a Messianic psalm, the protection of the righteous promised in the psalm 


Imarshall, 173. 
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would apply a fortiori to the Messiah? and therefore such a miraculous 
deliverance by the angels could certainly confirm Jesus' Messiahship. 

Fourthly, many have observed that Jewish tradition linked the 
temple with the revelation of the Messiah, ~ and this tradition may well 
go back to the time of Jesus.? So this sign performed at the temple in 
particular would confirm Jesus" Messiahship. 

Fifthly, the deliverance from angels may well have evoked the 
imagery of "the eschatological return of the Son of Man on the clouds of 


4 


heaven, surrounded by the angels," and thus confirmed Jesus’ Messiah- 


ship. 

Lastly, the possible reduplication of the pattern of this tempta- 
tion at the cross” may well show that the leap from the temple would have 
confirmed Jesus as the Son of God. For as in the second temptation, 
Jesus is challenged to prove his sonship with the deliverance by angels 
in coming down from the place to which he had been lifted, so at the 
cross Jesus is challenged to prove his sonship in coming down from the 


Place to which he had been lifted, and Matthew adds that the angels were 


lipid. 


2Kirk, 91. P. Hoffmann, “Die Versuchungsgeschichte in der 
Logienquelle," BZ, XIII (1969), 216. H. A. Kelly, "The Devil in the 
Desert," CBQ, XXXI (1964), 213. Barrett mentions it but sees no link to 
this tradition in the temptation account. Barrett, 52. 


3H. A. Kelly, 213. 


4Riesenfeld, 90. 


>Hyldahl adds that the casting down from the temple would have 
been punishment for a blasphemer who leads the people astray, as was the 
cross, from the perspective of Jesus' enemies, his punishment for blas- 
phemy and leading the people astray. Hyldahl, 119, 126-7. 
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always ready to deliver him (Matt. 26.53). The people claimed they would 
believe if he did so (Matt. 27.42). The implication is that they would 
also have believed if he had leaped from the temple. 

And this confirms once again that the leap from the temple and 
the deliverance by angels would have evidenced the Messianic sonship of 
Jesus, at least as popularly conceived--whether performed privately to 
Silence his own doubts or Satan's, or performed publicly to show others. 
And, of course, this does not exclude the possibility that such an act 
could also reflect a willingness to use divine power to escape death. 

Some interpreters have, of course, insisted that this leap from 
the temple, even if privately to confirm Jesus' Sonship, could have had 
nothing to do with the public recognition of his Messianic Sonship, 
Since no spectators were mentioned to be at the temple. This is a 
trivial argument, however, for no sand is mentioned in the wilderness, or 
people in the kingdoms of the world, but it is presumed one ought assume 
these present: ". . . what is the point of mentioning the Temple, unless 
those who thronged its courts are to be understood? Any precipice in 
the wilderness would have served for a temptation to presumptuous rushing 
into needless danger." 

So the nature of the sin in the second temptation would indeed 
have been distrust of God in putting Him to. the test. More specifically, 
however, it would have been distrust of the Father's declaration of Son- 
ship and His intention to bring a national recognition of that. The 


Ivarshall, 173. Gerhardsson, 60. Riesenfeld, 88. 


24, Plummer, An Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel according to 
St. Matthew, 2nd ed. (London, 1910), 41. . 
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sign proposed by Satan would have answered these doubts, but also shown 
lack of faith in Jesus and a willingness by Jesus to use divine power to 


escape death. 


The elements of the test that suggest the promise of God's protection 


One might observe in passing that the account portvays Satan very 
cleverly doing as much as possible to entice Jesus to this sin. He has, 
first of all, in his quotation of Ps. 91.11, 12, omitted “the phrase ‘in 
all your ways' because the deliberate throwing of oneself from a high 
perch does not correspond to accidental stumbling over a stone on one's 
path (as in the psalm) ."~ 

Secondly, in his challenge of Jesus as the covenant Son of God to 
presume upon God's protection, he has evoked memories of numerous pro- 
mises of protection given to God's people.” 

Thirdly, his placement of Jesus upon the temple strengthened 
these promises of protection, for the temple was the preeminent place of 
the divine presence and the most notable refuge for divine sanctuary-> 
If the righteous were not safe by God's temple, nee would not be safe 
anywhere. | 


And, finally, the placement of Jesus on the "wing" (literally) of 


the temple seems a special assurance of protection from God. For 


1p, H. Gundry, Matthew: A Commentary on His Literary and Theo- 


logical Art (Grand Rapids, 1982), 57. 


2Gerhardsson, 54-6. 


3tbhid., 56-58. 
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although this "wing" cannot be precisely identifiea,? it naturally sug- 


gests the protective wings of Yahweh mentioned in Psalm 91.7 


Satan thus seeks to assure Jesus in every way that God would 
deliver him if he leaped from the temple. But, of course, Jesus knew 
that the promises of God for protection were no warrant to test God. And 
so he rejected the leap from the temple that could have confirmed his 


Messianic Sonship. 


The Nature of the Temptation to Worship Satan 


Matthew records this test in the following words: "Again, the 


devil took him to a very high mountain, and showed him all the kingdoms 


lone May consult the many suggestions of scholars in Hyldahl's 
article. Hyldahl, 114-118. Gerhardsson too notes its many interpreta- 
tions: “the tower of the temple, the temple roof, the outside edge of 
the roof, a projection or pinnacle, a corner of the temple building, a 
wing, transept or vestibule, the wall surrounding the temple area, the 
farthest stretch of the wall, a halcony on it, or an outwork above the 
outer doors of the temple." Gerhardsson, 59. 


2Gerhardsson Summarizes the argument for this: "The Greek word 
the Hebrew "canap,“ which is also rendered by the non-diminutive "pte- 
rux." As the reader will have noted, this terminology is often used 
in the passages dealing with divine protection. . .. It is especially 
significant that it occurs in Ps. 91 which Satan quotes when he has led 
Jesus from the wilderness and placed him here [on the temple wing]. Ps. 
91 sings of the man whose safety lies under God's wings (tahat co napa 'w) 
{lit. under his wings], LXX: ‘upo tas pterugas autou).” 

It is very probable that the narrator is using an existing-- 
though rare~-name for some place high above the ground within the temple 
precincts. But when he chooses such an unusual word in this context, he 
cannot be doing it unadvisedly. He knows that the word would literally 
mean “the wing" of the temple and he wants us to see the associations of 
this word. What could be a more appropriate setting for tempting the 
Son to misuse God's promise of protection?" Gerhardsson, 59. 

Farrer also accepts this interpretation of "wing." A. Farrer, 


The Triple Victory (London, 1965)’, 52. 
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of the world, and their glory; and he said to him, ‘All these things will 
I give you, if you fall down and worship me.‘ Then Jesus said to hin, 
‘Begone Satan! For it is written, “You shall worship the Lord your God 
and serve Him only"'" (Matt. 4.8-10). 

Luke records the test in similar language, but as second in 
sequence. “And he led him up and showed him all the kingdoms of the 
world in a moment of time. And the devil said to him, ‘I will give you 
all this domain and its glory; for it has been handed over to me, and I 
give it to whomever I wish. Therefore, if you bow down before me, it 
shall all be yours.* And Jesus answered and said to him, "It is written, 
“You shall worship the Lord your God and serve Him only."'" 

The differences in the accounts of this temptation ave certainly 
greater than the differences in the accounts of the previous ones. And, 
incidently, many of the debatable points about this test are related to 
the differences and not the similarities in the record. Why does Matthew 
place the scene geographically on a high mountain, whereas Luke places it 
only temporally “in a moment of time"? Why the longer words of Satan in 
Luke, and why the difference in the sequence of the temptation in the 
account as a whole? But, of course, these debatable points must be 
treated in the analysis of diversity in the accounts in later chapters. 

At least one debatable point common to both accounts has been 
already discussed. For the legitimacy of Satan's offer is often ques- 
tioned. But in the study of the significance of Satan's presence, such 
legitimacy of a sort was confirmed by the widely accepted role of Satan 
as the one who was the “prince of this world" and master conspirator of 


all evil. Of course, he could not offer a righteous world to Jesus, but 
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that dominant portion of the world over which his evil rule held power 


was in a way his to give. 


The general nature of the temptation 


In spite of the debatable points of this temptation, many of 
which arise from differences in the accounts, the intrinsic nature of the 
sin in the temptation certainly remains the same. And, like the test on 
the temple in contrast to the one in the wilderness, the essential nature 
of it is discernible at a glance. For both the request of Satan and 
response of Jesus make it clear that Jesus was tempted to idolatry. Or, 
if placed in the form which expressed the nature of the other tests, one 
might say the temptation would be radical distrust of God in worshipping 


Satan. 


The particular nature of the temptation 


But, as also with the other texts, one might further ask what 
precisely of God would Jesus have distrusted, and how would this distrust 
have expressed itself. The answers, though relatively easy to find, 
nevertheless clarify the nature of the temptation. 

The answer to the first question lay in the Father's previous 
declaration of Messianic Sonship at the baptism. For more precisely 
Jesus was designated the Messianic and royal Son of David in the quota- 
tion from Psalm 2.7. In this title rested the implicit promise of all 
the kingdoms of the earth, since this king was intended worldwide do- 
Minion, “from sea to sea, and from the river to the ends of the earth" 


(Zech. 9.10). And, quite significantly, in the psalm quoted to designate 
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Jesus’ sonship, there is the promise of a worldwide kingdom. In the 
very next verse following, "Thou art my Son," the Lord says to His Son, 
"Ask of me, and I will give the nations as your inheritance, and the ends 
of the earth as your possession” (Ps. 2.8). 

One might remember too that the previous subsection showed 
Matthew may have related the title "Son of Abraham" to this text. And 
this also would confirm the right of Jesus to reign internationally, for 
in Abraham all the families of the earth would be blessed (Gen. 12.3). 

So in all likelihood this test proceeds upon the implicit promise 
of a universal kingdom to God's Son. The focus of the distrust in God 
could be upon this, for how, Satan might imply, could a faithful God who 
promised his Son the world have led him to a wilderness with asthine? 
The nature of the sin in this temptation could be Jesus‘ distrust of God, 
but more specifically a distrust of God's promise to provide him a uni- 
versal kingdom, at least a distrust of God's wisdom in providing a king- 


dom gained only through suffering. 


The meaning of the worship of Satan 


This distrust or rejection would have expressed itself, of 
course, in the worship of Satan. And symbolically, this may initially 
have taken the form of bowing before him. But actually it would likely 


have entailed everything that such worship represented.” Some have 


ly, Grundmann, Das Evangelium nach Lukas. 7th ed. THNT (Berlin, 
1974), 116. 


-rarrer, 71. 
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suggested quite particularly that it would have meant aligning himself 
with the Zealots and pursuing "a bloody conflict and final destruction of 
the occupying forces of Rome. "+ Others have suggested more generally 
that it simply meant the use of Satanic methods and power in a number of 
ways to bring the world under his rule.” 

But, in any case, the worship Satan sought must likely be inter- 
preted not merely as a call to idolatry on the mountain top, but also a 
demand for the practice of idolatry in the valley below. The worship of 
Satan that would bring a kingdom to Jesus likely included following 
Satan's ways in the pursuit of that kingdom. 

Several observations suggest this. First, true worship of any- 
one involves not only bowing before them in a moment, but obediently 
following them in daily life. That is the concept of worship of God and 
presumably, therefore, the concept of worship of Satan. 

Secondly, in the Gospels’ likely allusions to the temptation to 
worship Satan, wherein Jesus’ response to Satan is presumably the model 
for the practice of the exhortations he gives, the following of Satan is 


leirk, 97. 


20... a literal falling down and worshipping of Satan cannot be 
meant. . . - [such thoughts as these were suggested to Jesus:] Why not 
have Satan for an ally instead of an enemy? Then sovereignty over Israel 
and all the nations may be quickly won, without pain or trouble. With 
wealth, fashion, rank, intellect, intrigue, and force on his side, all 
backed by mighty works, success will be rapid and certain. A triumphant 
progress to supreme power, and such glory as neither Jew nor Gentile ever 
dreamed of, is offered to Him. In other words, it is suggested to Him 
that, by natural and supernatural means of unholy character, He can 
quickly establish Himself as far greater than Solomon, with the whole 
world for His empire." 
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portrayed not merely as bowing before him, but as following Satan in 
daily life. 

Jesus declares, for example, that one cannot serve both God and 
mammon (Matt. 6.19-24; Lk. 16.1-13). The service of mammon meant the 
preference of riches to God and was regarded as idolatry, Or more pre- 
cisely, the worship of Satan. So transparently in this text, certain 
practices in daily life could express worship of Satan. 

Or, again, Jesus could even address Peter as Satan when Peter 
acted as Satan's followers would act (Matt. 16.21-28). Peter had ex- 
pressed his unwillingness both for Jesus to suffer for the kingdom's 
sake and, by implication, for himself to suffer for Jesus‘ and the 
kingdom's sake. Peter had wanted, evidently, a Christ whose kingdom 
would come without suffering. And this was precisely what Satan had 
offered to Jesus, a kingdom relatively immediate and without the suffer- 
ing preceding the kingdom promised to God. So Peter was following Satan, 
not in bowing before him literally, but in living for the kind of kingdom 
Satan offered. | 

The following of Satan is further described in this passage when 
Jesus contrasts his followers with those who stray in Peter's direction 
after Satan. The follower of Jesus will unselfishly place his life in 
his service, not seeking to preserve his life in this world, but willing 
to deny himself, will seek his kingdom in the future with Jesus. In 
contrast, the one who follows Satan, as did Peter briefly, will serve 


himself, and unwilling to deny himself, will seek a temporary kingdom in 


lGerhardsson, 64. 
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the present age. In this contrast, then, the follower of Satan does not 
literally bow before him but lives in accordance with his will. 

Finally, Jesus suggests in one more way in this passage that the 
worship of Satan on the mountain would have included such daily obedience 
to Satan's ways and methods. For in encouraging his disciples to live 
for the true king and kingdom, he asks, “What shall a man be profited if 
he gains the whole world, and forfeits his life” (Matt. 16.26; Lk. 9.25). 
The allusion to Satan's offer of the kingdom in the temptation account 
seems clear. And yet the means: for the pursuit of this kingdom have just 
been described by Jesus not merely as bowing before Satan but living for 
this kind of kingdom in a daily way. The implication is thus, once 
again, that the worship Satan sought on the mountain could have entailed 
for Jesus, as for his disciples, living for the kind of kingdom Satan 
offered, pursued by means Satan had ordained. 

So the nature of worship in itself suggests that Satan asked not 
merely for a bow on the mountain top. And the later allusions to this 
temptation in the Gospels confirms that worship of Satan could well 
express itself in the following of Satan in daily life and pursuing the 


kind of kingdom he offered to Jesus. 


Jaye anyone wishes to come after me, let him deny himself, and 
take up his cross (Lk. adds "daily"), and follow me. For what will a man 
be profited, if he gains the whole world, and forfeits his life. Or what 
will a man give in exchange for his life. For the Son of Man is going to 
come in the glory of his Father with his angels, and will then recompense 
every man according to his deeds" (Matt. 16.24-27; Lk. 9.24-25, omitting 
the last sentence). 
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A_ summary of the nature of the temptation 


In conclusion, then, the nature of the temptation to worship 
Satan would have been radical distrust of God in such worship. More 
specifically, it would have been distrust of the Father's promise to give 
him the kingdoms of the earth or distrust of the Father's wisdom in giv- 
ing him a kingdom gained only through suffering. And the worship of Satan 
proposed to Jesus as a means for attaining that kingdom likely included 
not only bowing before Satan, but following him in the pursuit of that 


kingdom. + 


The Distinctive and Common Elements of the Temptations 


The previous sections attempted to analyze the nature of each 
temptation individually. But in order to fully comprehend a subject, one 
must grasp not only the parts but the whole. And therefore this section 
shall attempt to set forth the unity in the diversity of the temptations. 

For the temptations show a eomachauie number of common elements 
within which there is a distinctive expression of that element. For 
example, distrust of God was common to each temptation, yet the focus of 


distrust was distinctive in each, proceeding from Jesus' distrust of 


lit might be noted that some have thought a universal kingdom on 
earth was evil in itself. Fitzgerald, for example, writes that “the 
Jewish ideal of a glorious Messianic reign is discounted in the third 
trial. The church's response to the Pharisaic aspirations is that their 
ideal is nothing more than an illusion concocted by the devil that the 
Messiah and all those faithful to God must spurn." Fitzgerald, 159. 

But surely this misses the point. It is not the concept of a 
universal kingdom on earth that Jesus rejects, but the kind of kingdom 
Satan offered and particularly the means proposed by Satan to attain it. 
A universal kingdom in itself is no more intrinsically evil than the 
objects of the other tests, namely bread in the first case and recogni- 
tion of Messianic sonship in the other. It is not the ends of each 
temptation that are evil, but the means proposed for obtaining them. 
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God's willingness to provide food, to distrust God's intention to bring 
national recognition of his Sonship, to distrust God's promise or wisdom 


to grant a universal kingdom gained through suffering. 


The dialogue form 


The dialogue form in which the account is set also unifies the 
three temptations. And it may show the entire dialogue to follow a 
pattern reflected somewhat in rabbinic disputations, = but more precisely 


in rabbinic accounts of Satan's disputes with Abraham? and Moses.> The 


lo okorny observes, "A. Meyer, R. Bultmann, and in recent years 
J. Dupont and B. Gerhardsson have pointed out in fact that this is a 
learned dispute in the style of a rabbinic, haggadic Midrash.” Pokorny, 
116; Grundmann, 113. 


2th Sanh 896 . . . we read that as Abraham went on his way to 
sacrifice Isaac, Satan came towards him and quoted Job 4.2-5, either 
taunting him for not being able to fulfill the command, or suggesting 
that he will not be able to do it. Abraham answers with Ps. 26.1: “I 
will walk in my integrity,” implying the attitude of the Psalmist, who 
goes on to ask God to tempt him, for His love is before him, and he walks 
in faithfulness to Him (vv. 2-3). Satan then tries Job 4.6, suggesting 
that Abraham's fear of God should have guaranteed him from losing his 
son. Abraham answers with Job 4.7, asking when an innocent man has ever 
perished. Satan then alludes to Job 4.12 and Gn. 22.8, saying that he 
has heard from the most intimate secrets of God, that a lamb, not Isaac, 
will be sacrified (implying that Abraham need not proceed). Abraham 
answers with an apothegm, "It is the penalty of a liar that should he 
even tell the truth, he is not listened to." The Babylonian Talmud, ed. 
I. Epstein, Sanhedrin (Nezikin V) tr. Jacob Shachter and H. Freedman 
(London, 1935), 596. Quoted in H. A. Kelly, 200-1. 

3p, Meir said: The Angel of Death came to Moses and said to 
him: ‘God has sent me to you, for you are to depart this life to-day.' 
Moses replied: ‘Go away hence, for I desire to praise God.‘ Whence this? 
For Scripture says, I shall not die, but live, and declare the works of 
the Lord (Ps. CXVIII,17). Thereon the Angel of Death said to him: 'Moses, 
why do you give yourself airs? There are sufficient things in creation 
to praise Him; heaven and earth praise Him at all times,’ as it is said, 


The heavens declare the glory of God (Ps. XIX,2). Whereupon Moses 
replied: "But I shall silence them and praise Him," as it is said, ‘Give 
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latter is quite remarkable in that "we find the Angel of Death quoting 
the Psalms, and Moses answering each of his three attempts with a cita- 
tion from Deuteronomy." So the three separate temptations are united by 
the dialogue form which records them, and if the rabbinic traditions just 
cited go back to the time of Jesus, the form was well known for disputa- 


tations with Satan. 


The setting of the tests 


The setting of the account also unifies the temptations. This is 
not merely because they must have the common background of the baptism 
and circumstances already discussed. It is because, more particularly, 
the wilderness background is common to each temptation, even though each 
also has a distinctive background as well. This is possible, of course, 
only because of the visionary character of the second and third tempta- 
tions. But it is necessary to affirm because of the role the ultimate 
wilderness background plays in each test. 

In the first test it is both the ultimate and particular back- 


ground of the temptation to make bread. And the hot, lonely, barren 


ear, ye heavens, and I will speak,’ etc. [Dt 32,1]. He then came to him 


a second time. What did Moses do? He pronounced over him the Ineffable 
Name, and he [the Angel of Death] fled. Whence this? For it is said, For 
I will proclaim the name of the Lord (Deut. XXXII,3). When he came to 
him a third time Moses said: ‘Seeing that this is from God, I must now 
resign myself to God‘s will,’ as it is said, The Rock, His work is 
perfect (ib. 4)." This excerpt is in Deuteronomy Rabba 11.5 Midrash 
Rabbah VII (Deuteronomy, tr. J. Rabbinowitz) 176. Quoted H. A. Kelly, 
202. 


linia. 


Strack-B. I., 146 dates R. Meir c. 150 A.D. This is noted also 
by H. A. Kelly, 202. 
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wilderness accentuated the apparent unlikelihood that God intended to 
provide food for his Son. 

In the second test it is the ultimate background, but the par- 
ticular visionary setting is the pinnacle of the temple. And only 
against both backgrounds is the full force of the test grasped. For the 
lonely, uninhabited wilderness accentuated the apparent unlikelihood that 
God intended to glorify Jesus as the Messianic Son of David, and conse- 
quently made even more enticing the vision of multitudes in Jerusalem 
responding to his deliverance by angels. 

Then in the third test, the wilderness is again the ultimate 
background, but the particular visionary background is a mountain top 
(Matthew) or at least a higher place (Luke). And, again, the ultimate 
wilderness background contributes to creating the full force of the 
temptation. For here in a place where Jesus has absolutely nothing, and 
can see only waves of heat rising and blurring the horizon, Satan makes 
him to see “shining lands in desert sands."+ So the ultimate background 
ef the wilderness unites the particular settings for each test of the 


Wilderness, the temple, and the mountain (or higher places). 


The person of Jesus 


Jesus, of course, also unifies the temptations, not in the 
trivial sense that in each he was tested, but in the significant sense 
that in several ways his own person is the unity within a diversity of 


aspects in which he is tested. 


Innielecke, Le 
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For example, it has been observed, Jesus was tested in his role 
as Son of God, Son of David, and Son of Abraham. He was tested also in 
his relationship to himself, to others and to God. It is true, of 
course, that every temptation ultimately had a bearing on himself, 
others, and God, but the principal focus of each temptation was upon a 
different relationship, even if the ultimate effects went beyond this. 
And thus it seems evident that the temptation to create bread focused up- 
on himself and his bodily needs; the temptation to leap from the temple 
focused upon others and the acclaim they would give him when the angels 
delivered him; and the temptation to worship Satan focused upon God and 
the riches that would come to Jesus if he rejected Him. 

It has also been plausibly suggested that Jesus was tested in 
each aspect of his Messianic role as prophet, priest, and king.? And 
thus the creation of bread would have shown him to be a prophet (like 
Moses); the leap from the temple would have shown him to be a priest and 
lord of the temple (perhaps like the king-priest of Ps. 110); the univer- 
sal kingdom received from Satan would have shown him to be a king. 

Finally, Jesus was tested simply as the Messiah. And this was 
presented in the analysis of each temptation individually. But this must 
be affirmed without endorsing a false’ dichotomy frequently associated 
with such an affirmation. For the dichotomy is frequently assumed 


that the temptations cannot test both whether Jesus is the Messiah and 


1¢rundmann records this but does not necessarily endorse it. 
Grundmann, 114. 
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what kind of Messiah he might be.! 


But Satan attempted both to place 
doubt in Jesus of the Father's declaration and also to entice him to be 
the kind of Messiah mistakenly expected by the people. The temptation to 
create bread focuses more on the first goal of Satan, for the absence of 
spectators to recognize Jesus as Messiah and the obvious legitimacy of 
this as a Messianic miracle when done for others, show this could not be 
an enticement to be the wrong kind of Messiah. Yet the temptation to 
all the kingdoms of the earth focuses more on the second goal of Satan, 
for there is no questioning of Jesus’ Sonship in this test, and the 
pursuit of kingdom indifferent to righteousness was indeed a popular 
misconception of the Messianic task, as evidenced in the people's perio- 
dic endorsement of political Messiahs. The temptation to leap from the 
temple combined both goals of Satan. For the leap would have at the same 
time confirmed doubts of Sonship to him, and shown him to be the kind of 
sign-performing Messiah the people expected. 

In a sense, this temple temptation shows the impropriety of 
dichotomizing the doubts of Messiahship Satan hoped to produce. For if 
he could raise ihe former he might succeed in producing the latter. Had 
Jesus doubted he were the Son, he might seek to perform the sign to con- 


firm his doubts, and thus both of Satan's goals would be reached, the 


[noble insists, for example, that “the motif of the temptation- 
tradition is Jesus" own doubts concerning the fact of his Messiahship" 
and not “the sort of Messiahship involved," as thought English "tradition 
from Denney ( Jesus and the Gospel) to Vincent Taylor ( The Life and 
Ministry of Jesus)." P. Doble, "The Temptations," Exp, LXXII (1961), 
91. 3B. H. Kelly, on the other hand, insists just as adamantly, that "the 
issue is not whether, but what kind.” B. H. Kelly, 58. But both the 
views err in presupposing it must be one or the other, but not both. 
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one leading to the other. So when it is affirmed that the temptations 
are unified in being Messianic, it is not intended to imply that they 
did not presume upon Satan's efforts to raise doubts about Jesus’ 
Messiahship at all. 

In summary, then, it has been presented that the dialogue form, 
the setting of the wilderness, and the person of Jesus provide a unity 
in the diversity of the temptations. Ana Jesus does so in that he is 
tested in his roles as Son of God, Son of David, and Son of Abraham; 
in his relationships to himself, to others, and to God; in his offices of 
prophet, priest, and king; and in his title as Messianic Son of God, 


showing that he is the Messiah, and what kind of Messiah he would be. 


The aspects of the temptations 


In turning from Jesus to the temptation in itself, another series 
of remarkable unities in diversity emerge. One might observe, first of 
‘all, that the things to which Jesus is tempted, the prizes to be gained 
by the sin, all display a certain unity in diversity. The bread, the 
National recognition as Messiah, and the universal kingdom were, for 
example, all legitimate expectations of the Messiah. 

Nevertheless, these three objects of temptation, although legi- 
timate in principle, were counterfeits in the particular offers of Satan. 
God had promised food from Him to be gratefully received, and eventually 
a capacity by Jesus to provide the living bread of himself for the eter- 
nal life of others; Satan had offered food taken independently of God, 
and a consequent incapacity by Jesus to provide his living bread to 


others. God had promised recognition of Jesus as the Son of God by those 
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converted to righteousness; Satan, in his proposal Jesus leap from the 
temple, offered only the superficial acclaim of those seeking a sign- 
performing political Messiah. God had promised Jesus a kingdom of right- 
eousness; Satan offered only a wicked kingdom of riches. So the prizes 
in each test, although legitimate in principle, were perversions in 
actuality. 

These prizes are united in others aspects too. They are perhaps 
united in that each, in principle, was a well-known object of testing for 
the godly. For the Damascus Document at Qumran observed that Belial 
enticed Israel with three things--lust, riches, and defilement of the 
sanctuary.~ The bodily need from which rises lust, the riches offered 
Jesus on the mountain, and the God-testing leap from the sanctuary--each 
of these may well correspond to a popular understanding of the kinds of 
tests faced in the wilderness. 

The prizes may be united in one more way, however. For each may 


test respectively the three requirements of the Shema. Gerhardsson has 


teand in all those years Belial shall be unleashed against 
Israel; as God said by the hand of the prophet Isaiah son of Amoz, 
‘Terror and pit and snare are upon thee, O inhabitant of 
the land... .' 
The explanation of this (is that) these are Belial‘s three 
nets, 
of which Levi son of Jacub spoke, 
by which he (Belial) ensnared Israel, 
and which he set (be) fore them as three sorts of 
righteousness: 
the first is lust, 
the second is riches, 
(and) the third is defilement of the Sanctuary. 
Whoever escapes this is caught by that, 
and whoever escapes that one is caught by this." 
This is quoted from the Damascus Document A 4.12-19, as given in Dupont- 
Sommer, Essene Writings, 128 in H. A. Kelly, 211-12. 


\ 
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argued convincingly that the command to love God with all your heart, 
soul, and strength was interpreted in such a way that the creation of 
bread would have been failure to love God with all your heart; the leap 
from the temple, a failure to love God with all your soul; and the recep- 


tion of Satan's kingdom, a failure to love God with all your strength. * 


Aw (1) The scripture says ‘with your whole heart' to emphasize 
that you must love God ‘with both the inclinations of your heart." Your 
inclination to hear and do God's word must rule your heart so that your 
evil inclination (the lust for food and drink, reproduction, sensual 
pleasures, etc.) can neither have free rein nor dominate you. Another 
formula was: ‘your heart must not be hal6q [i.e. "divided" or "smooth," 
hypocritical] towards God.' 

"(2) The scripture says ‘with your whole soul‘ to teach you that 
you must love God ‘even if he takes your soul (your life)." You must 
love God more than your soul and be prepared to give up your life for his 
sake. It was this formula above the others which motivated the doctrine 
that the people of God must be ready to surrender its life for the cove- 
nant faith; the duty of martyrdom. 

"(3) The scripture says ‘with your whole might’ and means ‘with 
your whole mammon.' By mammon is meant all man's resources apart from 
life and the body, i.e. all exterior assets such as possessions and 
property. The meaning is that you shall accept from God whatever outward 
assets he chooses to give you--whether he makes you rich or poor--and 
bless him for it. The longing for property and riches must not replace 
or reduce your love for him. 

"In the first temptation Satan wants to lure God's Son into sub- 
mitting to the evil inclination of the heart. The pangs of hunger were 
to lead him to break his fast and to get food for himself in disobedience 
to God's word and in mistrust of God's sustenance. But Jesus rejects the 
temptation with the words of scripture: Man shall not live by bread 
alone but by all that which proceeds from the mouth of God, thereby 
demonstrating that he is fulfilling the obligation which (according to 
the scribes) was summarized by 'You shall love JHWH your God with your 
whole heart.' 

“In the second temptation Satan aims at getting the Son of God to 
place himself in danger of death to see if God would preserve him invio-~ 
late and save his life (soul). But Jesus rejects the temptation. He 
will not demand that God preserve his life. He is ready to lose his 
life (‘his soul') if God so wills. He shows thereby that he loves God 
with his whole soul. 

"In the third temptation Satan offers the Son of God all the 
mammon in the world (all the kingdoms of the world and their doxa) on 
condition that he falls down and worships Satan, i.e. that he degenerates 
into idolatry. Jesus rejects this temptation; he will not allow mammon 
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In continuing the discovery of unity in diversity in the tempta- 
tion itself, one might observe that the means for gaining each prize was 
sinful, though each in a different way. In the first case, Jesus would 
have used his miraculous powers independently of the Father's will. And 
then, of course, in the leap from the penpie to gain national recogni- 
tion, Jesus would have tested God; and in the acquisition of the kingdom, 
he would have bowed to Satan and his methods. So the means to gain the 
counterfeit prizes offered by Satan are united in their all being sinful. 

The means to obtain these prizes are united in one other way too, 
in that in all power must be exerted, but in each a different person 
exercises that power: in the first, by the Son's power the bread would 
be created; in the leap from the temple, by the Father's power the Son 
would be saved; in the offer of the kingdom, by Satan's power the kingdom 
would be gainea.? 

The temptations are also united in that the lessons that might be 
drawn from them are each taught to Jesus’ disciples in his encouragement 
to trust God for daily bread, to trust Him instead of tempt him, and 
serve Him instead of mammon. More particularly, the temptation account 
could well lay behind the requests of the Lord's prayer for his disci- 
ples. "May your name be holy” represents a spirit that would not tempt 


God at his holy temple in the holy city of Jerusalem; "Thy kingdom vome" 


to separate him from God; by this he shows that he loves God with his 


whole might (in the sense that the scribes usually took that word) a 
B. Gerhardsson, “The Parable of the Sower and Its Interpretation," NTSt, 
XIV (1968), 169, 171. For a more complete presentation one may see 


Gerhardsson, The Testing of God’s Son, 71-79. 


learrer, 47. 
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would represent a spirit that would not accept Satan's kingdom; “Give us 
this day our daily bread" would represent a spirit that would not doubt 
God's intention to provide food even in the wilderness. 

The three temptations may also be united in particular ways by 
each Gospel. Matthew may see a geographical unity in that the scene 
steadily rises from the wilderness sands, to the height of the temple, 
to the height of the mountain. And Luke may see a thematic unity in 
that the progression moves from the wilderness emptiness to the Gentiles 
of all the earth to the heart of Jerusalem at the temple. 

Or, again, Matthew may see the three temptations as the back- 
ground to the three phases of Jesus’ experience of testing in Gethsemane 
(Matt. 26.36-46), or Luke may see them as the background to the three 
trials of Jesus before the Council, Pilate, and Herod (Lk. 22.66--23.12). 
But these “distinctive unities" to the temptations should be examined in 
the later chapters, examining the differences between Matthew and Luke. 

Similarly, it might be observed that the temptations may be 
united in their capacity to be set against the background of Adam's 
testing in paradise? or Israel's testing in the wilderness.” But since 
this is the subject of later chapters as well, the justification for 


finding such correspondence will be presented in those chapters. 


Io. Charlier, "Les tentations de Jésus au désert," Bible et Vie 
chrétienne, V (1954), 85-92. A. Feuillet, "Le récit Lucanien de la 
tentation (Lc 4.1-13). B (1959), 613-31; W. Grundmann, Das Evangelium 
nach Lukas. 7th ed. THNT (Berlin, 1974), 112-17. 


Dupont; Farrer; Gerhardsson; Riesenfeld; G. H. P. Thompson. 
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The Significance of Their Conclusion 


Matthew records the conclusion as a result of Jesus’ last reply 
to Satan. After Jesus has replied, “Begone, Satan! For it is written, 
"You shall worship the Lord your God, and serve him only,'" then 
Matthew's conclusion closely follows, "Then the devil left him; and be- 
hold, angels came and began to minister to him" (Matt. 4.11). 

Luke records his conclusion not so closely linked to Jesus‘ third 
reply, but rather as a general response of Satan to all the replies of 
Jesus to his offers. “And when the devil had finished every temptation, 
he departed from him until an opportune time” (Lk. 4.13). 

It is clear that most of the few elements of the conclusions 
differ from one another, and therefore warrant discussion in the chapters 
discussing differences in the accounts. But at least the conclusions 
both include one simple truth: Satan left, and by implication, he left 
defeated. 

This bears significance in at least two directions. If one 
looks forward eben this point, one sees that the defeat of Satan antici- 
pates both his periodic defeats throughout the Gospels and his ultimate 
defeat at the Gospels’ end. His periodic defeats are presented in Jesus’ 
victory over Satanic agents--the victory over the demonic agents by 


exorcism and the victory over human agents by Jesus CLhroughout his 


1uconsequently the temptation narrative (the shorter temptation 
story) is an apology for Jesus" authority to drive out devils and to 
speak in the name of God himself. Why does he have this authority? The 
answer of the disciples was: because at the very beginning he was able 
to face Satan himself and resist temptation. . . . Also the Christian 
exorcist formula ‘‘upage, satana' (Matthew 4.10), which was most probably 
left out by Luke rather than added by Matthew, clearly reveals the 
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ministry. / And, of course, it foreshadows the ultimate defeat of Satan 
at the cross. 

If one looks backward from this point, one might recall that the 
defeat of Satan could well contribute to the fulfillment of the typolo- 
gies that possibly lay behind this account. As Israel, for example, 
faced Satan's representative Pharaoh in Egypt and Satan's other indi- 
vidual and national agents in the wilderness and Canaan, yet ultimately 
defeated them (though certainly not the victor in every battle), so Jesus 
defeated Satan in his testing. 

Or, if one focuses more particularly on Israel's failures in her 
specific tests in the wilderness, then one might simply see Jesus suc- 
ceeding where Israel failed. 

Or, similarly, one might set the defeat of Satan by Jesus in con- 
trast to the failure before Satan by Adam, or in similarity to the vic- 
eoreover Satan's representative, Goliath, by David. 

Perhaps, again, one might see the defeat of Satan against the 
background of the typology of creation or the flood, as God in each case 
overcame the waters of chaos by his word and Spirit alone, or through 
Noah. 

But all these are only suggestions. The substantiation of any 
typology in the accounts awaits confirmation in the analysis of the par- 


ticular presentations of Matthew and luke. 


connection of the dialogue with the problem of Jesus’ authority over un- 
clean spirits." Pokorny, 120, 122. See also Barrett, 53. 


15, Fitzmyer, The Gospel According to luke I-IX. AB, Vol. 28 
(New York, 1981), 518. 
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And, of course, the full significance of the endings of the 
temptation account await elucidation there as well, for most of the 
elements of these brief endings differ from one another, even if they 


agree on the common fact of Satan's defeat. 


The Analysis of the Testing in Summary 


The nature of the sin in the temptation to create bread would 
have been distrust of the Father's declaration of sonship and the impli- 
cit promise therein to provide food for his son. This doubt would have 
expressed itself in the creation of food to satisfy his hunger and answer 
doubts of sonship. The creation of the bread would thus also have been 
a misuse of Jesus‘ miraculous powers. For they were not given to create 
food for himself or to silence his own doubts or the pretended doubts of 
Satan. 

The nature of the sin in the temptation to leap from the temple 
would have been distrust of the Father's declaration of sonship and the 
implicit promise therein to bring national Messianic recognition. This 
doubt would have expressed itself in Jesus’ testing God by leaping from 
the temple in hopes of the deliverance sign that would have answered 
doubts of sonship and also brought national Messianic recognition. This 
act by Jesus might also have shown Jesus‘ willingness to use divine power 
to escape the death penalty for those deemed blasphemers. 

The nature of the sin in the temptation to worship Satan would, 
of course, have been radical distrust of the Father, and consequently His 


declaration of sonship, and particularly the implicit promise therein 
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either of the Father's promise to grant him a kingdom, or the Father's 
wisdom in giving a kingdom gained only through suffering. 

The elements of unity in the diversity of these temptations were 
found in the form and setting of the account, in several aspects of the 
person of Jesus, in the prizes of each temptation and the means for ob- 
taining them, and in the nature of the sin of each temptation and the 
lessons drawn in the Gospels from them. It was lastly suggested that cer- 
tain elements of unity may be unique to each Gospel. The elements of 
unity that both Matthew and Luke likely present in the diversity of the 
temptations may be summarized in the chart on the following page. 

The elements of unity that Matthew or Luke may distinctively 
present, including elements of unity from typology, shall be presented in 


later chapters. 
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UNITY AND DIVERSITY IN THE TEMPTATIONS 


ASPECT OF UNITY DIVERSITY 


ACCOUNT 
creation of leap from worship of 
bread tremple Satan 


FORM Rabbinic dis- |first stage second stage third stage 
SETTING Ultimate back-| wilderness temple mountain or 
ground of 7 higher place 
wilderness 
sesus | tities |. 
to himself to others 
Offices 4 priest 
Messiah manna in rule over 
TEMPTATION 
Prizes counterfeit in|food tainted | recognition kingdom devoid 
actuality independent of righteous- 
of conversion} ness 
legitimate in |personal food |national re- |worldwide rule 
principle cognition 
progressive personal national 
Means misuse of Son's power 
power 
therefore selfish use 
sinful means of power God 
Sin ultimately ‘of sonship of sonship of sonship 
distrust of and promise and promise and promise 
Father of food of recogni- of kingdom 
tion 
by Shema heart 
catalogued at | lust defilement of | riches 
Qumran sanctuary nit 
LESSONS in Jesus! trust in God's|wait for his serve Him, not 


time of 

exaltation 
holy be your 
name 


teaching provision 


in Lord's give us our 
prayer daily bread 


mammnon 


thy kingdom 
come 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE PRELIMINARY ETHICO-THEOLOGICAL ASSESSMENT OF THE ACCOUNT 


The Possibility of Ethical Application 
from the Temptation Account 


This chapter seeks to present in a. preliminary way the ethical 
significance of the temptation account. This seems quite a proper thing 
to do, not only to further clarify the essence of the temptation account 
by abstracting the principles of it from their concrete expression, but 
also simply because the literature in which one finds the account was 
not written merely to satisfy the literary and aesthetic sensibilities 
of scholars, but to instruct ordinary men and women in their life be- 


fore God. 


The denial of ethical application in the account 


Nevertheless, a few scholars, although willing to find moral in- 
struction in many places in the Bible, insist that one should not seek 
it in the temptation account. One writes, for example, that “The three 
temptations do not correspond to the temptations of Christians as de- 
scribed in the Epistles of the New Testament. They are genuinely 
Messianic; they are the temptations of the Messiah, not of an ordinary 
individual."* Or, again, "The temptation story in Matthew is emphat- 


ically not designed to serve as a model of exemplary Christian fortitude 


A5, Navone, "The Temptation Account in St. Luke (4,1~13)," Scr, 
XX (1968), 72. 
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and determination under the stress of personal temptation. "* 

Barrett, although not absolutely rejecting ethical significance 
in the account, certainly minimizes it when he writes, ". . . though 
some of the believers may, as has been suggested, have been inclined to 
overestimate the importance of the miraculous, it is unlikely that they 
were tempted to turn stones into bread or to fly down froma pinnacle of 
the Temple. . . . Again, it seems improbably that the temptations were 
recorded simply as moral paraenesis. They are not well adapted to this 
end. .. . They are unmistakeably Messianic." 

Such rejection or minimizing of the ethical significance in the 
account is obviously grounded in two things. First, it is presumed 
that if the temptations are unmistakeably Messianic, then they cannot 
bear ethical application to his followers. And, secondly, it is pre- 
sumed that if the particular form of the temptation would not be common 
to believers, then no principle from the temptation could be applicable 
as well. As Barrett suggested, for example, ordinary believers are not 
“tempted to turn stones into bread or to fly down from a pinnacle of the 
Temple."* 


15. H. Kelly, "An Exposition of Matthew 4:1-11," Interp, XxXIX 


(1975), 57; Fitzmyer agrees, quoting S. Brown, Apostasy and Perseverance," 
Jesus’ peirasmos is not the typical temptation of the pious faithful but 
the unique experience of the Son of God (Lk. 4.3)." J. Fitzmyer, The 


Gospel According to Luke I--IX. AB (New York, 1981), 518. 


20. K. Barrett, The Holy Spirit and the Gospel Tradition (New 
York, 1947), 48, 51. 


3tpid., 48. 
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An analysis of this denial 


But surely these two reasons are unconvincing. It is a false 
dichotomy to insist that an experience of Jesus cannot be both distinc- 
tively Messianic and yet exemplary to his followers. The incarnation, 
for example, was certainly conceived by Paul to be distinctively 
Messianic, yet also preeminently exemplary of Christian humility desir- 
auie: for all (Philip. 2.5-11). The nature of the crucifixion, also, 
though certainly conceived by the New Testament authors to be in many 
respects unique to the Messiah, could nevertheless be also exemplary of 
Christian conduct: in Jesus’ teaching, of daily self-sacrifice (Matt. 
16.24; Lk. 9.23); in Paul's teaching, of humility (Philip. 2.5-11); in 
Peter's teaching, of submission to unjust suffering (1 Pet. 3.13-18). So 
the Messianic nature of the temptation account does not preclude its 
having ethical application to the Messiah's followers. 

Neither do the particular forms of the temptations preclude the 
abstraction of ethical principles from them for Jesus' followers. One 
may insist, for example, that Satan does not appear to ordinary men and 
women and tempt them to turn stones to bread, to leap from the temple, or 
to gain all the world. On the other hand, the New Testament insists that 
Satan is the ultimate conspirator behind the evil Christians face, "the 


god of this world" with whom they ultimately battle.+ 


And every be- 
liever may be tempted like Jesus to pursue the right ends by the wrong 


means, or to pursue evil counterfeits of what God promises to give. 


Isee pages 189-195 of this work. 
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Ordinary men and women may not be tempted to turn stones into bread, but 
they may be tempted to despair of God giving them their daily bread. 
They may not be tempted to leap from the temple, but they may be tempted 
to gain recognition before men in the wrong way. They may not be tempted 
to literally bow before Satan to gain a universal kingdom, but they may 
be tempted to bow before mammon in a hundred ways to gain their portion 
of the world. So the particular forms in which the temptations presented 
themselves to Jesus do not prevent their being exemplary for Jesus‘ 


followers. 


The evidence fio the Gospel context 

It could scarcely be clearer, in fact, that they were intended to 
be so. ‘Concextualy considered, for example, the temptations have allu- 
sions to them in the teaching of Jesus which confirm that they abe 
presumed to be examples to his followers. Who can fail to see, for in- 
stance, the reference to the first temptation when Jesus says, “What man 
is there among you, when his son shall ask him for a loaf, will give him 
a stone“ (Matt. 7.9). Or, again, another allusion to this seems present 
in the admonition, “Be not anxious, saying, What shall we eat? or, What 
shall ee drink? . . . for all these things do the heathen seek after; 
for your heavenly Father knows that you have need of all these things" 
(Matt. 6.31-32). And although not as direct perhaps, the lesson from 
the temptation to leap from the temple--to wait for God to bring honor 
at the proper time--certainly finds expression in Jesus’ teaching to 


await exaltation with him in the future (Matt. 16.21-28; Lk. 9.18-27). 
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But certainly the admonition to serve God and not mammon (Matt. 6.24; 
Lk. 16.13), and the saying that it is profitless to gain the whole world, 
but lose one's soul (Matt. 16.26; Lk. 9.25) both allude to the temptation 
to worship Satan to gain the world. 

The beatitudes may contain allusions to the temptation account as 
well. “Blessed are those who hunger and thirst for righteousness, for 
they shall be satisfied" (Matt. 5.6; Lk. 6.21) would encourage one to 
resist the bread that Satan offers. "Blessed are the meek for they shall 
inherit the earth" (Matt. 5.5; Lk. 6.20) would encourage one ee 
the kingdom Satan offers. And, "Blessed are those who mourn, for they 
shall be comforted" (Matt. 5.4) may allude to the Spirit of Jesus in his 
vicarious repentance expressed in the fasting that immediately preceded 
the temptations. 

The Lord's prayer seems quite remarkably set against the tempta- 


1 “May your name be holy" most specifically set 


tion account also: 
against the temptation to test God at his holy temple; “thy kingdom 
come," against the background of the temptation to worship Satan and gain 
the world; "Give us this day our daily bread,” against. the background of 
the temptation to create bread from stones. The last words of the 
prayer, “and do not lead us into temptation, but deliver us from the 
evil one," confirm the setting against the temptation account as a whole, 
and must likely be understood specifically as a request for deliverance 


dn. Thielecke, Between God and Satan. Trans from 3rd ed. by 


C. C. Barber (Grand Rapids), 1958), 44. 
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from the temptations which could arise with respect to the previous 
prayer requests: the temptation to desecrate the name of God, perhaps by 
a testing of Him that dishonors Him instead of sanctifying Him; the 
temptation to forsake the kingdom of God, perhaps by seeking the kingdom 
Satan offers; the temptation to doubt God's provision of daily bread, 
perhaps by seeking it in unlawful ways. 

It might be argued that this analysis has omitted a portion of 
the prayer that cannot be set against the temptation account, the request 
for forgiveness of sins. Even if this were so, it would not invalidate 
the previous references, but perhaps even the request for forgiveness 
bears a relationship to the temptation account. For in the analysis of 
the baptism and the circumstances of the temptations, it was argued that 
Jesus submitted to baptism in vicarious repentance for the sins of 
Israel, and grief in this repentance continued to express itself in the 
fasting preceding the testings of Satan. So perhaps Jesus did not only 
wait for daily bread, sanctify the name of God, and seek the Father's 
kingdom in the temptation account, as he also taught his followers to do, 
but perhaps he also asked for forgiveness of sins~-not his own sins, but 
those of the nation. 

Matthew's placement of Jesus’ teaching on fasting immediately 
following the Lord's Prayer, might further suggest to the reader that the 
prayer represents attitudes exemplified by Jesus in the temptation 
account. For in this teaching on fasting Jesus teaches what he has just 
practiced in the temptation account: fasting in secret before God, not 


hypocritically before men (Matt. 6.16-18). 
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In any case, the allusions to the. temptation account in the 
teaching of Jesus throughout the Gospels, and particuarly in the Iord's 
Prayer and the beatitudes, confirm that Jesus in the temptation account 
was intended, among other things, to be a model to his followers. So, 
contextually considered, the temptations are confirmed as bearing ethical 
instruction to ordinary believers, regardless of the uniquely Messianic 


form in which they presented themselves to Jesus. 


The evidence from theology 


Theologically considered, the temptations are confirmed as ap- 
Plicable too. For there is an unmistakeable correlation between the 
baptism of Jesus and that of the church. Jesus' baptism, it has been 
argued, was the pattern for the baptism of his followers. And this was 
for good reason, since the baptism of Jesus pictured the deliverance 
through “waters of judgment” that followers of Jesus expressed by their 
own baptism. + Luke, in fact, makes it clear that the former was the 
pattern for the latter by one of his many structural parallelisms in 
which he sets the baptism of Jesus in symmetry to the baptism of his 


followers. * 


Innis was presented in three subsections of chapter one: the 
meaning of John's baptism for Jesus (27-44); the meaning of the descent 
of the Dove (44-71); the meaning of the Father's declaration (71-88). 


: LUKE ACTS 


1:1-4 A preface dedicates the book 1. 1:1-5 A preface dedicates the book 


to Theophilus. to Theophilus. 
3:21 Jesus is praying at his 2. 1:14,24 The disciples are praying 
baptism. as they await their baptism of 


the Holy Spirit. 
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But in light of the integral relationship between the baptism 
and the testing, one must presume that the Cenpention account continues 
to picture something analogous to the experience of Jesus’ followers. 
As Jesus‘ baptism is analogous to their baptism, so it is likely that the 
temptations closely related to that baptism are analogous to their temp- 
tations. So, theologically considered, the temptations are confirmed as 


applicable to ordinary believers. 


The evidence from typology 


Typologically considered, they are confirmed as well. For it is 
transparent that if Jesus’ tests have already been foreshadowed by the 
testings of Israel in general, or Adam, Moses, Elijah, or David in par- 


ticular, then his temptations are in principle applicable to ordinary men 


LUKE ACTS 

3.22 The Spirit descends after 3. 2:1-13 The Spirit fills the dis- 
Jesus’ prayer and in a physical ciples after their prayers with 
form. | accompanying physical manifest- 

ations, 

4:16-30 Jesus’ ministry opens with 4. 2:14-40 The church’s ministry 
a sermon which gives the theme opens with a sermon which gives 
for what follows, fulfillment the theme for what _ follows, 
of prophecy and rejection of fulfillment of prophecy and 
Jesus. rejection of Jesus. 

4:31--8:56 The theme of fulfill- 5. 2:41--12:17 The theme of fulfill- 
ment mentioned in 4:16-30 is ment is illustrated by examples 
illustrated by examples of: of prophesying and_ wonders. 
preaching and healing. Con- Persecutions illustrate the 
flicts illustrate the note of note of unbelief. 


rejection. 


C. H. Talbert, Literary Patterns, Theological Themes and the Genre of 


Luke-Acts. Society of Biblical Literature Monograph Series 20 (Missoula, 
1974), 16. 
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and women. And this Paul confirms when having implicitly compared 
Christian baptism to Israel's identification with Moses in the exodus, 
he then draws ethical applications from Israel's testing in the wilder- 


ness (1 Cor. 10.1-11). 


The evidence from history 


Lastly, historically considered, the temptations are confirmed as 
‘applicable to followers of Jesus. For historically it is difficult to 
imagine why the apostles would have given prominence to the baptism and 
temptations in the Gospel if Christians baptized had not wanted to know 
if their Messiah had been baptized as they, and if he had entered into 
testing, also as they, thereafter. So, historically, the very reason 
for the prominence given the baptism and caabexeica is likely because it 
found analogy in the experience of followers of Jesus. 

So considered contextually, theologically, typologically, and 
historically, the temptations show themselves to be eminently applicable 
to followers of Jesus, even if the form in which they presented them- 


selves to Jesus was distinctively Messianic. 


The Ethical Application from the First Temptation. 


The lesson from the first temptation is essentially that the 
follower of Jesus must trust in the One who is his Father too. More 
specifically, he must trust that he, too, is a child of God, declared so 
at his baptism, because "you are all sons of God by faith in Christ 
Jesus" (Gal. 3.26) and, therefore, he, like Jesus, ean depend upon Him to 


providentially meet his physical needs. 
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Or, in the words of the Gospels, the follower of Jesus must 
realize that God blesses those who “hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness" more than bread; that the One to whom he prays, "Give us this day 
our daily bread," can be trusted to give it, for as Jesus said, "What man 
is there among you, when his son shall ask him for a loaf, will give him 
a stone? .. . If you then, being evil, know how to give good gifts to 
your children, how much more shall vour Father who is in heaven give what 
is good to those who ask Him? .. . So do not be anxious then, saying, 
What shall we eat? or What shall we drink? . . . for your heavenly 
Father knows that you need all these things.” 

But if God withholds the bread that must sustain him, the dis- 
ciple of Jesus must resist the temptation to pursue unlawful means to 
meet the physical needs which God has not met. And this, of course, 
includes the iapeoper use of any gifts or talents that God has given him 
to be used in a manner glorifying to the Father. 

He must realize that God may have withheld His blessing in order 
to test him, that just as the Spirit led Jesus to his testing, so may he 
lead Jesus' followers to their testing. And rather than allowing the 
deprivation to cast doubts on his or her relationship to God, the fol- 
lower of Jesus ought trust God’s declaration of it, and rather confirm 
this relationship by obedience, even unto death, as was Jesus willing 


to die from lack of bread rather than disobey God to gain it. 


The Ethical Application from the Second Temptation 


The lesson from the temptation to leap from the temple is essen- 


tially once again that the follower of Jesus must trust in the One who 
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is his Father, too. More specifically, he must continue to trust that 
he, too, is a child of God because of his relationship to Jesus and his 
baptism. And, therefore, he, like Jesus, can depend upon God to bring 
the honor and blessings promised a faithful son. 

Or, in the words of the Gospels, the Christian must realize that 
God blesses those who are “poor in spirit," who humbly serve God instead 
of test Him. The believer who prays, “May your name be holy," ought to 
honor God as the Holy One, and patiently wait for the honor God promises 
to Jesus and those who belong to him, even if it is not given until “the 
Son of Man is going to come in the glory of His Father with his angels" 
(Matt. 16.27). Like Jesus, one ought not demand the angels before their 
time. 

But if God withholds the honor due the believer, he ought resist 
the temptation to pursue unlawful means to meet the social needs’ which 
God has not met. This, of course, includes any presumptuous action that 
would test God and dishonor Him, challenging Him to bring the honor 
desired. 

The one who follows after Jesus must, on the contrary, realize 
once again that God may have withheld His blessing in order to test hin, 
that just as the Spirit led Jesus to his testing, so may he lead Jesus’ 
followers to theirs. And rather than allowing the social deprivation to 
cast doubts on his relationship to God, the believer ought trust God's 
declaration of that relationship, and confirm it by obedience. Moreover, 
like Jesus, the believer ought not be deceived by any Scripture twisted 
to teach that one may presumptuously demand the blessing of God before He 


intends to give it. 
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In the first century no doubt many followers of Jesus were im- 
patient that the kingdom they anticipated, the exaltation of their 
returning king, and their honor with him, were all delayed so long. Like 
Peter and Paul, they anticipated that it possibly could come very soon. | 
Certainly those who concluded the possibility was a necessity were 
doubly frustrated. 

How appropriate the lesson from the second temptation was to 
them. They could wait, like Jesus, for his and their honor at the proper 
time. They need not seek it by improper means, aligning themselves with 
the Zealots, for example, to bring in corporate honor, or abandoning 
their hope, seek to bring personal honor to themselves by ungodly means. 

Seen in this light, the lesson from the temptation to leap from 
the temple seems equally appropriate to the twentieth century as well. 
With revolutionary movements on the one side, and materialism on the 


other, the follower of Jesus faces the same temptation. 


The Ethical Application from the Third Temptation 


The lesson from the temptation to worship Satan is also essen- 
tially that the follower of Jesus must trust in the Father. More speci- 
fically, he mst trust that he too is a child of God because he belongs 
to Jesus. Therefore, he, like Jesus, can depend upon God to bring the 
promised kingdom in which he will share. And he ought wait for that 
kingdom, content with foretastes of it along the way, and the ultimate 


prospect of it in the future. 


1p, Guthrie, New Testament Theology (Downers Grove, 1981), 804. 
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Or, in the words of the Gospels, the disciple of Jesus must 
realize that God blesses those who are "poor in spirit" and "meek," for 
“theirs is the kingdom of heaven" and “they shall inherit the earth." 
The follower of Jesus who prays "Thy kingdom come" ought favor God's 
kingdom over possessions and "seek first the kingdom and righteousness," 
for “you cannot serve God and mammon" and “what shall it profit a man, if 
he gains the whole world and loses his soul." 

And if God withholds that kingdom or foretastes of it, and if 
indeed the believer who has been promised a share in all things has, in 
fact, absolutely nothing, he must resist the temptation to idolatry 
expressed in the pursuit of riches to build one's own temporary kingdom 
in the present life. "For the one who seeks to save his life shall lose 
it.* 

The disciple of Jesus must realize again that God may have with- 
held his blessing in order to test him, that just as the Spirit led Jesus 
to his testing, so may he lead Jesus‘ followers to theirs. And rather 
than allowing the deprivation to cast doubts on his relationship to God, 
the believer ought trust God's declaration of that relationship, and con- 
firm it by obedience. 

When the people of God are under foreign rule, a particular form 
of this temptation to idolatry is readily apparent. David, for example, 
was promised the continuance of a life of prosperity if only he bowed 
before Nebuchadnezzar's idol. 

And in the first century many Christians faced a similar choice. 


It was all too clear that the Jew's direct path into the benefit 
and spoils of a heathen regime ran through the worship of idols. 
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An Israelite could take no part in civic life, could hold no offi- 
cial place however mean, without conforming to heathen custom. The 
Christians for whom St. Matthew wrote found themselves in the same 
tantalizing position. The temptation of Jesus was their temptation. 
The kingdom which was promised to him he had promised to them. For 
them, as for him, it lay in the mists of the future, or, if clearly 
seen by the eye of faith, was seen from mountain-tops afar. The 
heathen world lay close at hand, ready to be entered tomorrow at 
the cost of compromise. If they would sacrifice to Satan they 
might have everything; if they would not, they might keep nothing, 
not even life itself; for by the time St. Matthew wrote, a Christ- 
ian here and there had been given the choice to sacrifice or to 
die." 
Of course, even when the people of God are not under foreign rule 
the temptation to an idolatry expressed in the preference of riches to 
righteousness is always before them. And so the lesson from the tempta- 


tion to worship Satan is as timely in the present as it was in the past. 


The Ethical Application from the Distinctive 
and Common Elements of the Temptation 


Its bearing upon meta-ethics 


The bearing of the temptation account upon meta-ethics in 
general is rather straightforward. The meta-ethics presupposed in each 
temptation grounds the moral law not in individual preference, nor in 
societal contract or custom, nor in the whims of pagan deities, but in 
the concrete universal of God Himself. And, more specifically, it is 
grounded not merely in the impersonal being of God, in an impersonal 


Justice, but in the personal goodness and holiness of God. 


1), Farrer, The Triple Victory (London, 1965), 68-9. 
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Its bearing upon descriptive ethics 


The bearing of the account pon descriptive ethical theory is 
instructive as well. When one surveys, for example, the descriptive con- 
cerns of post-Kantian ethical philosophers, one sees a continuous debate 
between the so-called deontologists, who stressed the primacy of duty as 
the common denominator of ethical norms, and the teleologists, who 
stressed the beneficial consequences of obedience to the norm as the 
common denominator of true ethical norms. 

But in the ethical norms presented in the temptation account, one 
sees that there is no conflict between duty and benefit. Or, perhaps it 
was better said, there is no ultimate conflict between duty and benefit. 
The rejection of duty may Brig a temporary benefit, but neither the 
benefit nor its duration can match the quality or duration of the ulti- 
mate benefit promised from God. 

Thus there may be a conflict between duty and a temporary in- 
ferior benefit, but there is no conflict between duty and the ultimate 
superior benefit God gives. So from the perspective of the temptation 
account, descriptive ethical theory need not dichotomize deontology and 
teleology. God's ethical demands demand absolute obedience regardless of 
the consequences; but the ultimate consequences will always be the great- 
est good that is possible. 

the bearing of .the temptation account upon normative ethical 


theory has been presented in a partial way already. The ethical 
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application from each individual temptation was briefly sketched in the 
preceding subsections of this chapter. 

But when the temptations are clarified by the elements of unity 
they share, then the application from the temptations as a whole may also 


be clarified and extended. 


The bearing upon normative application 


The ultimate background of the fasting and the wilderness in each 
test suggests, for example, that the follower of Jesus may expect his 
severest tests in times of loneliness, weakness, and deprivation, + par- 
ticularly if it has resulted from his devotion to God in the first place. 
The missionary in rejection; the pastor in hardship; the worker in dis- 
crimination; the social activist in jail; if they are in their wilderness 
because of efforts to be a follower of Jesus in their respective ways-- 
there the temptation to doubt God will be greatest. Viewed from the 
barren sands of the wilderness, even the worst bread may look like a 
feast; the acclaim of a mob may seem like praise from God; a few posses- 
Sions may glitter like the kingdoms of the world. 

The person of Jesus is, of course, in each temptation. The 
Gospels instruct his followers not merely by precept but also by example. 
It thus instructs the followers to teach by example as well. Philip 
Syndey, father of English literary criticism, observed that when Alexan- 


der the Great went off to war “he left his master, living Aristotle, 


Ithielecke, 18-20. 
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behind him, but took dead Homer with him... . he well found he received 
more bravery of mind by the pattern of Achilles than by the definition 
of fortitude." The Gospels would confirm this sentiment. 

More specifically, the many titles, relationships, and offices 
of Jesus which were the focus of his testing, suggest that they mean to 
represent every kind of way he might be tested. And it suggests that the 
follower of Jesus will also be subjected to testing as thorough as the 
‘One they follow. The temptation focused on various titles and offices 
of Jesus; so shall they focus on the various roles in which the follower 
functions--as employer or employee, as elder of the church, as father, — 
as friend, as son or daughter--each may be the target of testing. 

Consequently each kind of relationship may also be tested--one's 
relationship to himself and his personal needs; one's relationships to 
others and his social needs; one's relationship to God and his spiritual 
needs. 

And as Jesus resisted the temptation to conform to popular expec- 
tations of the Messiah, so must his followers resist the temptation to 
conform to popular distortions of true Christian behavior. 

The disciple of Jesus ought also seek the discernment Jesus mani- 
fested to distinguish between the legitimate things God offers and the 
counterfeit proposals of Satan. 

In short, he must seek obedience to the Shema and love God with 
his heart, soul, and strength. 

Such lessons as these emerge from a consideration of the elements 


of unity and diversity in the account. 
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The Ethical Application from Their Conclusion 


It was observed earlier that most of the few elements in the 
brief endings to the accounts in Matthew and Luke differ enough from one 
another to warrant discussion later. But at least they both focused upon 
the departure of Satan. 

It was also observed that this anticipated the periodic defeats 
of Satan in the Gospels, particularly in the exorcism of demons. 
Pokorny, for example, conceives one purpose of the account to have been a 
justification of Jesus" power over the demonic forces. 

If this is true, then one interesting application from the con- 
clusion bears upon the practice of exorcism: one's authority over the 
unseen forces of evil is grounded not in magical words and formulas, but 
in godly character and obedience to God. 

This was certainly not a needless lesson to learn in the first 
century. One might recall the almost humorous story of the seven sons of 
Sceva who attempted to cast out an evil spirit "by Jesus whom Paul 
preaches.” "But the evil spirit responded, ‘I recognize Jesus, and I 
know about Paul, but who are you?" And the man, in whom was the evil 
spirit, leaped on them and subdued all of them, so that they fled out of 
the house naked and wounded" (Acts 19.13-16). So at least the seven 
sons of Seava eoura have profited from the lesson that power over evil is 
found not merely in words and formulas, but in a living relationship to 


God. 


1). Pokorny, "The Temptation Stories and Their Intention," NTSt, 
XX (1974), 120, 122. 
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Stated that way, it seems an appropriate lesson for today as 


well, 
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Part II 


DIVERSITY OF THE ACCOUNTS 
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CHAPTER V 


THE PERSPECTIVE OF MATTHEW: A CONTRAST WITH ISRAEL 


The Bearing of Typology upon the Interpretation 


The purpose of this chapter is to show that Matthew sets the 
temptation account predominantly against the background of Israel's 
testing in the wilderness. And the purpose of this particular subsection 


is to set forth the evidence for this from the typology of Matthew. 


The meaning of typology 
It is perhaps a bit late to justify typological criticism alto- 


gether. Its legitimacy has been presupposed throughout the dissertation. 
And, besides, there is an abundance of scholarly literature that has 


defended it already.* 


IR, Bultmann, "Ursprung und Sinn der Typologie als hermeneu- 
tischer Methode,“ TLZ, LXXX (1950), 205-12; J. Daniélou, Sacramentum 
Futuri (Paris, 1950); R. Dentan, "“Typology--It's Use and Abuse," ATR, 
XXXIV (1952), 211-7; E. E. Ellis, Paul's Use of the Old Testament. 
(Edinburgh, 1957), 126-39; F. Foulkes, The Acts of God (London, 1958); 
R. TT. France, Jesus and the Old Testament (London, 1971), 38-82; L. 
Goppelt, Typos (Giittersloh, 1939); M. D. Goulder, Type and History in 
Acts (London, 1964), 1-13. A. T. Hanson, Jesus Christ in the Old Testa- 
ment (London, 1965); R. P. C. Hanson, Allegory and Event (London, 1959), 
65-73; H. D. Hummel, "The Old Testament Basis of Typological Interpreta- 
tion," BR, IX (1964), 38-50; G. W. H. Lampe and K. J. Woollcombe, Essays 
on Typology (London, 1957); A. Richardson, Christian Apologetics (London, 
1947), 188-98; G. von Rad, "Typological Interpretation of the Old Testa- 


ment," in Essays on Old Testament Hermeneutics, ed. C. Westermann. 
Trans. by J. L. Mays (Richmond, 1963), 17-39. 
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Nevertheless, it may be worthwhile to cite, for example, R. T. 
France's conclusions about typology that more or less represent a main 
stream in contemporary theology. 


A type thus presents a pattern of the dealings of God with men 
that is followed in the antitype, when, in the coming of Jesus 
Christ and the setting up of His kingdom, those dealings of God are 
repeated, though with a fulness and finality that they did not 
exhibit before. 


Typology is thus to be distinguished from two other methods of 
applying the Old Testament: the appeal to prediction, and allegory. 


A prediction looks forward to, and demands, an event which is to 
be its fulfillment; typology, however, consists essentially in 
looking back and discerning previous examples of a pattern now 
reaching its culmination. 

The lack of a real historical correspondence reduces typology to 
allegory. '. . . On the other hand, the lack of a real theological 
correspondence destroys what we have seen as the very basis of 
typology, the perception of a constant principle in the working of 
God. . . . Only where there is both a historical and a theological 
correspondence is a typological use of the Old Testament justified. 
- « »- God works in a consistent manner ... in the coming of Jesus 


His Old Testament acts are repeated and consummated. This is New 
Testament typology. 


The evidence from typology already discovered 


Some of the elements of typology already discovered seem to show 
that Matthew intended to set the temptation account against the back- 
ground of Pepeeite testing in the wilderness. Each of the three phases 
of the baptism, one might recall, suggested an identification of Jesus 
with Israel. The baptism of Jesus in itself, it was argued, bore theo- 


logical correspondence to the exodus of Israel through the Red Sea. And 


lprance, 39-41, 43. 
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this was confirmed in part by the New Testament. ! Then the representa- 
tion of the Spirit as a dove also offered evidence of it. For the dove 
was, among other things, a symbol of Israel.” And, thirdly, the decla- 
of the Father confirmed this in his designation of Jesus as the Servant 
and Son.? For the Servant was called Israel,? and the Son was as king 
the representative of Israel.” So the baptism portrays Jesus as true 
Israel passing through his Red Sea at the Jordan. And therefore it 
implies that his subsequent testing corresponds to their subsequent 
testing as well. 

Each of the elements of the circumstances to the testing appar- 
ently confirm'this typology. The forty-day time period of the testing of 
Jesus likely corresponds to the forty-year time period of the testing of 
Israel.° And the place of the testing as the wilderness for Jesus 


naturally recalls the place of Israel's testing as the wilderness too. / 


Ippo, 37-39. 


2pp. 57-60. 


3p, 71-85; the designation of sonship even more particularly 
identifies Jesus as Israel if Bretscher is correct in regarding Matthew's 
third person, “This is my Son,” as a conformity to God's declaration of 
the nation in Ex. 4.22; P. G. Bretscher, “Exodus 4.22~23 and the Voice 
from Heaven," JBL, LXXXVII (1968), 301-11. 


4tn Isaiah 49.3 the Servant is called Israel. And yet he is 
also clearly distinct from Israel, for he brings the nation of Israel 
back to God (Isa. 49.5). 


Sa, Farrer, The Triple Victory (London, 1965), 79-83. 


©pp. 103-29. 


1 pp. 129-76. 
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1 and the Spirit? in the testing of Jesus also corre- 


The role of Satan 
sponds, at least from a New Testament perspective, to their roles in the 
testing of Israel. So both the baptism and the circumstances of the 
account offer explicit evidence that the testings of Israel in the wil- 
derness are a dominant typology governing the temptations of Jesus. 

But can one say it is the dominant typology in light of the 
typology of creation, Adam, Noah, Moses, Elijah, David, Jonah, and sac- 
rifice associated with the Messiah and the eschaton by the baptism and 
circumstances too? This is a difficult question, and no doubt can best 
be answered by further investigation of Matthew. 

But perhaps part of the answer already lies before the exegete 
who will observe that most of the typology just listed may be quite 
properly synthesized. If one will exclude for the moment the typology 
of creation, Adam, and Noah, then one may see that all the rest may be 
conveniently and properly subsumed under the typology of Israel. 

For each individual remaining represented Israel in both official | 
and typical ways. Officially, Moses, Elijah, and Jonah were prophets of 
Israel, and David, her king. And, typically, Moses reduplicated Israel's 


3 


tests in the wilderness and represented Israel before God; Elijah, in 


lep. 177-202. 


2pp. 203-9. 
3"the text we have just quoted from Deuteronomy 9:18 makes it 
clear that Moses fasted in support of his intercession for sinful 
Israel. He fasted from bread, he fasted from water; his heroism was 
the direct opposite of the two sins the people committed before his first 
fast in mistrust of God and bitterness of spirit over these two things, 
bread (Exodus 16) and water (Exodus 17). We read that in pressing the 
demand for water, Israel committed the additional sin of putting God to 
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turn, reduplicated in part the experience of Moses. ! Jonah, in a 
remarkable way, represented the tasks and attitudes of Israel.” David, 
as also Moses and Elijah, knew the wilderness as the place of testing, 


sustenance, and revelation of God, 3 as did Jonah know the wilderness-like 


4 


waters of chaos in a similar way. And David, Moses, and Elijah each 


experienced significant forty-day time periods reminiscent of Israel's 


5 


forty days of unbelief and consequent forty years of wanderings. Each 


the test, saying "Is the Lord amongst us, or not?' In going without 
water all the days of his fast, Moses most plainly turned his back on 
any such temptation. He simply left it to God to sustain him in God's 
Own way. 

So in his first forty-day fast Moses stood in for Israel by 
wrestling with and overthrowing the temptations to which Israel had suc- 
cumbed, ‘lusting for bread‘ and ‘tempting God.' His second forty-day 
fast, as Deuteronomy tells us in so many words, was undertaken in direct 
atonement for devil-worship or apostasy from the true God. For, while 
Moses communed with heaven on the mountain top, the people, losing faith 
and patience, set up. the worship of the Golden Calf. Therefore it was 
(says Moses in Deuteronomy 9:18, 25) that he repeated the fast which had 
accompanied his first receiving of the tables of the Law from God's hand. 
His intercession was accepted, and Israel continued as God's people. 

Moses, then, vanquished in the Spirit the sins to which Israel 
had fallen in the flesh, lust for bread, tempting of God, and apostasy 
from God to Satan. These were the first three of the great rebellions 
of which Israel proved guilty in their forty years’ wandering between 
Egypt and the promised Land; it is natural to view them as typical of the 
rest. So St. Matthew might fairly tell himself (as we can see he did) 
that Moses in his forty days up the mountain vanquished on Israel's be- 
half the sins which blackened their forty years’ privation in the wilder- 
ness: for example, their lusting for bread, their tempting of God, and 
their apostasy from his worship. Farrer, 16-17. 


1p. 115-7; 120-3; 148-9. 


2pp. 54-60. 


3pp, 147-8. 


4p. 54-60; 175. 


>Pp. 128-9, 
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individual thus typified Israel. ! And it has been shown that Israel was 
also regarded as a nation of sacrifice. 

So excluding a typology of creation, Adam, and Noah, all other 
typical associations may indeed be subsumed under Israel. Rather than 
competing with the typology of Israel, and casting doubt upon its domi- 
nant role, the pvesieey of Moses, Elijah, Jonah, David, and sacrifice 
thus substantiate the role of Israel as the dominant typology of the 
temptaton account. 

It might be added that from the perspective of the unity that 
Israel typology gives to much of the rest of the typology, perhaps the 
figure of Abraham is more prominently in the background of the temptation 
account than apparent earlier.? For it has already been observed that 
he was a well-known subject of testing and a deliberate type of Israel 


4 


prospectively within the Old Testament. So he could qualify as a type 


of Jesus simply because he is subsumed under typology of Israel. 
But Abraham‘s trial of famine links him even more directly to 
the Israel typology in the temptation account and also links him 


directly to the account, not mediated, as it were, through Israel. It 


lxingsbury well argues that Moses typology is subordinate to the 
Sonship of Jesus, his title as Son of God. ". . . Matthew's position is 
clear: it is not with a new Moses that the reader has to do in these 
portions of the first gospel, but with the Son of God.” J. D. Kingsbury, 
Matthew: Structure, Christology, Kingdom (London, 1975), 88-92. But, 
therefore, it must be subordinate to Israel typology as well, for Israel 
was God's Son, as was Jesus who represented her. 


2pp. 58-9. 
3p, 202. 
A 


Ibid. 
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links him more to the Israel typology in two ways. First, the famine 
led him into ‘Egypt, as also it led Joseph to bring the family of Israel 
into Egypt (Gen. 45-50). And, secondly, as famine was his first test in 
the land (Gen. 12.10--13.2), so was the absence of food the first test 
of the nation in the wilderness (Ex. 16.1-35). And, like Abraham, the 
nation longed to return to Egypt when they faced it (Ex. 16.3). 

Abraham's trial of famine also links him directly to the tempta- 
tion account in that as his first trial in the land was the wbeends of 
food, so was Jesus' first trial in the land the absence of. food. 

So not only because Abyahan was a type of Israel, and Israel a 
type of Christ should he be regarded as prominent in the background of 
the temptation account. But the nature of his testing finds a parallel 
in Jesus' testing directly. 

But if Abraham is allowed as a type of Israel prospectively, in 
that his life was regarded as foreshadowing the life of Israel, then 
perhaps the typology of creation, Adam, and Noah could be subsumed under 
Israel, theoretically, by the same qualification. For it has already 
been observed that creation (which culminated in Adam) and Noah passing 
through waters of judgment in the presence of a dove foreshadowed the 
dove of Israel passing through the Red Sea. So all the previous typology 
could be conceived by the author of Matthew to be subsumed under the 
typology of Israel. 

The dominant role of the Israel typology is further confirmed by 
the primary title of Jesus in the temptation account. For the title, 


Son of God, is naturally associated with the nation of Israel, who was 
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also God's son corporately. After showing that in the Old Testament 


the designation of Sonship was first given to Israel 


and then, based 
upon this, to the king, Gerhardsson concludes that its use as a Messianic 
title “is not common in late Judaism .. . and more usually it was a 


3 So the title "Son of God" also confirms 


designation for Israel itself." 
that Jesus is tested as representative of Israel. 

Finally, the common and distinctive elements of the temptations 
confirm it as well. One may easily observe that several of these ele- 
ments of unity show Jesus tested as true Israel. He is tested with 
respect to his titles as Son of God, Son of David, and Son of Abraham; 
with respect to his offices, ss prophet, priest, and king; and with 
respect to the Shema, whether he will love God with his heart, his soul, 
and his might. In his person, then, he is presented as one who consunm- 
mates the history of Israel and its representatives, and the temptations 
Measure him against the greatest commandment given to Israel. 

So not only the explicit typology of Israel in the baptism and 
circumstances, the implicit confirmation of this by other typology sub- 
sumed under Israel, and the focus on the title "Son of God" in the 
account, but also certain elements of unity and diversity in the tempta- 
tions themselves confirm that Jesus is presented as true Israel in the 


temptation account. 


learrer, 73-85. 


25, Gerhardsson, The Testing of God's Son: An Analysis of an 


Early Christian Midrash. Trans. by J. Toy (Lund, 1965), 20-4. 


3tbia., 24. 
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The evidence from _ typology in the immediate context 


The typology of Israel does not, of course, demand confirmation 
in its immediate context. Theoretically, it may be present in the narrow 
confines of the baptism and temptation, yet absent elsewhere, according 
to the designs of the author. 

Nevertheless, the presence of Israel typology in. the immediate 
context is by no means irrelevant. For though its absence would not 
cast doubt on its presence in the temptation account, its presence would 
certainly confirm it in the temptation account. For it would show that 
the baptism and temptation continue a theme in the process of develop- 
ment. 

Goulder has argued persuasively that such Israel typology is in- 
deed thoroughly imbedded in the immediate context. His examples may not 
all be equally convincing, but at least one is worthy of mention: the 
account of Jesus’ descent to Egypt and return to the land. 

The account of Jesus’ descent and call from Egypt explicitly 
identifies Jesus as Israel when the experience is said to fulfill a 
statement from Hosea that was made in recounting the history of the 
nation, “Out of Egypt did I call my Son" (Hos. 11.1). The purpose of 
Matthew to identify Jesus the Son with Israel the Son is somewhat con- 
firmed by the citation of the Hebrew text instead of the Septuagintal 
one. For the LXX reads, “Out of Egypt did I call my children," which 


would have obscured the identification effected by. common sonship. 


M. D. Goulder, Midrash and Lection in Matthew (London, 1974), 
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Jesus’ identification with Israel is further embellished in the 
account by the description of Joseph which recalls the patriarch Joseph 
who, like the father of Jesus, took Israel into Egypt. At least four 
aspects of the description of Joseph in Matthew testify to his likeness 
to Joseph of old. First, he too is a son of Jacob (Matt. 1.16). Second- 
ly, he, like Joseph, is given dreams from God which tell the future 
(Matt. 1.20; 2.13). Thirdly, he like the patriarch who brought his 
family to Egypt to avoid death by famine, takes. his family to Egypt to 
avoid death by Herod. And, fourthly, like the patriarch of Joseph and 
his people, his stay in Egypt concludes with a slaughter of male children 
by the evil ruler of the land who attempts to destroy the deliverer of 
Israel.+ So as Joseph the patriarch was the father of Israel who took 
them into Egypt, so Joseph the father of Jesus takes him to Egypt, too. 
And thus not only the bare quotation of Hos. 11.1, but its particular 
form in contrast to that of the LXX, and the suggestive typology of 
Joseph, all identify Jesus the Son as Israel the Son who, like Israel 
the nation, descended to Egypt and then returned to the land. 

It is interesting to observe in these passages how easily Matthew 
slides from typology of Israel corporately to typology of individuals who 


las the descent of Israel to Egypt (Gen. 45--50) is followed by 


the slaughter of the male children, which would have slain Moses (Ex. 1), 
so the descent of Jesus to Egypt is followed by the slaughter of the 
innocents. "Notice the contrast between the Old Testament and the New: 
In Exodus, the king of Egypt is the enemy of Israel; here, a king of 
Jerusalem is the enemy. In Exodus, Moses flees for safety out of Egypt 
and then returns; here, Jesus is taken into Egypt for safety and then 
returns. In the Old Testament, Egypt and Pharaoh are the symbols for 
unbelief and hardness of heart; in the New Testament, Jerusalem and 
Herod fulfill this role." J. C. Fenton, St. Matthew. PNTC (London, 
1963), 50. 
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represented Israel. For in these passages he smoothly passes from 
focusing on the typology of the nation's descent to Egypt to focusing on 
its exodus through Moses. 

But Jesus’ descent to Egypt and return is not the only thing that 
identifies him with Israel in the immediate context of the baptism and 
the temptation account. For Matthew will show Jesus to be the fulfill- 
ment of Old Testament hope and patterns in the typical fulfillment of a 
sign once promised by Isaiah to Ahaz (Matt. 1.23), in the promise of a 
deliverer to be born in Bethlehem (Matt. 2.6), and in the sorrow accom- 
panying his birth (2.18) .2 But none of these identify Jesus as Israel 
as explicitly as the descent to Egypt and return. Rather, they do so 
indirectly, as did the typology of Moses, Elijah, David, Jonah, and, 
perhaps, Abraham, confirm the typology of ferset for Jesus, because they 
could be subsumed under that typology. 

That, incidently, is likely the kind of confirmation of Israel 
typology one finds in the immediate context following the temptation 
account as well. For in the Sermon on the Mount it is quite likely 
Jesus is presented as the new Moses who gives the law from the mountain 


again.> 


1 pupont adds, "“Hieraus erklart sich, wieso der Engel, obwohl nur 
der eine Herodes gestorben ist, im Plural spricht: ‘sie sind gestorben, 
die dem Kind nach dem Leben trachteten,’' der Evangelienbericht ahmt den 
Text des Exodus nach." J. Dupont, Die Versuchungen Jesus in der Wiste. 
Stuttgarten Bibelstudien 37. Trans. by A. Van Dulmen (Stuttgart, 1969), 
27. 


*Goulder, 227-49. 


3pp. 168-71. 
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One may, therefore, conclude that the typology from the imme- 
diately preceding and following contexts confirms either directly or 
indirectly the Israel typology in the baptism and temptation account. 
One may thus nod in agreement with Albright and Mann when they conclude 
that in Matthew's Gospel through the Sermon on the Mount "there is 
nothing which marks off the ministry as being more than largely a reca- 


pitulation of Israel's history, though admittedly in high relief. 


dy, F. Albright and C. S. Mann, Matthew. AB (New York, 1971), 
LV. They summarize their understanding of these early chapters as 
follows: 


(1) Up to the Petrine confession, the covenant people is called to 
relive its OT experience. The prologue makes the Messiah the Son 
of David (i 6, 17) and the Emmanuel quotation (i 23=Isa vii 14) in 
the Isaian context promises such days for God's people as they have 
never known before. The Micah passage (ii 6=Mic v 2) comes froma 
whole context in which the future ruler is depicted feeding his 
flock like a shepherd. So, too, with the return from Egypt: Israel, 
the child of the Lord, is called again from the land of slavery 
(Hos xi 1; Exod iv 22). 


(2) This broad theme of reliving the OT experience is marked again 
at the baptism and temptation narrative. The beloved of Isa xlii 1 
(Gr. agapétos, as in the Transfiguration narrative of Matt. xvii 5) 
is reminded of his vocation to fulfill all righteousness (Matt iii 
17). The temptation narrative (which will be discussed in its con- 
text) is cast in terms of Israel's time of trial in the desert. 
Here the narrative encapsulates Israel in the person of Jesus, and 
subjects him to the testing of covenant-loyalty in Deuteronomic 
terms. 


(3) The (miscalled) Sermon on the Mount, or Great Instruction-- 
which was private instruction for the inner circle of the disciples 
--with its strong emphasis on the law underscores the unique charac- 
ter. of Israel's law, represents Jesus as compelling the errant com- 
munity to return to the fundamentals of all law. So far, conceding 
the degree of authority attributed to Jesus (vii 28-29) and also 
incidental assertions of his relationship with God which close the 
instruction (vii 21), there is nothing which marks off the ministry 
as being more than largely a recapitulation of Israel's history, 
though admittedly in high relief. 
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The typology from the broader context 


Again, although the typology of Israel does not demand conf imna- 
tion in the broader context of Matthew's Gospel, its presence would not 
be irrelevant. For it would show that the baptism and temptation contri- 
bute to a theme that permeates the entire Gospel. 

But first it would be helpful to summarize the Israel typology 
that already has emerged. It may be cast against the entire history of 
Israel. As the nation of Israel descended from Abraham, corporately the 
special Son of God among the nations, so Jesus descended from Abraham, 
individually God's special son among men. As Joseph the son of Jacob 
and patriarch then brought his family, Israel, down to Egypt to Save 
their lives, so did Joseph, the son of Jacob, also bring his Son, Jesus, 
down to Egypt to save his life. Then before the nation of Israel left 
Egypt, the Pharaoh slaughtered many of their male children, which would 
have slain their deliverer, just as before Jesus left Egypt, Herod 
Slaughtered the male children of Israel, in an effort to slay their 
deliverer. And thus the tragic weeping of Rachel, heard in Genesis and 
later in captivity (Jer. 31.15), echoed cveeagh time to the life of 
Jesus who was coming in fulfillment of Israel's history. 

Then as the nation Israel passed through the Red Sea, a dove, as 
it were, passing through waters of judgment, after four hundred years of 


bondage, so Jesus imbued by the Spirit of a dove, passes through the 


It is small wonder that Goulder regards the early chapters of Matthew as 
the best example of typology in the New Testament. "There is nowhere in 
the New Testament so extended, continuous, and transparent a passage 
modelled upon the Old Testament as Matt. 1-5, and it is to this most 
that the typologist should nail his flag." Goulder, 6. 
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Jordan waters of judgment, after several hundred years of silence from 
God when the Spirit of God was relatively absent. 

Next, as the nation proceeded to forty years of testing in the 
wilderness, so Jesus proceeded to forty days of testing in the wilder- 
ness, fulfilling not only the pattern of Israel, but in part the patterns 
of such representatives of Israel as Moses, Elijah, and David. 

Finally, as the nation received the law on the mountain, reiter- 
ated, as it were, in Deuteronomy after their forty years in the wilder- 
ness, so after Jesus' forty days in the wilderness, he ascends the moun~ 
tain to give law again. 

That ends the typology suggested thus far. And for some it ends 
the explicit typology of Israel in the life of Jesus in Matthew. 
Albright and Mann, for example, conclude that with chapter eight of 
Matthew something new begins, although they allow that in a vague way 
there is perhaps later allusion to the prophets. | 

It may be quite enough to see the Israel typology as explicit 
only in the first seven chapters of Matthew. But it is still possible 
that it continues in less explicit ways throughout the Gospel. Natural- 
ly, it occurs in indirect ways, as when Jesus is presented as antitype 
of someone who, like Moses, Elijah, David, Jonah, or Abraham, already 
represented Israel. The famous fivefold structure of the major dis- 
courses, for example, alludes to the same structure of the Pentateuch” 

lipid., LVI. 
2urhe fivefoldness of the Pentateuch, the Book of Psalms, the 


Megillath, the Maccabean history written by Jason of Cyrene (see 2 Macc. 
2.23), 1 Enoch, the original Perekim that make up Pirke Aboth, and 
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and contributes either to the presentation of Jesus as Israel (based on 
the law) or Moses (the giver of the law). 

But, perhaps, the Israel typology continues in a more direct way 
as well. It has been observed already that the first seven chapters of 
Matthew recapitulate the history of Israel up to the giving of the law 
on Sinai. Is it not possible that the remaining chapters-~admittedly 
not so clearly, but still in some measure--complete the history of 
Israel? 

Perhaps the miracle trilogies of chapters eight and nine are 
meant to recall those of Elijah and Elisha. And then perhaps the over- 
riding theme of the remaining chapters reflects the remaining history of 
Israel. For as the history of Israel concluded with her rejection and 
judgment, and yet the beginnings of a gracious restoration that gave 
promise of a glorious eschaton, so the remainder of Matthew concludes 
with the unjust rejection of Jesus and judgment upon him, yet his well- 
‘deserved resurrection that gave promise of a glorious eschaton. 

The end of Israel's history would thus be typical not only in 
comparison but also in contrast, as was Adam for Paul (Rom. 5.12-21) or 
Jesus in the temptation account, succeeding where Israel failed. 

In any case, it is quite clear that the first seven chapters of 


Matthew present Jesus as true Israel, reduplicating her history, but 


Papias's ‘Expositions of the Lord's Oracles' (perhaps patterned after the 
five discourses in Matthew) supports the fivefold arrangement in Matthew. 
Such an arrangement had become customary because of the great authority 


of the Pentateuch." R. H. Gundry, Matthew: A Commentary on his Literary 
and Theological Art (Grand Rapids, 1982), 10-11. 
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triumphant where she failed. And it is possible that the remaining chap- 
ters of Matthew continue this typology, not merely by the indirect means 
of types subsumed under the typology of Israel, but also more directly 
by showing the remainder of Jesus’ life in comparison and sane euat with 


the remaining history of Israel. 


The typology’ from further analysis of the temptation account 


The typology of Israel continues in the temptation account it- 
self, aS one would expect. One sees confirmation of Jesus as Israel 
initially simply in his quotation replies to Satan from Deuteronomy. 
For, as Farrer observes, these were originally addressed to corporate 
Israel, as they were in the wilderness after their testing, awaiting en- 
trance into the promised land. Yet now Jesus applies them to himself .+ 

More particularly, one sees confirmation of Jesus as Israel in 
the background to these quotations from Deuteronomy. For the three cita- 
tions can be shown to be lessons drawn by eee three successive tests 
of Israel in the wilderness in Exodus. 

In Jesus’ first response in Matthew he cites a portion of 
Deuteronomy 8.3: "[{God] humbled you and let you be hungry, and fed you 
with manna which you did not know, nor did your fathers know, that He 
might make you understand that man does not live by bread alone, but man 
lives by everything that proceeds out of the mouth of the Lord” (Deut. 


8.3). 


learrer, 81. 
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But when did this happen? It is recorded in Exodus 16.1-35. The 
people are without food. They grumble and complain against Moses. They 
wish they were yet in Egypt. But God miraculously supplies them with 
manna. And, one is told, God continues to supply them with manna for 
forty years. 

In Jesus' second response in Matthew he cites a portion of 
Deuteronomy 6.16: “You shall not put the Lord your God to the test, as 
you tested him at Massah." 

And when did this happen? It is recorded in Exodus 17.1-7. The 
people are without water. They grumble and complain against Moses. They 
accuse him of bringing them out of Egypt only to kill them. But God 
through Moses brings water to them. And Moses "named the place Massah 
and Meribah because of the quarrel of the sons of Israel, and because 
they tested the Lord, saying, ‘Is the Lord among us or not?'" (Ex. 
17.7). 

In Jesus’ third response in Matthew he cites Deuteronomy 6.13, 
which it its context reads as follows: "You shall fear only the Lord 
your God; and you shall worship Him, and swear by ‘His name. You shall 
not follow other gods, any of the gods of the peoples who surround you, 
for the Lord your God in the midst of you is a jealous God; otherwise the 
anger of the Lord your God will be kindled against you, and He will 
wipe you off the face of the earth" (Deut. 6.13-15). 

And when was there a violation of this injunction? Perhaps that 
seems too broad a question. But since the first two lesson-quotations 
from Deuteronomy were drawn from two successive tests in Exodus, it would 


seem proper, if only from curiosity, to see what the next test was 
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according to Exodus in which the people failed. Interestingly enough, 
the testing ends for many chapters. In chapter eighteen Jethro counsels 
Moses and in chapter nineteen Moses prepares for the law. Of course, in 
chapter twenty begins the giving of the law which continues through chap- 
ter thirty-one. But in chapter thirty-two a test and failure of Israel 
is recorded. And, quite remarkably, it is precisely a violation of Deu- 
teronomy 6.13-15 and the consequences of the violation promised in Deu-~ 
teronomy almost come to pass. For in chapter thirty-two of Deuteronomy 
one reads of Israel making the golden calf, “following the gods of the 
peoples who surround you,” and the Lord declares to Moses, "Let me alone, 
that my anger may burn against them, and that I may destroy them" 
(Deut. 32.10). 

So the three quotations from Deuteronomy quite precisely place 
Jesus' three temptations. against the background of three successive 
tests of Israel recorded in Exodus: Exodus 16.1-35; 17.1-7; and 32.1-35. 
It is occasionally pointed out that the quotations of Deuteronomy are in 
inverse order of their occurrence in Deuteronomy, and that perhaps this 
favors the Matthean order of the tests.* But this is really too super- 
ficial a deduction from the Deuteronomic quotations. They serve to link 
Jesus’ three tests in the wilderness to three successive tests of Israel, 
in Exodus. And, needless to say, this confirms the Israel typology in 


the account. 


tGunary, 56. 
2Not all scholars, of course, comment upon the Old Testament 
background of the temptation account. But many of those who do will 
acknowledge the particular background of Israel in the wilderness. 
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It is difficult to imagine more in the account that could do so. 
But one must not forget the forty-day fasts of Moses and Elijah are also 
linked to the account: the forty-day fast of Moses, by a theological 
correspondence, in that he fasted in repentance for Israel, as did Jesus; 
the forty-day fast of Elijah, by a historical correspondence, in that he, 
like Jesus, was nourished by food from angels at its conclusion. 

So not only by the address of Deuteronomy to corporate Israel and 
the relationship of the three quotations of Jesus to three successive 
tests of Israel in Exodus, but also by the allusions to the fasts of two 
prophets who in their persons represented Israel and the law and the 
prophets, does the temptation account confirm the typology of Jesus as 


true Israel, succeeding where they failed. 


The Bearing of the Genealogy upon the Interpretation 


The genealogy of Matthew is seemingly quite straightforward and 
“Simple. The text of it is as follows. 


The book of the genealogy of Jesus Christ, the son of David, the 
son of Abraham. 

2 To Abraham was born Isaac; and to Isaac, Jacob; and to Jacob, 
Judah and his brothers; . 

3 and to Judah were born Perez and Zerah by Tamar; and to Perez 
was born Hezron; and to Hezron, Ram; 

4 and to Ram was born Amminadab; and to Amminadab, Nahshon; and to 
Nahshon, Salmon; 

5 and to Salmon was born Boaz by Rahab; and to Boaz was born Obed 
by Ruth; and to Obed, Jesse; 

6 and to Jesse was born David the king. 


Interestingly enough, however, few of these. will develop the correspon-~ 
dence of Jesus’ temptations to the three successive tests of Israel in 
Exodus 16, 17, and 32. Farrer, Riesenfeld, Gerhardsson, and Thompson, 
for example, do not. But Dupont is a notable exception. Dupont, 10-21. 
Gaechter observes this as well. P. Gaechter, Das Matthaus-Evangelium 
(Innsbriick, 1963), 118-19. 
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And to David was born Solomon by her who had been the wife of Uriah; 
7 and to Solomon was born Rehoboam; and to Rehoboam, Abijah; and 
to Abijah, Asa; 

8 and to Asa was born Jehoshaphat; and to Jehoshaphat, Joram; and 
to Joram, Uzziah; 

9 and to Uzziah was born Jotham; and to Jotham, Ahaz; and to Ahaz, 
Hezekiah; 

10 and to Hezekiah was born Manasseh; and to Manasseh, Amon; and 
to Amon, Josiah; 

11 and to Josiah were born Jeconiah and his brothers, at the time 
of the deportation to Babylon. 

12 And after the deportation to Babylon, to Jeconiah was born 
Shealtiel; and to Shealtiel, Zerubbabel; 

13 and to Zerubbabel was born Abiud; and to Abiud, Eliakim; and to 
Eliakim, Azor; 

14 and to Azor was born Zadok; and to Zadok, Achim; and to Achim, 
Eliud; 

15 and to Eliud was born Eleazar; and to Eleazar, Matthan; and to 
Matthan, Jacob; j 
16 and to Jacob was born Joseph the husband of Mary, by whom was 
born Jesus, who is called Christ. 

17 Therefore all the generations from Abraham to David are fourteen 
generations; and from David to the deportation to Babylon fourteen 
generations; and from the deportation to Babylon to the time of 
Christ fourteen generations. 


The problem of the genealogy 


Nevertheless, it presents many difficult yet fascinating ques- 
tions to its readers. What historical sources provided it? Teo what 
extent does it rely upon the Septuagint or Hebrew text? What is the 
meaning of the beginning of the superscription, biblos geneseos? And 
why does the rest of the superscription focus upon descent from David 
and Abraham? Why is the ancestry traced no farther than Abraham? Why 
does the genealogy include four women? Yet why are certain kings 
excluded from it? What is the overall purpose of the various comments 
upon certain individuals within it? Why is it structured as three sets 


of fourteen generations each? Yet why does the last set seemingly have 
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but thirteen generations? And can this genenioay ‘be reconciled with 
that of Luke? 

Most of these questions have been raised about the genealogy of 
Matthew since the beginning of commentary upon it. And the debate over 
the answers to these questions continues to the present. So, unfortu- 
nately, many of the questions still lack definitive answers to them. 

But, fortunately for the present study, the bearing of the 
genealogy upon the temptation account can be discerned in some measure 


without answering all of the questions. 


The relationship of the genealogy to the typology of Israel 


Some aspects of the genealogy quite clearly either substantiate 
or, at least, harmonize with the dominant role of Israel typology in the 
early chapters of Matthew. 

The prominence of David and Abraham, particularly in exclusion 
of any mention of descent prior to Abraham, certainly focuses attention 


on Jesus’ relationship to Israel,” and, of course, more specifically, 


lo, T. Davis, "The Fulfillment of Creation: A Study of Matthew's 
Genealogy," JAR, XLI (1973), 520-35; R. T. Hood, "The Genealogies of 
Jesus," in Early Christian Origins, ed. by A. Wikgren (Chicago, 1961), 
1-15; M.D. Johnson, The Purpose of the Biblical Genealogies. Society for 
New Testament Studies 8 (Cambridge, 1969); H. C. Waetjen, "The Genealogy 
as the Key to the Gospel according to Matthew," JBL, XCV (1976), 205-30; 


R. R. Wilson, Genealogy and History in the Biblical World (New Haven, 


2uMatthew's record of Jesus Christ's origin is a genealogy. .. . 
In Genesis the first entry gives a genealogy its names. But Matthew 
names his after its final entry, Jesus Christ. This reversal and the 
borrowing of the O.T. phrase make the genealogy portray Jesus as the goal 
and fulfillment of the O.T." Gundry, 13. 
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his Messianic lineage.* 

The structure of the genealogy also focuses attention on the 
relationship to Israel and his Messianic lineage. For although certain 
aspects of the structure may often be debated, and particularly the sig- 
nificance of fourteen, ~ no doubt the three sets of fourteen divide 
Israel's history into three well-defined time periods.? Although occa- 
sionally a commentator is unconvinced by this, * surely there is signifi- 
cance to the fact the first set represents the period before the kings, 
perhaps a time of waiting?” the second set represents the period of the 
kings,° Which ends with the deportation to Babylon; and the third set 
represents a period of the absence of kings again, perhaps a period of 
waiting once more? So the prominence of David and Abraham in the gene- 
alogy, and its structure around three well-defined epochs of Israel's 
history, show Jesus a descendent preeminently of Israel, and related to 
its greatest king. 


Jemhus hyiou David hyiou Abraam represents the mainstream of 


Jewish messianism in both intertestamental and Rabbinic literature as 
well as Christian messianism." Johnson, 151. 


2 although it is debated, many contend that since the numerical 

value of David's name in Hebrew is fourteen, then the threefold structure 
of the genealogy into sets of fourteen show Jesus to be superlatively the 
Son of David. Johnson, 192~3. 
Sumhe first section ended with a royal power .. . the second 
with loss of royal power. . . . The third climaxes with the revival of 
royal power in Jesus, whose designation 'Christ' has the force of a 
title because of the definite article modifying it." Gundry, 19. So 
also, Davis, 522. : 


4aipright and Mann, 5. 
5 
Fenton, 37. 


SInid., 39. 
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The structure may also imply a reference to the fourth and final 
period of Israel's history, the epoch of the Christ. As the periods of 
waiting, kings, and waiting, may suggest the coming of a king again, so 
may the three previous epochs suggest corporately the last epoch will 
be the fulfillment of Israel's history. + 

The genealogy thus shows first and foremost that Jesus was an 
Israelite, an exemplary one in fact, and one in whom as Son of David 
and Abraham the nation's history might find fulfillment. This does not 


entail a typology of Israel to follow in the life of Jesus, of course, 


linia, 39. "The events and the character of the fourth period, 
the period of the Christ, become the subject of the Gospel. Having 
moved from the present back to the beginning and having relived the 
salvation history, Matthew's reader now stands at least in the final age. 
Here, on the threshhold of the perfection of Israel's history, and of 
all time, he wll be a witness to the activity of ‘Jesus who is called 
Christ.'" Davis, 522. 

Other aspects of the genealogy, although debated, may neverthe- 
less accentuate the note of fulfillment in the birth of Jesus. The 
superscription, biblos geneseds, dependent upon Genesis 2.4 and 5.1, may 
present Jesus as the new beginning. Thus Fenton writes, "The title which 
Matthew has put at the beginning of his book is ambiguous-—and perhaps 
intentionally so. It contains a word (genesis) which can mean ‘genealo- 
gy,’ or ‘birth,' and is the title of the first book in the Old Testament, 
Genesis, and it includes an expression taken from Genesis, the book of 
the generations (Gen. 2.4; 5.1). The title is therefore telescopic: it 
can be extended to include more and more of what Matthew is beginning to 
write about. First, it can cover the genealogy which immediately follows 
it; then, it can refer to the account of the birth of Jesus ... ; 
thirdly, it ‘can mean ‘history,' or ‘life story;' and finally, it can 
refer to the whole new creation which begins at the conception of Jesus 
and will be completed at his second coming.” Fenton, 35-6. See also 
Kingsbury, 9-11. 

The three sets of fourteen generations may strike the note of 
fulfillment again, not only in the possible allusion to David, but as 
showing Jesus to be the beginning of the seventh and final set of Israel, 
since three fourteens equal six sevens, making Jesus the seventh. Per- 
haps Matthew's emphasis on two's and seven's makes this more likely (see 
next section). But this is speculative. Johnson lists nine different 
interpretations of the numerical structure. Johnson, 189-208. 
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but it certainly harmonizes with such typology, for how appropriate that 
this descendent of all Israel and her history should recapitulate this 
history in part. 

But perhaps another aspect of the genealogy does indeed suggest 
a typology of Israel. For perhaps the editorial comments in the genea- 
logy converge to present a pattern in the history of Israel fulfilled in 
the birth of Jesus. 

These editorial comments include the record of the four women of 
the genealogy. And upon their significance most scholars center discus- 
sion. But the editorial comments include more than the mention of these 
women. And although these women may be the most important aspect of the 
comments, it is probably a mistake not to place them within the broader 
context of the form in which all: the comments take place. 

C. T. Davis has pointed out that a rhythmic structure of the 
genealuyy is achieved by the repetition of “father begets son, whose name 
enters the next line as the father of a new son and a subsequent genera- 
tion."2 And thus it normally reads: 


Abraham begat Isaac, 


Isaac begat Jacob, (1.2) 


Eliazar begat Matthan, (1.15) 
Matthan begat Jacob, 


Jacob begat Joseph, .. . (1.16) 


A sohnson , 152-9. 


2pavis, 523. 
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But occasionally this rhythmic structure is broken by editorial 
comments. And Davis has observed that this is done not haphazardly but 
according to a pattern. "In each case, except in 1.16 where the genea- 
logy has reached its end in Joseph who begets no son, the genealogy is 
interrupted first when the man concerned is the son and it is then 
immediately interrupted a second time when the man's name appears as 
father. Matthew thus calls attention to critical persons and events by 


carefully planned interruptions of the rhythm, "2 


l. Jacob begat Judah and his brothers 


Judah begat Perez and Zerah out of Tamar (1.2-3) 


2% Salmon begat Boaz out of Rahab 


Boaz begat Obed out of Ruth (1.5) 


3. Jesse begat David the king 


David begat Solomon out of the wife of Uriah (1.6) 
4. Josiah begat Jechoniah and his brothers at the time of the 
deportation to Babylon with the return from Babylon 
Jechoniah begat Shealtiel (1.11-12) 


55 Jacob begat Joseph the husband of Mary, out of her was 


Ibid. 
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begotten Jesus, the one called Christ (1.16). 


Davis proceeds to add that “the intentionality is revealed even 
more strikingly as one discovers that in every case a great threat to the 
fulfillment of God's promise has appeared. At each break the reader is 
confronted with a well-known Israelite, a pious foreigner, and with a 
significant act of God which leads Israel beyond a threat to the promise 
and finally to the age of the Messiah. 

This seems a puzzling conclusion at first, because although 
Tamar, Rahab, and Ruth were foreigners in themselves, and Bathsheba per- 
haps by her union with Uriah the Hittite, it is not clear in the genera- 
tion of Jechoniah or Joseph where the foreigner is. But Davis argues 
that Jechoniah fills the role of a foreigner as a captive in Babylon, 
and in the generation of Joseph and Jesus, the wise men from the East 
fill the role. 

But whether Davis‘ interpretation of the elements common to each 
break is eorrede or not, his perception of the literary device that 
draws attention to the interruptions must be acknowledged in one's dis- 
cussion of the four women. For they must be seen in the more inclusive 
framework provided by the five segments of comments upon the genealogy. 

And this framework, first of all, confirms the suspicion of most 
scholars that the women share something in common, ? and that this common 

lipid. 
2 tpi. 


33ohnson, 176. 
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denominator anticipates something in the life of Mary or Jesus--either 
the scandal of the virgin birth on her part, or the scandal of the inclu- 
sion of the Gentiles in the ministry of Jesus--because the five segments 
of interruptions seem to parallel one another. 

But one must notice this literary structure of the editorial 
comments also suggests that the four women (and the other comments) share 
something in common with the generation of Jechoniah and Shealtiel. 
Davis proposes that it is the miraculous conception of Shealtiel from 
Jechoniah of which the rabbis wrote. Whether this is true or not, and 
one may suspend judgment for a moment, the literary structure of the 
editorial comments does invite some hypothesis of a common element be- 
tween the fourth set of editorial comments and the rest. 

In any case, the editorial comments fall into five divisions. 
And it is perhaps possible to detect a well-known Israelite, a foreigner, 
and a significant act of God associated with them in each division, as 
Davis suggested. But, in all, one finds mention of five women (including 
Mary), two separate sets of brothers, one single brother (Zerah from 
Tamar) , two reminders together of the deportation to Babylon, one mention 


each of “the king" (David) and the Christ (Jesus). If one wishes to show 


lupabbinic commentators concluded that he led Israel in repenting 
and thus secured release from the curse and a future. His son Shealthiel 
was so called ‘because God planted him' (SB, 35). A miracle accompanies 
his conception. According to the tradition, Jeconiah's wife is brought 
to the window of the cell and sexual relations transpire in a standing 
position, a position traditionally thought to prevent conception. This 
‘planting’ is unusual. Through a miracle conception occurs and the root 
of Jesse is planted." Davis, 530. It is quite difficult to know, of 
course, if these third century rabbinic sources reflect traditions preva- 
lent in the first century. But it is certainly an interesting possibili- 
ty. 
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that the genealogy teaches something about Jesus by these comments, he 
must show how this data from the comments harmonizes to do so. 

Perhaps the first clue does indeed come from that data which has 
received the most attention from scholars--the first four women men- 
tioned. Johnson lists five different interpretations that have been 
given to their inclusion: (1) To show the concern of Jesus in Matthew for 
sinners and Gentiles; = (2) To show “that God can use even the humble and 
despised to accomplish his purpose, even though human sin often necessi- 
tates detours along the way;"7 (3) To give types of Mary (not her scan- 
dal) ;? (4) To give types of Mary, but more specifically, of the appar- 
ent scandal that accompanies the birth of Jesus; 4 (5) "To show that in 
every respect the Pharisaic expectation of the Messiah had been fulfilled 
in Jesus of Nazareth who was the Son of David and therefore a descendent 


5 


of the four women." He was not, this apologétic contends, a Levitical 


Messiah. ° 

The last interpretation is the one set forth by Johnson. But 
although he gathers a wealth of data in his research, his reasoning from 
that data is not convincing. He fails to show, for example, how the in- 
clusion of the women does much more to confirm Davidic lineage than the 


presence of David already does. 


lsohnson, 154-5. 


2tpid., 155-6. 


3tbid., 157; 


4tpid., 157-9. 


Stpid., 178. 


6Ibid., 177-8. 
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The other four interpretations, furthermore, are not antithetical 
to one another, but perhaps complementary. Which ones receive the pri- 
mary attention, however, may still be sought. The first question the 
interpreter must ask is, "What do the four women share in common?" The 
answer is plain. First, they are all Gentiles: Rahab and Ruth, clearly 
so; Tamar, presented so in the rabbinic literature?* Bathsheba, practi- 
cally so, because of union with Uriah the Hittite. 

But secondly, they all participated in what is by the law an il- 
licit union: Tamar, with Judah, participated in at least what was ini- 
tially perceived to be an illicit union; Rahab, with many, participated 
in illicit unions because she was a harlot; Ruth, with Boaz, participated 
in an illicit union from the perspective of the law, for a Moabitess was 
not to be admitted until the tenth generation; and Bathsheba, of. course, 
with David, participated in an illicit union because she was another 
man's wife. 

Yet each of these women was also vindicated. When Judah brought 
in Tamar to be judged, she was justified and he himself was judged. When 
Rahab was converted, she became a model of faith. When Ruth was faithful 
to God and her family, she was admitted to the ssechane community. And 
when Bathsheba, another man's wife, was taken by David, she eventually 
became the mother of a glorious king of Israel. 

The parallels to Mary seem transparent. Like Rahab and Tamar, 
she was initially regarded simply as an adulteress by Joseph, and like 


1ipid., 159-62. 


*Ibid., 159-75. 
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Ruth, she would have been excluded from the covenant community by the 
law. For it appeared that she, like Bathsheba, committed to one man, had 
been taken by another. But, like Tamar, Mary had only apparently sinned. 
And like Tamar, Rahab, Ruth, and Bathsheba, Mary would be justified and 
accepted in the covenant community.. And, beyond that, like Bathsheba, 
she would be the mother of a glorious king. of Israel. All of this does 
not exclude their Gentile heritage, which may anticipate Jesus' outreach 
to Gentiles. 

Nevertheless, Johnson rejects this typology, but not for good 
reason. For his principal argument against it “is the fact that in the 
Jewish tradition . . . we find numerous evidences of the tendency to 
exonerate each of the women and to picture at least Rahab and Ruth as 
exemplars of conversion and faith." But this only accentuates part of 
their typology of Mary, for she was justified and exonerated as well. 

If the four women, then, anticipate the scandal and justification 
of Mary's virgin birth, the genealogy has confirmed that it, like the 
rest of the early chapters of Matthew, presents Israel typology fulfilled 
in the life of Jesus. For it would show that even Jesus' birth fulfilled 
a pattern prevalent throughout the history of Israel. It is still neces- 
sary to integrate the other details of the editorial comments with the 
observations about the our women. But whether one can agree on the re- 
maining details or not, the initial typology of Jesus’ birth still re- 
mains, 


lipia., 159. 
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The answer of Davis to the significance of the fourth division 
would, of course, harmonize with these conclusions about the women of the 
genealogy. It would, in fact, build upon them. For as the four women 
prepared the reader for the scandal yet justification of Jesus' birth, 
so the somewhat “miraculous" conception of Shealtiel prepares the reader 
for the truly miraculous birth of Jesus, wherein lies Mary's justifica- 
tion. 

The other details of the editorial comments may be harmonized in 
a number of ways with the preceding conclusions. The two sets of broth- 
ers seem to stress the unity of Israel from which Jesus comes: "Judah 
and his brothers" representing all Israel truly; Jechoniah and his broth- 
ers representing all Israel representatively, if the brothers are natu- 
ral, or representing them truly, if the brothers refer to all his kinship 
of Israel. It would thus accentuate the descent of Jesus from all 


Israel, and also pave the way for the development in Matthew of the 


Lang the name of Judah, progenitor of the tribe to which the 
Davidic dynasty belonged .. . , Matthew adds a reference to Judah's 
brothers. This reference, unnecessary to the genealogy proper, may have 
been suggested by the list of Judah's brothers in 1 Chr. 2.1-2. But it 
grows primarily out of Matthew's interest in portraying the people of God 
as a brotherhood . . . ; Judah and his brothers prefigure the brotherhood 
of the church. ... , 

"Probably . . . Matthew deliberately skips Jehoiakim and means 
his readers to understand the brothers of Jeconiah not as members of his 
immediate family, but as his fellow Jews. Their being led away with him 
into the Babylonia exile is prominently mentioned in 2 Kgs 24.10-16, 
which in the LXX contains the word metoikesia, used by Matthew for the 
deportation. Just as Judah's brothers made up the people of God in their 
time, so also Jeconiah and his brothers made up the people of God who 
went into exile. Throughout Matthew we encounter brotherhood in a wide 
theological sense. . . . Indeed, the old brotherhood, which began with 
Jacob's twelve sons and landed in exile, contrasts with the new brother- 
hood of Jesus' disciples, who are to go make disciples of all nations." 
Gundry, 14, 17. 
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“brothers of Jesus," who must be righteous, and may even include Gen- 
tiles. Thus the brothers of Judah would be the twelve; the brothers of 
Jechoniah, all of Israel; the brothers of Jesus-~-the twelve apostles, the 
righteous of Israel, the righteous among the Gentiles. 

The twofold mention of the deportation to Babylon may serve, as 
Davis suggests, to present Jechoniah as essentially a foreigner, 
“stripped of rank, privilege, and covenantal authority,“ so that he might 
stand with Tamar, Rahab, Ruth, and Uriah.? And thus each of the first 
four divisions would indeed have within them a pious foreigner. And this 
might further suggest pious Gentiles in the future of Jesus, foreshadowed 
by the wise men of the East. 

The mention of Zerah is unclear in this presentation, but the 
mention of David “the king" harmonizes quite well, as already intimated, 
for it points to the birth of a new king. 

In conclusion, then, the editorial comments of the genealogy do 
serve to cast a light on certain aspects. of Israel's history which find 
typical fulfillment in the birth of Jesus, including, perhaps, his out- 
reach to Gentiles. 

The editorial comments thus tell a story within the story of the 
genealogy. The genealogy as a whole presented Jesus as an exemplary 
Israelite, a descendent of David and Abraham, and therefore a qualified 
Messiah of Israel's history to begin the fourth and final epoch, indeed a 


new biblos geneseos. 


Inavis, 530. 
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The story within the story is told by the five sets of editorial 
comments on the genealogy. The first set, "Jacob begat Judah and his 
brothers; Judah begat Shree and Zerah out of Tamar," reminds the reader 
that when all Israel consisted only of Judah and his twelve brothers, God 
prospered the nation and continued the Messianic line through a woman who 
was a Gentile initially perceived as an adulteress. 

The second set, “Salmon began Boaz out of Rahab; Boaz begat Obed 
out of Ruth," shows God once again prospering the nation, continuing the 
Messianic line and advancing his purposes through one Gentile woman re- 
garded as a harlot by the world, but justified before God, and through 
another Gentile woman apparently disallowed by law to enter the covenant 
community, but allowed by God to be an ancestor of the king. 

The third set, "Jesse begat David the king; David begat Solomon 
out of the wife of Uriah," reminds the reader that as the previous illi- 
cit unions led to the birth of David the king, so the first Son of David 
is born of an illicit woman, when David took another man's wife. And, 
once again, a righteous Gentile contributes to the purposes of God, for 
Uriah's faithfulness to the laws of holy war lead to David's taking of 
Bathsheba to be his wife. 

The fourth set, “Josiah begat Jechoniah and his brothers at the 
pe Ee ees ne) ie Babyaenn een: Els FocN tron cermin 
Jechoniah begat Shealtiel," shows that as God continued the Messianic 
line through various obstacles before, so he continues it when Jechoniah 
and his brothers of all Israel are taken into captivity in a foreign 
land. Even when Jechoniah and the others are like Gentiles, stripped of 


privilege in the covenant community, God works through them to continue 
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the nation of Israel and the Messianic line, perhaps even by means of the 
"miraculous" birth of Shealtiel, if the Rabbinic tradition is realiable. 

Finally, the fifth set, "Jacob begat Joseph the husband of Mary, 
out of her was begotten seas: tele one called Christ,” consummates’~ the 
story. For God continues his purposes for the nation through a woman 
who, like the others, is condemned before others for an illicit union, 
but justified before God, praised for her faithfulness, and made mother 
of a king by a birth more miraculous than Shealtiel's. And, like Judah, 
the king's brothers would include the twelve; like Jechoniah, his broth- 
ers would include all Israel; but as a descendent of faithful Gentiles 
who were included in the purposes of God, so would he also have brothers 
from the Gentiles. And this was foreshadowed at his birth by the worship 
Of the wise men. 

That, or something quite similar to it, is the story within the 
story of the genealogy. So the genealogy as a whole showed Jcsus to 
consummate all of Israel's history. The editorial comments within the 
story showed he would do so in part by fulfilling not only explicit 
Messianic predictions within that history, but also the patterns of that 
history as well. The genealogy, then, does indeed confirm the typology 
of Israel found in the early chapters of Matthew. For already in the 


genealogy such typology is beginning. 


The Bearing of Literary Patterns upon the Interpretation 


The purpose of this subsection is to show the relationship of 
literary patterns in Matthew to the interpretation of his temptation 


account. But whereas the previous subsections of this chapter contribu- 
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ted directly to the fundamental interpretation given to Matthew's ac- 
count, the literary patterns serve only to refine the interpretation 
given to Matthew's account. 

Essentially, only two patterns common in Matthew are reflected in 
his temptation account: numerical structure and chiasm. And neither of 
these strengthens or minimizes the Israel typology that controls it. 
Nevertheless, they do reveal a literary artistry that is certainly not 
inconsistent wth the artistry reflected in his typology. And the chiasm, 
particularly, helps to precisely refine the interpretation given the ac- 


count. 


The relationship of numerical structure to the temptation account 


The first pattern common in Matthew and present in the account is 
numerical structure. Commentators have long observed that the arrange- 
ment of things in certain numbers is common in Matthew, and particularly 
the arrangement of things around the number three. 

Johnson has gathered up most of the evidence for numerical struc- 
ture in general and threeness in particular. He shows, first of all, 
that twofold repetition of sayings or phrases is quite common as well 
as occasional doubling of whole pericopes. And perhaps to these exam- 
ples of doublets should be added the two demoniacs (8.28), two blind 
men (9.27; 20-30), ana two false witnesses (26.60) .> 


lsohnson, 211-12. 


2tbhid., 212. 


3albright and Mann, LVII. 
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The number seven is also prominent in seven demons (12.45), seven 
loaves (15.34), seven baskets (15.37), sevenfold forgiveness (18.21-2), 
seven brothers (22.25), and seven woes (23). 

The number five is significant as the number of the five great 
discourses, and the number of illustrations cited as corrections of the 
popular understanding of the law (5.21-48). 

But the number three is certainly the most prominent. W. C. 
Allen has compiled the most extensive list of these, some of which may be 
open to doubt, but not many: “three divisions in the genealogy (1.17); 
three incidents of childhood (2); three incidents prior to his ministry 
(3.1--4.11); three temptations (4.1-11); three illustrations of right- 
eousness (6.1-18); three prohibitions (6.19--7.6); three commands (7. 
7-20); three miracles of healing (8.1-15), three miracles of power 
(8.23--9.8); three miracles of restoration (9.18-34); threefold ‘fear 
not’ (10.26, 28, 31); threefold answer to question about fasting (9,14- 
17); three complaints of the Pharisees (9.1-17); three ouk estin mou 
axios (10.37-38); three parables of sowing (13.1~32}; three sayings about 
‘little ones' (18.6, 10, 14); three prophetical parables (21.8--22.14) ; 
three questions (22.15-40); three parables of warning (24.43--25.30); 
three prayers at Gethsemane (26.39-44); three denials of S. Peter (26. 
69-75); three questions of Pilate (27.17, 21-23); three incidents which 
vexed the Pharisees (12.1-24); three petitions in the Lord's Prayer 
(6.10); three aspirations in the Lord's Prayer (6.10) "4 


lw. Cc. Allen, St. Matthew. 3rd ed. ICC (Edinburgh, 1912), 1xv. 
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Johnson also cites the suggestion of Davis that the Sermon on the 
Mount is arranged in triadic form, "patterned after the well-known triad 
of Jewish piety, preserved in mAb. 1.2(446) "4 To this he personally 
adds that it is possible to find other triadic arrangements in Matthew 
as, “for example, in 23.8-10 the disciples are not to be called Rabbi 
(verse 8), father (verse 9) or Master (verse 10) .* 

It is thus not surprising that when Matthew presents the tempta- 


tions of Jesus there are three of them. 


The relationship of chiasm to the temptation account 


The second pattern common in Matthew and present in the account 


3 


is the pattern of chiasm. It is formed in the temptation account by an 


inverse balance between the elements of the conclusion to the account and 
the three previous temptations. The conclusion reads, "Then the devil 
left him, and behold, angels came and began to ministry to him" (4.11). 

The word for "to minister," diakoneo is broader in meaning than 
simply “to serve food" (e.g., Matt. 20.28; 27.35), but it frequently in- 


cludes that service (Matt. 8.15; 25.44) and occasionally it means exclu- 


1sohnson, 213. 


2thid. 


3n very helpful study of Matthew's literary art, and particularly 
his use of chiasm and symmetry, has been presented by P. Gaechter, Die 
literarische Kunst im Matthaus-Evangelium. Stuttgarter Bibelstudien 7 
(Stuttgart, 1966). His commentary also incorporates these insights. P. 
Gaechter, Das Matthdus Evangelium (Innsbriick, 1963). A number of commen- 
tators accept to some degree the wide use of chiasm and symmetry in Matt- 
hew as, for example, Fenton, 15-16. A rather elaborate chiasm to the 
entire Sermon on the Mount has been suggested by Goulder, Midrash and 
Lection in Matthew, 269. 
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sively "to serve food" (Lk. 10.40; 17.8; 22.26, 27; Jn. 12.2; Acts 6.2). 
In light of Jesus' hunger, it likely means at least “to serve food" in 
the conclusion to the temptation account. 

And thus "the devil left him" balances with the last temptation 
and its command to Satan to depart; “and, behold, angels came" balances 
with the second temptation, and the promise of the angels in the psalm 
cited by Satan; "began to minister to him" balances with the first temp- 
tation, and the lack of food that was the occasion for the test. 


The chiasm may be schematized as follows: 


4.1-10, short passage: a (food) b (angels) c (devil) 


4.11, summary: c (given) b (come) a (leaves) 


This kind of chiasm has also been formed by the genealogy, of 
course. The superscription of "This is the book of the genealogy of 
Jesus Christ, the son of David, the Son of Abraham" (1.1) balances in- 
versely the sequence of the genealogy. For having proceeded from Christ 
to David to Abraham in the superscription, he next proceeds from Abraham 


to David to Christ. The result may be schematized as follows: 


1.1, summary: c (Abraham) b (David) a (Jesus Christ) 
1.2-17, short passage: (a) (Abraham and the period of wait- 
ing) (b) (David and the period of kings) (c) (Jesus 


Christ after the period of waiting) 


learrer, 78. 


2tbid. 
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If these two chiams are placed in sequence, a suggestive pattern 


1 
emerges: 


1.1, summary: cba 
1.2-17, short passage: abc 
4.1-10, short passage: abc 


4.11, summary: cba 


It is, in fact, another chiasm. Farrer is attracted to this 
model and suggests that the long passage in between concludes the chiasm 


and enlarges it even more.” 


1.1, summary: cba 

1.2-17, short passage: abe 

1.18--3.17, long passage: cba ’ 
4.1-10, short passage: abc 


4.11, summary: cba 


But in order to substantiate the insertion of this long passage 
in between the two obvious chiasms, he must show a progression in 1.18-- 
3.17 that truly follows the c (Jesus Christ) b (David) c (Abraham) pat- 
tern. And that seems difficult to do with precision. However, it is 


true that 1,18--2.12 recalls more the days of David and the time period 
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of the kings represented by the second stage of the genealogy. For 
Jesus is presented as the Son of Daivd (1.20), the one who fulfills a 
prophecy once given to a king (1.23), the ruler born in Bethlehem (2.1-6) 
who receives royal worship (2.7-12) 2 

And it is also true that 2.13--3.17 recalls more the days of 
Abraham and thereafter, the time period of waiting represented by the 
first stage of the genealogy. For “Out of Egypt I called my son" recalls 
the exodus (2.13-15); Herod's slaughter of the innocents recalls Phar- 
oah's slaughter of the males at the time of Moses and the sorrow of 
Rachel associated with the nation’s birth (2.16-18). The return of 
Joseph after the death of Herod continues the remembrance of events in 
the first time period of the genealogy, for it likely recalls the return 
of Moses after the death of Pharoah (2.19-23). And then John the Bap- 
tist's preaching in the wilderness explicitly recalls the days of Abra- 
ham, “and do not suppose that:you can say to yourselves, ‘We have Abraham 
for our father;' for I say to you, that God is able from these stones to 
raise up children to Abraham" (3.9). And, of course, John's baptism and 
Jesus’ submission to it in the wilderness continue the exodus motif that 
would be in the time period of the first period of the genealogy too. 

So, broadly sketched, the hypothesis of Farrer of a chiasm gov- 
erning Matthew 1.1--4.11 can be somewhat substantiated. Although the 
lengthy middle section of the chiasm lacks the almost mathematical preci- 


sion of the genealogy's chiasm which precedes it and the temptation 
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chiasm which follows it,? it nevertheless conforms to the sequence deman- 
ded of it. 

If the entire chiasm is accepted, or if at least the shorter ones 
are seen in deliberate relationship to one another, then chiasm does 
exercise some influence upon the interpretation of the temptation ac- 
count. | 

First, if one examines the balance of the chiasm, it relates 
Abraham to the first temptation, not the last. In a previous analysis, it 
was suggested that Abraham was related to the last, in that his name was 
associated with international blessing, as was the last temptation asso- 
ciated with an international realm. But perhaps Matthew intends to re- 
call not the international blessing of Abraham but his particular con- 
frontation with lack of food in his first test (Gen. 12.10-20). 

Then, secondly, the balance of the chiasm possibly suggests that 
each test may have particular relevance not only to the three successive 
tests of Israel in Exodus, but also to a particular period of Israel's 
history specified by the genealogy: the lack of food, to the time of 
Abraham until the kings; the leap from the temple, to the time of David 
and the kings; and worship of Satan to the time of subjection to foreign 


kings, and compromise with their gods.” 


ly. Hengel and H. Merkel detect a fivefold structure of 2.1-23 
which may itself be a chiasm. M. Hengel and H. Merkel, "Die Magier aus 
dem Osten und die Flucht nach Agypten (Mt2) im Rahmen der antiken Reli- 
gionsgeschichte und der Theologie des Matthaus," Orientierung an Jesus: 


Zur Theologie der Synoptiker. Fir Josef Schmid. Hrsg. von P. Hoffmann 
(Freiburg, 1973), 139-69. 


*tbid., 76-8. 
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So although the literary patterns of Matthew are not decisive in 
establishing the Israel typology of the temptation account, they certain- 
ly assist in refining that interpretation with almost surgical preci- 


sion. 


The Bearing of Theological Themes upon the Interpretation 


The purpose of this subsection is to show the relationship of 
certain theological themes in Matthew to the interpretation of his temp- 
tation account. But whereas some theological themes in Luke will have a 
direct bearing on the fundamental interpretation to be given to his ac- 
count, they have very little significance for the fundamental interpreta- 
tion given to Matthew's account. 

They do, however, suggest a certain purpose for the Israel typo- 
logy that permeates the temptation account and much of the early chapters 
of Matthew. The purpose is an apologetic one. And the theological 
themes in mind are those centering on the relationship of Jesus to Israel 
and her religious leaders, especially the scribes and Pharisees. 

Nothing really new is offered here. For it has often been ob- 
served that Matthew more than the other Gospels presents Jesus to a 


Jewish audience? that is receptive to him among the common people, but 


leoulder, 21-27; Gundry, 606; H. B. Green, The Gospel according 
to Matthew. New Clarendon Bible, ed. by H. F. D. Sparks (Oxford, 1975), 
20-1. . 


2u |. the common people in Jewish society, the crowds, fare 
better [than the Pharisees] because Matthew is trying to win them. His 
efforts to do so are patent. He alone says that Jesus was sent “not only 
to the lost: sheep of the house of Israel" (15.24). The distinctive 
phrase "to this day" in the stories of Judas's suicide (27.8) and the 
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opposed to him by the religious leaders.! And particularly are the 


scribes and Pharisees presented in the chief opposition, those "hypo- 


n3 


crites Of the law who exercised such widespread influence in Jewish 


society.4 


guard at Jesus' tomb (28.15) shows that the Jewish mission is still going 
on at the time Matthew writes. In fact, the whole story of the guard at 
the tomb, which is unique to his Gospel, has the purpose of showing the 
Jewish common people that their leaders have deceived them (27.62-77; 
28.11-15). So believe in Jesus instead of falling under the spell of 
those hypocritical liars." Gundry, 605. 


luare, R. A., The Theme of Jewish Persecution of Christians in 


the Gospel according to St. Matthew. Society for New Testament Studies 6 
(Cambridge, 1967); Hummel, R. Die Auseinandersetzung zwischen Kirche und 
Judentum im Matthaus Evangelium (Munchen, 1963). 


Zu - ethe editor of the first Gospel extends the anti-Pharisaism 
of his sources. He not only borrows the polemical sayings from the hogia 
and the polemical incidents from S. Mark, but so arranges and adds to 
them as to give a very dark picture of the Pharisees. To them and to the 
Sadducees the Baptist spoke his words of denunciation and warning, 3.7- 
12. Against their teaching was directed a considerable section of the 
Sermon on the Mount, 5.20; 6.1-18. His teaching was, says S. Mark, ‘not 
as the scribes,’ not, adds S. Matthew, as the scribes and Pharisees. The 
editor also alters Mk.'s oi grammateis ton pharisaion (2.16) into oi 
pharisaioi, and Mk.‘s oi grammateis (3.22 into oi pharisaioi (12.24, cf. 
9.34). The same change occurs in Mk. 12.35=Mt. 22.41, and in Mk. 12.28= 
Mt. 22.34. . « » 

"Mk.'s short denunciation of the teaching of the scribes, 12.34b- 
40, is lengthened into a long and severe denunciation of the scribes and 
Pharisees, ch. 23. The parable, Mk. 12.1-12, is there, as in Mt. 21.23- 
44, addressed to the chief priests and elders; but in Mt. 21.45 it is the 
chief priests and the Pharisees who recognize that it was aimed against 
them. This polemical motive porbably explains the fact that in 21.31,41; 
22.20 the opponents are made to utter their own condemnation. The whole 
section seems to develop towards the terrific condemnation of ch. 23." 
Allen, 1lxxviii-~-lxxix. 

Even if one does not accept Matthew's dependence upon Mark, the 
comparison between the two shows a distinctly increased anti-Pharisaism 
on the part of Matthew. 


3albright and Mann, CXV--CXXIII, offers a provocative discussion 


on the meaning of this term. 


43 good summary of their widespread influence and background to 
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The audience of Matthew's Gaul was essentially presented with 
two choices: Jesus or the Pharisees’! Both could not represent the 
truth of God. The Pharisees labeled Jesus a blasphemer, Jesus claimed 
authority to forgive sins (9.1-8); the Pharisees condemned Jesus for his 
fellowship with tax-collectors ad siners, Jesus claimed to have the com- 
passion of God for the outcast (9.9-13); the Pharisees resented the im- 
pious lack of fasting by Jesus' disciples, Jesus declared their celebra- 
tive behavior epeeaen tae because of his presence (9.14-17); the Phari- 
sees accused Jesus of collaboration with demons, Jesus claimed power over 
the demons (9.32-35); the leaders accused Jesus of being “a gluttonous 
Man and a drunkard, a friend of tax gatherers and sinners," Jesus re- 
sponded that his deeds refuted them (11.19); the Pharisees accused Jesus 
of breaking the law of the Sabbath, Jesus claimed to be Lord of the Sab- 
bath (12.1-8); the Pharisees again attributed Jesus' power to Satan, 
Jesus said their giving credit to Satan for the works of the Spirit was 
an unforgiveable sin (12.22-37); the Pharisees condemned Jesus for dis- 
obeying the traditions of the elders, Jesus condemned the Pharisees for 
disobeying the law (15.1-20); the Pharisees implied Jesus was an imposter 
for lack of adequate signs, Jesus declared the Pharisees and Sadducees 


‘and evil and adulterous generation for seeking such signs (16.1-4). 


Matthew is given by Green, 23-33. However, the late date for Matthew 
that he argues is necessitated by the background of the Pharisees is 
really unnecessary. Gundry, 599-609. 

1A though the time period for which Green makes the following 
statement is later than necessary, it is true that "The only serious con- 
tenders with the Pharisees’ claim to represent true Judaism were the 
Christians." Green, 28. 
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Jesus said the Pharisees were too unrighteous to enter the king- 
dom (5.20). They distorted the law (5.21-48) and worshipped in hypocrisy 
(6.1-18). They were self-seeking “blind guides," "fools," "hypocrites," 
“whitewashed tombs," outwardly righteous but inwardly “full of hypocrisy 
and lawlessness," "serpents," a “brood of vipers," persecutors and mur- 
derers of the prophets, responsible for the desolation of Jerusalem, and 
fully deserving of the sevenfold woes of judgment (23). 

But the Pharisees resolutely maintained their opposition to 
Jesus, continually testing him (19.1-3; 22.15-22) and ultimately condemn- 
ing him to death for his blasphemy. Then even after his death they 
posted a guard at his tomb (27.62-66). And when the disciples claimed he 
had risen, they with the other religious leaders bribed the guard to say 
the disciples had stolen the body (28.11-15). 

At least that is Matthew's side of the story. But a believer 
wavering in faith would want assurance that Matthew was genuinely cor- 
rect. 

In all probability the persecution that began in Jesus’ lifetime 
continued to the time of the church for which Matthew was written. Many 
of the problems raised by persecution, in fact, seem to be addressed by 
Matthew in his Gospel. "They include pbetrayals by false disciples 
seeking to please the persecuting authorities; relaxation of standards of 
behavior in order to escape identification as Christians; secrecy in pro- 


fession of faith; church discipline and reclamation of those who have 


land, once again, this does not necessitate a late date for 
Matthew. Contra Green, et.al., Gundry, 599-609. 
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backslidden under pressure of persecution; inhospitality toward itiner- 
eae -Piselag for their lives and posing the possibility of suffering for 
chose who dare to help them; and little faith, or doubt, in the midst of 
danger." 

Gundry proceeds to add that certain themes of Matthew would be 
particularly encouraging to a church under persecution. "His portraying 
Jesus and the Father in majestic colors has the purpose of counterbal- 
ancing the downtrodden condition of the church. Attention to God's fa- 
therhood brings comfort to the persecuted. Emphasis on the final judg- 
ment of persecutors and false disciples inspires hope of vindication." 

But one must not forget that the persecution was evidently Jew- 
ish, and the choice before the uncommitted Israelite or wavering believer 
was essentially Jesus or the Pharisees. Against this background the 
apologetic of Matthew must also be understood. 

Naturally, Matthew would therefore stress Jesus’ fulfillment of 
Old Testament prophecy.? And since the Pharisees had accused Jesus of 
breaking the law, of being a glutton and a drunkard, and in league with 
the demons, then Matthew would show Jesus to be no antinomian but one who 
comes in the true spirit of the law, fulfilling all righteousness, coming 
“not to destroy the law, but to fulfill it." So it is not surprising 
that “no other NT document represents Jesus upholding the law so exten- 


Gundry, 607. 


2thid., 608. 


Jcreen, 21-22; Fenton, 17-19. 
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sively as the gospel of Matthew." 

But, finally, Matthew has apparently also included something else 

in his apologetic against the Pharisees and any other first century 

Judaistic distortions of true Israelite religion. He has not only said 

that Jesus came in fulfillment of Israel's law and prophecy; he has also 

shown that Jesus came in fulfillment of Israel's history. For what bet- 

ter way could he have done this than to portray Jesus recapitulating that 

history, but more than recapitulating, even perfecting that history. For 
in those epochs where Israel had failed, Jesus succeeds. 

But not only does Jesus consummate her history corporately, he 
also transcends the history of her great leaders individually. And thus 
he is presented as a greater than Abraham, than Moses, than Elijah, than 
David, than Jonah. 

This kind of apologetic from typology might well fortify the one 
wavering in doubt and persecution, and assure him that he was neither be- 
lieving in an imposter nor suffering in vain. For although both Jesus 
and the Pharisees could claim to be the true manifestation of Old Testa- 
ment religion, it was Jesus who proved to be so. 

For he not only fulfilled the predictions of prophecy and the 
righteousness of the law but also the history of the nation. And one way 
he did so was that his personal history was, as it were, a mirror image-- 
with flaws removed--of the nation's. Thus he, and not Judaism, was 
proved by Matthew to be the true Israel of God. And to this proof the 


aipright and Mann, CVI~-CXV. 
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temptation account would naturally contribute. 


The Bearing of Distinctive Details 
in the Account upon the Interpretation 


The purpose of this subsection is to set forth the relationship 
of distinctive details in Matthew's account to the overall interpretation 
that has been given it. In order to do this, comparisons must first be 
made with Luke's account. This will, of course, reveal the details dis- 
tinctive to both Matthew and Luke. But their bearing only upon Matthew 
will be examined in this subsection. In the chapter concentrating on 
Luke, their relationship to the interpretation of his account will be 
discussed. 

It is not expected that every distinctive detail of Matthew must 
positively reinforce the interpretation given to his account. Some de- 
tails, no doubt, may be attributed merely to Matthean style. But perhaps 
certain details will indeed reinforce the Israel typology governing the 
account and its role in Matthew's apologetic against the accusations of 


the Pharisees and other religious leaders.” 


luphere is no need to suppose that the withdrawal of Jesus into 
the desert after his baptism was invented to fit the requirements of the 
scheme. But the interest which recorded it and which selected the three 
temptations from the many which must have assailed him is clearly con- 
trolled by the overriding apologetic purpose." J. A. T. Robinson, Twelve 
New Testament Studies. SBT 34 (Naperville, 1965), 60. 
2The works of Gundry and Dupont offer the most sensitive and 
thorough redaction criticism on all the differences in detail. Fitz- 
myer's commentary is also very careful: J. A. Fitzmyer, The Gospel Ac- 
cording to Luke I-IX. AB (New York, 1981). To these works could be 
added the structurally sensitive commentary by Gaechter and Marshall's 
recent commentary on Luke. I. H. Marshall, Commentary on Luke. NIGTC 
(Grand Rapids, 1978). 
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The significance of distinctive details in the introduction to the 
account 


The introductions to the accounts begin as follows: 


Matt. 4.1: tote ho I&@sous anechthé eis tén erémon hypo tou 
pneumatos peirasthénai hypo tou diabolou 

Lk. 4.1: Iesous de plérés pneumatos hagiou hypestrepsen 
apo tou Iordanou, kai égeto en to pneumati en 


t& eremd. 


Some of the differences are relatively inconsequential: tote 
is characteristic of Matthew's style, occurring ninety times in Matthew, 
but only six times in Mark and fourteen times in Luke; the article before 
"Jesus" in Matthew has no bearing upon the meaning; the presence of 
hagion before Spirit in Luke, and its absence in Matthew simply con- 
forms to their respective descriptions of the Spirit at the baptism and 
in each case solidifies the unity of the account with the baptism. 

But other differences highlight the Israel typology, both cor- 
porately and individually. Corporately, the hypo of instrumentality 
in hypo tou pneumatos, rather than en in en to pneumati in Luke stresses 


external rather than internal leading,? and thereby conforms more to 


spitzmyer, 513; Marshall, 169; Dupont observes, "Matthaus 
schreibt “hypo tou pneumatos;" der Geist fihrt Jesus wie eine Person die 
andere flhrt; Lukas dagegen sagt lieber "en tO pneumati": Es handelt 
sich also um eine Fiihrung im Inneren, durch innere Eingebung, und nicht 
um die Weise, wie man von einem Fuhrer gefuhrt wird." Dupont, 46. 
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the experience of Israel who followed the Spirit and was led by him in 


the wilderness;+ 


the aorist anechthé, the phrase eis tén erémon, and the 
telic infinitive peirasthenai in Matthew, rather than the imperfect 
égeto, the phrase en té erém6, and the absence of peirasmos designed by 
the Spirit in Luke--all contribute to confirming Matthew's account to 
Israel's experience again, for Deuteronomy 8.2 states God purposed to 
test Israel in the wilderness. 

Matthew thus makes it clear that God led Jesus into the wilder- 
ness in order to test him; Luke's, "he was being led in the Spirit in the 
wilderness" makes no such connection. In effect, Matthew describes a 
leading of the Spirit at the beginning of the forty days; Luke describes 
a leading throughout the forty days. But the purpose of the leading to 
the wilderness as testing does indeed make the identification with Israel 
stronger. 

The suggestion of individual typology within the corporate may be 
made by the anechthé, "was led up." For this may suggest the Moses 
typology that shortly enters the account more clearly. As Moses "went up 
into the wilderness to receive the law and to fast, so now Jesus "goes 


up" to the wilderness.” Perhaps the infrequency of Matthew's usage of 


Int srael ‘wird von Gott in die Wuste gefiihrt, Jesus durch den 
Geist dorthin getrieben; doch bereits Jes. 63.14 heisst es, dass der 
Geist des Herrn Israel bei seinem Auszug geftlhrt hat: Wenn Gott handelt, 
dann tut er dies durch den Geist." Dupont, 12-13. 


om: - « the prefix "“an-" shows that Matthew has drawn from the 
temptation concerning the kingdoms of the world, where Luke 4.5 has the 
compound form of the verb. But why this advance of that verb? Matthew 
wants to display Jesus as a new and greater Moses who goes up into the 
mountainous part of the wilderness just as Moses went up Mount Sinai in 
the wilderness (see Deut. 9.9, a passage located in the very section of 
Deuteronomy about to supply Jesus’ replies to Satan .. .). Gundry, 54. 
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this verb allows for a hint of something like this here, for it is the 
only time he uses this verb in his Gospel. 


The introductions to the accounts continue as follows: 


Matt. 4.2: kai n@ésteusas hémeras tesserakonta kai 
tesserakonta nyktas hysteron epeinasen. 

Lk. 4.2: hemeras tesserakonta peirazomenos hypo 
diabolou. kai ouk ephagen ouden en tais 
hemerais ekeinais, kai syntelestheison autGén 


epeinasen. 


One of the differences here seems relatively insignificant. 
Matthew has hysteron epeinasen whereas Luke has the more precise ex- 
pression, kai syntelestheisOn auton epeinasen. Dupont thus suggests 
that Luke has simply "verbessert diesen mehrdeutigen Ausdruck" of Mat- 
thew. "Er sagt nichts anderes als Matthaus, nur driickt er sich klarer 
aus." 

Other differences, however, seem designed by Matthew in accor- 
dance with his apologetic purpose. The explicit designation of Jesus‘ 
activity as fasting, "nésteusas," which is only implicit in Luke, serves 
Matthew's purpose in two ways. First, it contributes to his presentation 
of Jesus as one in harmony with the Jewish practice of fasting. 

Only Matthew uses the word for fasting. He alone follows it with 


instructions concerning the way Jesus' disciples ought to fast 
(6.16-18). In the one other passage where fasting appears (9.14-15; 


Ipupont, 48. 
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Mark 2.18-20; Luke 5.33-35) Matthew modifies the saying that the 
guests of the bridegroom cannot fast while the bridegroom is with 
them (so Mark and Iuke) to read that they cannot ‘mourn;' and he 
Grops the phrase ‘on that day' (so Mark and, similarly, Luke). In 
other words, Matthew takes away the grounds for any appeal to non- 
fasting during Jesus' lifetime--there is no excuse for failure to 
fast now--and insures that Christians do not misunderstand fasting 
as limited to the time just after Jesus the bridegroom was taken 
away. Rather, Christians are to practice fasting during the whole 
period of his absence., Jesus' own fasting therefore provides an 
example to be followed. 
And this would, of course, contribute to that aspect of Matthew's apolo- 
getic against the religious leaders which shows Jesus in harmony with the 
law, not in rebellion against it. 
But it also contributes to Matthew's apologetic in a second way. 
For the fasting serves to identify him with the fasting of Moses and 
Elijah, who were subsumed under Israel typology, and who each also fasted 
forty days in the wilderness (Ex. 34.28; Deut. 9.9, 18; 1 Ki. 19.8). 
Even Matthew's addition of kai tesserakonta nyktas assists in this 
identification. * For the phrase "forty days and forty nights" occurs in 
the Old Testament only in the context of Noah's flood (Gen. 7.4; 12.17) 
and in the contexts of Moses‘ and Elijah's fasts. Evidently Matthew has 
added "and forty nights" to bring the account in closer parallel to the 
language describing the length of those fasts, as, for a similar purpose 
he adds "and three nights" to the length of Jesus' stay in the grave 
(even though literally there were but two). in order to achieve a closer 
1 
Gundry, 55. 


2cundry, 54-5; Gaechter, 111; J. Jeremias, "Mouses," TDNT, IV 
(1967), 848-73. 
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parallel with the language describing Jonah's time in the great fish 
(Matt. 12.40; Jon. 2.1).? 

Although Gerhardsson argues vigorously for the corporate Israel 
typology governing the temptation account as a whole, he resists the 
hints of individual typology in the account which might be subsumed under 
that of the nation. He therefore concludes that, "When Matthew, in con- 
trast to Mark and Inke, speaks of forty days and forty nights, it is not 
Moses typology but merely a set phrase from the traditional vocabularly 
of fasting. "7 

On the other hand, most scholars who endorse the corporate Israel 
typology can allow a secondary role of other typology in the accounts as 
well. > And thus Dupont concludes, "Das Grundthema des Berichtes, das 
die Versuchungen Jesu durch jene Israels bei seinem Auszug erklart, 
schliesst das Vorhandensein eines zweiten Themas nicht aus, das an den 
Aufenthalt des Moses auf dem Sinai und an seine ViSion, die ihm auf dem 
Nebo gewahrt wurde, erinnert. Der Sohn Gottes, der siegreich aus den 
Priifungen hervorgeht, in denen das erwahlte Volk unterlegen war, tragt 


gleichzeitig Ziige, die ihn als neuen Moses ausweisen."* 


leunary, 55. 


2cerhardsson, 43. 


3"as Moses' fast preceded the delivery of the law, and Jesus' 
Sermon on the Mount is not far ahead, there may well be a thought of 
Moses at this point. But the main reference is certainly to Israel's 
forty years in the wilderness.“ Green, 68; "Neben dieser Symbolik [of 
Israel] zeigt sich eine weitere, die aber nicht so deutlich hervortritt 
{of Moses]," Gaechter, 119. 


4nupont, 27. 
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The distinctive details in this portion of the account thus con- 
tribute to Matthew's defense of Jesus by showing Jesus to uphold the 
practice of fasting and also to be like Moses and Elijah of old. Jesus, 


and not the Pharisees, is the true Israel of God. 


The significance of distinctive details in the first temptation 


The beginning of the first temptation is recorded as follows: 


Matt. 4.3: kai proselthon ho peirazon eipen auto ei 
hyios ei tou theou, eipe hina hoi lithoi 
houtoi artoi gendntai. 

Lk. 4.3: eipen de auto ho diabolos, ei hyios ei tou 


theou eipe to litho hina genetai artos. 


All of the differences may possibly contribute to Matthew's apo- 
logetic purpose. His kai proselthén ho peirazon eipen auto instead of 
simply eipen de autd ho diabolos may be explained in part, it is true, 
by Matthean style, for he uses proserchomai fifty-two times in contrast 
to five for Mark and ten for Luke. And it may imply “the divine dignity 
of Jesus, who is to be approached only with reverence."* This, of course, 
harmonizes somewhat with an apologetic purpose, but more to the point, 
the combination of proselthdn and ho peirazon result in “clearer 
parallels with the Pharisees and Sadducees and with the disciples of 


the Pharisees and the Herodians, all of whom tempt Jesus later in the 


Joundry, 55. 
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gospel (16.1; 19.3; 22.18, 35). Notably, in 16.1 Matthew-will introduce, 
against Mark and Luke, the same combination of ‘proserchomai' and ‘peira- 
zo' for the Pharisees and Sadducees he alone has here for the Devil." 
If one's choice is between Jesus and the religious aaaerar who would 
chose those who resembled the devil? 

Matthew's plural lithoi, and the consequent minor changes to 
conform to that, instead of the singular to lithd as it appears in the 
dative in Luke, has been explained in various ways. Gaechter has sug- 
gested it is simply a plural of category.” Dupont, > followied by 
Fitzmyer, 4 believes Matthew uncritically follows 9, whereas Luke's singu- 
lar is introduced because it is more accurate for the situation. "Lukas, 
der immer auf diese Art von Einzelheiten achtet, diirfte dies bemerkt 
haben; seine Umanderung scheint durch seine Sorge um die Wahrscheinlich- 


7 


keit diktiert."” Albright® and others’ suggest that Matthew's plural 


simply conforms to his tendency to use plurals where Mark and Luke use a 
singular, as for example at Matthew 13.11 one reads "crowds" and "mys- 


teries" instead of the singulars of Mark 4.1 and 11. Gundry observes, on 


linia. 


2Gaechter, Li2s 


3pupont, 17. 


4Pitzmyer remarks, “Since Jesus is alone, the changing of one 
stone to a loaf would suit his need and reduce the grotesque image of a 
desert full of loaves." Fitzmyer, 515. 


>pupont, 49. 


Saibright and Mann, 35. 


Tallen, 31, 86. 
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the contrary, that outside of Matthew 3.9 and 4.3 lithos will always be 
in the singular, and artos will occur in the singular in Jesus‘ reply 
to Satan. 

He proceeds to detect in the plural lithoi an evidence for a 
parallel between the devil and the religious leaders. For, he argues, 
the plural “stones" conforms to the plural “stones” used in John the 
Baptist's address to the Pharisees and Sadducees, as if to generally re- 
late them to stones. He further observes that in the first half of 
chapter 16 Matthew adds references to loaves of bread (vv. 10, 11, 12) 
although the passage is already loaded with such references having syn- 
optic parallels (vv. 5, 7, 8, 9), and Matthew concludes the passage with 
a unique warning against “the teaching of the Pharisees and Sadducees." 
Gundry is apparently suggesting that as the Pharisees and Sadducees, like 
Satan, come (proserchomai) and tempt (peiraz6) Jesus, so they have their 
bread tainted by evil leaven, as would Satan's bread have been tainted by 
evil as well. So the plural lithoi would on this view continue the 
parallelism between Satan and the religious leaders that was already sug= 
gested by the combination of proserchomai and peirazon. 

Although this is very subtle, it is perhaps plausible. But, in 
any case, it does not exclude another aspect of the possible explanation 
for the plural as well. For the picture of many loaves in the desert, 
although called a "grotesque image," would nevertheless be an image that 
recalled Israel's reception of the manna in the wilderness. It is often 

leunary, 55. 


2ritzmyer, 515. 
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argued that since Jesus was alone, such a miracle would be useless. But 
that is not altogether true. For it would show better than the creation 
of one loaf that either he was capable of reduplicating the feats of 
Moses or he was experiencing, as the new Israel, exactly what came to the 
Old Israel--a desert full of bread. So the significance of the sign 
would be greater. 
Jesus response to this temptation is recorded as follows: 
Matt. 4.4: ho de apokritheis eipen, gegraptai ouk ep' 
artO mono zésetai ho anthropos, all' epi 
panti reémati ekporeuomeno dia stomatos theou 
Lk. 4.4: kai apekrithe pros auton ho Iésous, gegraptai 


hoti ouk ep’ art6 mond zésetai ho anthropos. 


It is obvious that the only difference worthy of discussion is 
the longer citation by Matthew, for Jesus' words all’ epi panti remati 


ekporeuomend dia stomatos theou are not recorded by Luke.” It is dif- 


tit should be noted that the scholarly studies of the account by 
both Gerhardsson and Dupont reject this view: Gerhardsson, 46; Dupont, 
49, Navone, on the other hand, suggests it. "The Lucan temptation of- 
fers the solution to one man's hunger; whereas Matthew's use of the plu- 
ral suggests the Israel typology and Dt. 8.2, which refers to the forty 
years of trial in the desert and the miracle of the manna." J. Navone, 
"The Temptation Account in St. Luke," Scr, XX (1968), 70. 


2More precisely, one should say a longer reading is not recorded 
by aleph, B, L, W, and several secondary witnesses. Although a number of 
alternative readings exist in the manuscript tradition, the only serious 
alternative to that one presumed in the reading in the text is the 
reading, "all' epi panti remati theoy,”" found in A, K, Delta, Theta, Pi, 
Psi, and much of the Byzantine tradition. But even if this longer 
reading were original, it is still shorter than Matthew's, so the apolo- 
getic emphasis of Matthew would still be expressed. 
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ficult at this stage of the examination to determine the significance of 
this. As one reads further, however, a pattern to each writer's record- 
ing of the dialogue may. well emerge. But for now the only obvious obser- 
vation is that Matthew, in accordance with that aspect of his apologetic 
purpose to show Jesus faithful to the law, has laid stress upon this by 
the longer guotation.* It is also possible that the apologetic purpose 
is served by the suggestion in the longer quotation that Jesus is the one 
whose teaching should be obeyed. For he has been identified as "God with 
us" (1.23) and therefore the words of his teaching ought be heeded, not, 


for example, the teaching of the Pharisees. * 


The significance of the distinctive details in the second temptation 


The beginning of the second temptation is recorded as follows: 


Matt. 4.5, 6: tote paralambanei auton ho diabolos eis tén 
hagian polin, kai estesen auton epi to 
pterugion tou hierou, kai legei auto. (6) ei 
hyios ei tou theou, bale seauton kato 
gegraptai gar hoti tois angelois autou 
enteleitai peri sou kai epi cheiron arousin se, 
mépote proskopses pros lithon ton poda sou. 


Lk. 4.9-11 @gagen de, auton eis Ierousalem kai estesen 


tcundry, 56. 


2 ; ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ; 
"remati, ‘word,’ suits this point well. It is lacking in the 
MT, but comes from the LXX and agrees with the targums." Ibid., 56. 
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epi to pterugion tou hierou, kai eipen auto, 
ei hyios ei tou theou, bale seauton enteuthen 
kato, (10) gegraptai gar hoti tois angelois 
autou enteleitai peri sou tou diaphulaxai se, 
(11) kai hoti epi cheirOn arousin se, mepote 


proskopses pros lithon ton poda sou. 


Some of the differences apparently have little bearing on one's 
interpretation of the account. Matthew's tote paralambanei auton ho 
diabolos instead of Luke's egagen de auton may be explained in large 
measure by Matthean style: tote, it has already been observed, is used 
constantly in Matthew; paralambano also is more characteristic of Matt- 
hew's Gospel than of Mark or Luke, occurring four times in parallel ma- 
terial where it is lacking in Mark and Luke, and used, in all, sixteen 
times in Matthew, but only six times each in Mark and Luke. It may, 
however, suggest a bit more dignity accorded to Jesus, since he would 
be “accompanied” to the temple in Matthew, but "led" by Satan there in 
Luke. The specification of the subject as diabolos in Matthew, which 
is nevertheless implied in Luke, may be explained as Matthew's desire to 
give the standard title of the devil after having artfully called him 
the tempter in the first temptation in order to draw attention to the 
Similarity of his activities to those of the religious leaders. 

Matthew's katO alone instead of Luke's enteuthen kato seems 
apparently of little significance as well. It is likely a simple dis- 


tinction of lLukan style to add the enteuthen, as it occurs without 
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parallel again in Lk. 13.31./ 


The significance of Matthew's hagia polis instead of Luke's 
Ierousalem is difficult to pinpoint. On the one hand, it certainly is 
appropriate to the centrality and purpose of Jerusalem in the Lucan per- 
spective for Luke to write "Jerusalem." But the particular function of 
hagia polis in Matthew is not as clear. One must observe that the 
only other passage in the Gospels to have this expression is also in 
Matthew, in 27.51b-53. So one might be tempted to regard it as simply a 
Matthean preference. 

But perhaps the connection goes farther. In Matthew 27.51b-53 
one reads the account of certain “holy people” resurrected who appear to 
Many in the "holy city." May not the “holy city" perhaps be written be- 
cause of its relationship in both cases to a sign that would confirm 
Jesus as the Messiah? The leap from the temple would have confirmed 
Jesus as the Messiah in Satan's way, by the kind of sign the nation 
sought. The resurrection of the “holy people,” if taken as evidence of 
the resurrection of Jesus, would have confirmed Jesus as the Messiah in 
his way, by the “sign of Jonah the prophet" (Matt. 12.39-40). In any 
case, hagia polis is a distinctive Matthean phrase. 

The omission of diaphylaxai se by Matthew, which Luke records 
in Satan's quotation of Psalm 91, is difficult to explain. But it is 
worth observing that whereas Luke's account of Jesus‘ previous response 
is shorter than Matthew's, his account of Satan's quotation is longer.” 

‘Ipia., 57. 


2cundry observes, "Luke's ‘tou diaphulaxai se‘ does not appear in 
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The most important difference in the two accounts is, of course, 
the sequence in which this temptation is placed. It is not unusual for 
Matthew and Luke to offer different sequences to the tradition. A simi- 
lar alteration, for example, may be observed in the comparison of Matt- 
hew 12.39-42 with Luke 11.29-32, for Matthew will proceed from Seuste to 
the Ninevites to the Queen of the South, whereas Luke will eepeeel from 
Jonah to the Queen of the South to the Ninevites. 

It seems fruitless to determine which order is original. More 
importantly, one must ask why each author presented the order he has. 
For even if Matthew's order is original, for example, one must ask why he 
retained it, rather than altering it as did Luke. 

Almost all agree that Luke's order can be explained at least in 
part by the centrality he gives to Jerusalem and by Jesus’ movement 
toward it in the Gospel and the church's movement away from it in Acts. 
And a number of other provocative suggestions have been made for Luke's 
order as well. But these will be listed and analyzed in the later chap- 
ter on Luke. The question now is, For what reason does Matthew have his 
particular sequence? 

Some of the reasons for his sequence have been implicitly sug- 


gested by an earlier chapter's analysis of the unity and diversity of the 


temptations, for Matthew's order achieves a dramatic build-up in a number 


Matthew, but may stem from Luke in view of his fondness for the cognates 
*phulaké, phulakizo, phulax,’ and ‘phulassd.'" Ibid., 57. However, this 
should not obscure the consistent pattern of Luke's shortening the words 
of Jesus and lengthening those of Satan. 
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of ways.! It conforms precisely to the catalogue of sins at Qumran, in 
this order. But more importantly, it builds in focus from himself, to 
others, to God; it grows in the sins’ immediate effects, from himself, to 
the nation, to the world; it ascends in the geographical setting, from 
the wilderness, to the roof of the temple, to the top of a mountain; it 
progresses to higher levels of unreality, from the concrete wilderness, 
to the unlikely pinnacle of the temple, to the impossible mountain from 
which all of the world could be seen; it increased in the force of the 
challenges of Satan, from the suggestion to make bread, to the danger of 
leaping from the temple, to the incredible proposal to worship Satan him- 
self; it correspondingly increases in the clarity of the sin proposed, 
from passively disobeying God out of hunger, to actively testing God to 
achieve recognition, to worshipping Satan to gain the world; but again 
correspondingly, the force of Jesus’ rejections becomes stronger, from 
Scripture citation, from emphatic Scripture citation (palin), to command 
to leave and Scripture citation. And, of course, the conclusion of the 
testing with the offer on the mountain of all the world anticipates the 
conclusion of Matthew's Gospel when all authority is claimed by Jesus.” 

All of these progressions show reasons of dramatic purpose for 
Matthew's order of the account, but there are likely apologetic reasons 
as well. For this sequence, it has been noted in reliance upon 
Gerhardsson, shows Jesus precisely conforming to the commands of the 


lone may wish to review this in the earlier chapter's section on 


the unity and diversity of the temptations themselves. 


2Gaechter, 109. 
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Shema and thus loving God with his heart, his soul, and his might. And 
this would thus contribute to Matthew's presentation of Jesus as a faith- 
ful Israelite and no antinomian as the Pharisees accused. 

But the sequence also preserves the conformity to Israel's three 
successive tests in the wilderness recorded in Exodus 16, 17, and 32. 
And, although less important, it also preserves the inverse sequence of 
the quotations in Deuteronomy 8.3; 6.16; 6.13. So by this order Matthew 
more precisely shows Jesus to fulfill the experiences of Israel in the 
wilderness and thus be the true Israel of God. 


Jesus' response to the second temptation is recorded as follows: 


Matt.4.7: ephé auto ho JIésous palin gegraptai, ouk ekpeiraseis 
kyrion ton theon sou. 
Lk. 4.12: kai apokritheis eipen auto ho Iésous hoti eirétai ouk 


ekpeiraseis kyrion ton theon sou. 


Matthew's ephé autd6 instead of Luke's kai apokritheis eipen 
autd6 may be explained in part by Matthew's occasional preference for 
this phrase over the phrase of Luke. + For although Matthew frequently 
employes Luke's longer eeareasion: having it twenty-six times in parallel 
material which lacks it and six times in material unique to him, he also 
has occasionally preferred the shorter phase he uses here, having it six 
times in parallel material which lacks it and once in material unique to 


him. 


Ieunary, 57. 
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But this may be only part of the explanation for the shorter 
phrase. It may contribute with other distinctive details in the account 
to laying stress on Jesus' commitment to the law. For the brevity of the 
introduction to Jesus' reply reserves greater emphasis for the scriptural 
quotation itself. Then Matthew's palin gegraptai rather than Luke's 
eirétai explicitly places more stress on Jesus’ commitment to the law: 
the palin adding emphasis to the quotation and reminding the reader 
that just as in the first temptation, so now in the second, Jesus will 
rely upon Scripture; and the gegraptai, of course, stressing the written 
law more than Luke's milder verb of speaking, eirétai,; an introductory 
formula which, incidently, is not found elsewhere in the New Testament. 
So even the small distinctive details of Matthew substantiate his overall 
apologetic purpose within which is his presentation of Jesus as true 


Israel. 


The significance of the distinctive details in the third temptation 


The beginning of the third temptation is recorded as follows: 


Matt. 4.8-9 anda paralambanei auton ho diabolos eis oros 
hypselon lian kai deiknusin auto pasas tas basi- 
leias tou kosmou kai ten een auton. (9) kai 
eipen auto, tauta soi panta doso ean peson pros~ 
kynésés moi. 

Lk. 4.5=-7 kai anagagon auton edeixen auto pasas tas basi- 
leias tés oikoumenés en stigmé chronou (6) kai 


auto ho diabolos soi doso tén exousian tauten 
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hapasan kai tén doxan auton hoti emoi paradedotai 
kai 6 ean thelS didGmi autén (7) su oun ean pros- 


kun@ésés endpion emou estai sou pasa. 


Some of the distinctive details in Matthew may be attributed in 
large measure to Matthew's style. His palin paralambanei auton ho 
diabolos instead of Luke's kai anagagon auton simply conforms to 
Matthew's introduction to the second temptation (v. 5), and the conse- 
quent parallelism helps establish a kind of progressive movement which, 
for Matthew, is explicitly upward. Then his present tense deiknusin, 
instead of Luke's aorist edeixen, apparently is to conform to the pre- 
sent tense of his introduction to this temptation. And his use of 
kosmos instead of Luke's oikoumené may be explained as simply char- 
acteristic of his vocabulary. 

The distinctive detail of the oros hypsélon lian, however, 
seems weighted with greater significance. The designation of the moun- 
tain as "exceedingly high" perhaps confirms the hint of Moses typology in 
the anechthe of the first verse, for the explicit designation of the 
mountain as “exceedingly high" may proceed upon the assumption that Jesus 
has already “gone up" in the beginning of the account, and to achieve 
movement upward, Matthew must be clear that Jesus goes yet higher to the 


mountain.” But this may be overly subtle. 


lipid., 57. 
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The detail of the mountain in itself as the place of the last 
temptation is not the least bit subtle, however. It has already been ob~ 
served that it and its place in the sequence serves several dramatic pur- 
poses for Matthew, and perhaps links the last temptation to Jesus' last 
farewell to his disciples on the mountain. And whereas the designation 
of it as “exceedingly high" may only subtly confirm the possible Moses 
typology in a detail in the. first verse, the mountain per se certainly 
develops the Moses typology that clearly emerges in other details of the 
account. For it clearly recalls God's presentation of the promised land 
to Moses on Mt. Nebo (Deut. 34,1-4).? 

“Now Moses went up from the plains of Moab to Mount Nebo, to the 
top of Pisgah, which is opposite Jericho. And the Lord showed him all 
the land (kai edeixen aut6d kyrios pasan tén gén), Gilead as far as Dan, 
and all Naphtali and the land of Ephraim and Manasseh, and all the land 
of Judah as far as the western sea, and the Negev and the plain in the 
valley of Jericho, the city of palm tress, as far as Zoar. Then the 
Lord said to him, ‘This is the land which I swore to Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, saying, "I will give it (dds65 autén) to your descendents;" I have 
let you see it with your eyes. (kai edeixa), but you shall not go over 
there.'“" (Deut. 34.1-4). 


e 


“Die Parallelitat beider Situationen scheint ausser Frage; dass. 


tin contrast to Luke's discomfort with a mountain from which all 
the world might be seen, Matthew, writes Dupont, “bleibt bei dem Berg, 
der sich in seiner Quelle fand. Doch geschieht dies nicht aus Naivitat; 
er weiss genau, dass dieser Berg nicht auf einer Generalstabskarte zu 
finden ist. Vielmehr muss er in der Bibel, und zwar im letzten Kapitel 
des Deuteronomiums gesucht werden.” Dupont, 22. 
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der Satan die Stelle Gottes einnimmt, ist im Kontext einer Versuchung 
. weiter nicht erstaunlich. Die Entsprechung wird begleitet von ziemlich 
wortlicher Ubereinecimmns im Ausdruck: Gott wird Mose das verheissene 
land zeigen (edeixen); der Teufel wird Jesus die Erde zeigen (Lk.: 
edeixen; Matt.: deiknusin). Gott erinnert an seinen Schwur: Ich werde 
dieses land den Nachkommen der Patriarchen geben (d6s60); der Teufel 
erklart: Ich werde dir alles dies geben (a6s6) "2 

The probability of Matthew's allusions to the experience of Moses 
on Mt. Nebo is, of course, heightened by the popularity of this particu- 
lar story of Moses in the intertestamental period. Dupont observes that 
the Genesis Apocryphon preserves a story of Abraham patterned after the 
experience of Moses. And Gerhardsson has rightly drawn attention to the 
rabbinic interest in this story of Moses and the speculative embellish- 
ments upon it, many of which bring it into even closer harmony with the 
experience of Jesus on the mountain. 

As Jesus repelled Satan on the mountain, so was it said that 
Moses repelled Satan on the mountain; as Jesus saw all the world, so 
Moses, the rabbis suggested, received a special gift of sight enabling 
him to see every part of the land, even those that were hidden from view; 
and the reference to "the four quarters” in Deuteronomy 3.27 was inter- 
preted as a command to look over the entire earth, which R. Eliezer ben 
Hyrkanas believed as possible also because God gave Moses a special gift 


lipid., 23. 
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of sight to see it all.? 

The popularity of this story of Moses is probably also reflected 
in the apocalypse of Baruch where "there is mention of Baruch seeing all 
the kingdoms of the world from the top of a high mountain (76.3) and 
many scholars have rightly concluded that this theme has been borrowed 
from the Moses story."7 

So not only the apparent correspondences between the account of 
Jesus on the mountain in Matthew 4.8-10 and Moses on the mountain in 
Deuteronomy 34.1-4, but also the popularity of the Moses story in the 
intertestamental period and the even more precise parallels between 
Jesus' experience and Moses experience according to the popular litera- 
ture--all confirms that within the corporate Israel typology that governs 
Matthew's temptation account is individual typology of Moses, a great 
representative of the nation. And, of course, this continues to serve 
Matthew's overall apologetic purpose of showing Jesus and not the reli- 
gious leaders as representing the spirit of true Israel. 

But Matthew has other significant distinctive details in this 
section than the "exceedingly high mountain.” For he omits, among other 
things in Luke, the mention of the exousia of Satan over the world 
that is offered to Jesus. Of course, this is, in principle, a detail 
that may more properly be examined in the chapter on Luke, for its pre- 
sence in Luke's account likely demands more explanation than its absence 


in Matthew. Nevertheless, Gundry suggests that tauta panta has been 


 Garnardessa: 63. 
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favored over té&én exousian tautén hapasan not only because it is a 
Mattheanism (occurring seven times in parallel material which lacks it), 
but also because it prevents the inconsistency that would arise from 
Satan's claim of authority and Jesus’ exercise of authority throughout 
the Gospel. But Luke saw no problem with this, peclabiy because he, 
like Matthew, protrayed Jesus as progressively exercising authority in 
limited measure, but not gaining all authority until the cross and resur- 
rection, and not finalizing even that victory until the eschaton. 

Dupont suggests more plausibly that Luke's use of exousia in 
the passage clarifies the offer of Satan as one including political 
authority. This suggestion must be pursued in the later chapter dealing 
especially with Luke. But if indeed estate mention of exousia in 
Luke focuses attention on the political authority within this offer, then 
Matthew's omission of exousia refuses to do so. And this harmonizes 
well with his overall purposes. 

For in Matthew Jesus' response to this temptation is repeatedly 
regarded as a model of the rejection not of political authority, but of 
riches in the service of mammon. And by being so interpreted, the temp- 
tation served to complete two representations of Jesus by Matthew: the 
representation of him as true Israel, for Israel was tempted with idola- 
try and riches in their third test; and the representation of him as a 
faithful Israelite, fulfilling the Shema not only by loving God with 


"heart" and “soul," but also with "might." For "might" was interpreted 


Ieunary, 58. 


~pupont, 52-6. 
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not as political power but as riches. So Matthew's omission of exou- 
sia perhaps better retains the temptation's focus only on idolatry and 
riches, and thereby more precisely shows Jesus fulfilling the Shema and 
the pattern of Israel's testing in the wilderness. 

The apologetic purposes of Matthew may be served further by the 
broader “distinctive detail" of which exousia is just a part, namely 
Matthew's greater brevity of the offer of Satan: Matthew records it in 
eight words; Luke, in twenty-eight. Perhaps this prevents an overshadow- 
ing of Jesus' words by Satan's and thus contributes in a small way to the 
centrality of the law on the lips of Jesus. 

It should also be noticed for later discussion that Luke's longer 
account of Satan's offer corresponds to his general pattern of lengthen- 
ing the words of Satan, as in Satan's quotation from Psalm 91, and 
shortening the words of Jesus, as in Jesus' shorter quotation of Deuter- 
onomy 8.3 in his first response, and the absence of palin in Jesus’ 
second response. 


The reply of Jesus to this third temptation is recorded as 


follows: 

Matt. 4.10: tote legei auto ho I@sous hypage, satana, gegrap- 
tai gar kyrion ton theon sou proskyneseis kyrion 
ton theon sou kai autd mono latreuseis 

Lk. 4.8: kai apokritheis ho Iésous eipen auto gegraptai 


1cerhardsson, 71-83. 
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proskyneseis kyrion ton theon sou kai autd mond 


latreuseis. 


Several of the distinctive details of Matthew may easily be ex- 
plained by characteristics of his style. His tote instead of Luke's 
kai has already twice been observed as typically Matthean. And his 
legei instead of tuke'e apokritheis . . . eipen may well be explained 
as one Mattheanism yielding to another. + For although he employs the 
Lukan phrase quite commonly, having it twenty-nine times in parallel 
material which lacks it and six times in unique material, he also shows 
a great predilection for the historical present, having it forty-seven 
times in parallel material which lacks it, and eleven times in material 
unique to his Gospel.” 

But the other distinctive detals of Matthew in this section bear 
greater significance. His hypage, satana is absent in Luke and contri-~ 
butes to the theme already surfaced by distinctive details in verse 3-- 
that Satan will continue to test Jesus throughout his ministry by human 
instrumentality. For the rebuke of Satan here resembles the hypage 
opisd mou satana in the rebuke of Peter (16.23). And, as mentioned in 
chapter three, it also anticipates Jesus' power over the demons in later 
chapters of Matthew. 

Matthew’s gar, where Luke has only implicit causal relation- 


ship, is not without significance either. For it makes explicit Jesus' 


Ieunary, 58. 
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basis of obedience as being the law. 

And, finally, one must observe again that Luke's quotation of 
Jesus‘ words is shorter than Matthew's. And thus in each of Jesus’ re- 
sponses to Satan, Matthew has the longer reading, and in Satan's intro- 
ductions to the second and third temptations, Matthew has the shorter 
reading. Perhaps in this general pattern one may see conformity to 
Matthew's apologetic purpose to underscore the words of the law on the 


lips of Jesus. 


The significance of distinctive details in the conclusion of the account 


The conclusions to the account are recorded as follows: 


Matt. 4.11: tote aphi@sin auton ho diabolos, kai idou angeloi 
proselthon kai diékonoun autd. 
Lk. 4.13: kai syntelesas panta peirasmon ho diabolos apesté 


ap’ autou achri kairou. 


Many of these differences may be explained by simple authorial 
style and diction: the tote is, of course, typical of Matthew; so also 
typical is his idou, occurring thirty-four times in parallel material 
which lacks it, and occurring nine times in material unique to him, and 
Similarly prosélthon, occurring thirty-eight times in parallel material 
which lacks it, and occurring six times in material unique to Matthew; 
finally, Matthew's preference of aphiésin over Luke's apesté reflects 
Matthew’s customary usage, for he will use this word twelve times in 


parallel material which lacks it, and use it five times in material 
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unique to him. Nevertheless, the forward position of Matthew's aphié- 
sin, in contrast to the place of Luke's apesté, likely stresses the 
immediate response of Satan to Jesus’ command, + 

The meaning of the angels’ ministering to Jesus, a fact omitted 
by Luke, has been variously interpreted. Some have seen in this a hint 
of Elijah typology, in that he too was fed by angels in connection with a 
forty-day and forty-night fast patterned somewhat after the fast of 
Moses.” Others have seen a confirmation of the corporate Israel typolo- 
gy, for Psalm 78 describes the wilderness generation as being fed with 
angels’ food (Ps. 78.25). Still others have seen in this a foreshadowing 
of the ministry of others to Jesus in the course of the Gospel.? As 
Satan foreshadowed the opposition to Jesus through human instrumentality, 
so the angels would foreshadow the ministry to Jesus through human in- 
strumentality. 

Actually, there is no reason that the ministry of the angels 
could not serve all these purposes. For as the corporate Israel typolo- 
gy does not exclude the individual typology of Moses subsumed under it, 
neither need it exclude the individual typology of Elijah. And as the 
role of Satan as antitype to certain aspects of Old Testament typology 
does not preclude his role as prototype of those who test Jesus through- 


out the Gospel, so neither would the role of angels as antitype to 


lipid. 
2Green allows for this, for example: Green, 68; Dupont, on the 
other hand, explicitly rejects it: Dupont,. 31. 


3cunary, 59. 
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aspects of Old Testament typology preclude their role as prototypes of 
those who assist Jesus throughout the Gospel. 

One should finally observe that Matthew's focus upon Jesus in the 
conclusion is as consistent with his account as Luke's focus upon Satan 
is consistent with his version of the account. Luke has continually min- 
imized the words of Jesus, albeit slightly, and maximized the words of 
Satan. Why Luke does this must be considered later. But Matthew's con- 
clusion leaves no doubt about his apologetic purpose. For his conclusion, 
chiastically conforming to the order of the temptations, confirms Jesus’ 
sonship. For the devil obeys him, the angels serve him, and thus the 
Father provides his food. So Jesus is clearly vindicated as God's Son, 


the true Israel of God. 


The Conclusion that Jesus is the True Israel 

It has thus been argued that in the temptation account Matthew 
presents Jesus as the true Israel, and that he does so in several ways: 
primarily, by the typology of corporate Israel that governs the account; 
secondarily, by the typology of individuals of Israel within the account; 
and, finally, by the particular stress placed on Jesus’ adherance to the 
law. 

The previous studies of the baptism and circumstances had 
yielded a number of viable typologies in the account. But two considera- 
tions led to the conclusion that the typology of corporate Israel was 
the dominant one. The first consideration was a purely conceptual one. 
For it was realized that with good reason the previous typologies could 


be subsumed under Israel, for they were either types within Israel, such 
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as Moses, Elijah, David, or Jonah, or else they were prototypes of 
Israel, such as Abraham, and possible Adam and Noah. 

But a second consideration confirmed this conceptual one. For 
it was discovered not only in the immediate and broader context of the 
account, but also within the account itself, that the typology of corpo- 
rate Israel was dominant, although inclusive of allusions to individual 
typology within it. So, for example, Jesus descends to Egypt antitypi- 
caly of Israel as the family of Jacob, yet ascends from Egypt again as 
Israel, but particularly as the figure of Moses. 

The other studies within this chapter served to confirm and 
Clarify the conclusion that the temptation account presented Jesus as 
the true Israel. The study of the genealogy confirmed that Matthew 
wished to present Jesus as the fulfillment of Israel's history. For his 
relationship to her history is certainly stressed by the limitation of 
his descent only so far as the history of the nation, and the emphasis 
in that descent on the great figures in the nation's history, particu- 
larly Abraham and David. The note of fulfillment in the birth of Jesus 
is sounded by these men too, for to them were given the covenants and 
promises. But it is sounded again by the very structure of the genealo- 
gy- For it shows Jesus born at the beginning of the fourth and final 
epoch of Israel's history, or, again, at the beginning of the seventh 
series of seven generations each, suggesting, as it were, that his birth 
is indeed not only the end of a "book of genealogy," but, in the fullest 
sense of that phrase, his birth is the beginning of a new “book of gene- 


Sis," the beginning of a new creation. 
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But, finally, the note of fulfillment is sounded once more in 
_ the genealogy by the story within the story told by the comments within 
the genealogy. For this showed that Jesus, even in his birth, fulfilled 
a pattern within the history of Israel, and thus anticipated that his 
fulfillment of Israel's history would include the patterns of her history 
he would fulfill throughout the Gospel of Matthew, including the pattern 
of Israel's testing in the temptation account. 

The study of literary patterns within Matthew served also to 
confirm this. For, among other things, it linked the chiasm of the 
genealogy to the chiasm of the temptation account, and thus reaffirmed 
that the testing must be viewed primarily against the background of 
Israel and her history. 

The study of theological themes within Matthew served in a way 
to confirm the presentation of Jesus as true Israel too, in that it 
placed the account within the overall apologetic purpose of Matthew, and 
thus demonstrated why such a presentation would be so appropriate in this 
Gospel. For Matthew presented essentially two claims to be the truth of 
Israel: the claim of Jesus and the claim of the religious leaders. And 
in order to establish the claim of Jesus, Matthew not only presented 
Jesus as the fulfillment of prophetic prediction, and the embodiment of 
the true spirit of the law, but also one who actually fulfilled her 
history--emulating the occasional victories of her eases. overcoming 
the wilderness failures of the people. 

When King Arthur sought to prove his identity, he needed only to 
withdraw Excalibur from the rock and show it belonged to him. When 


Matthew sought to prove Jesus was God's Son, he needed only to withdraw 
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a portrait of God's Son, the nation of Israel, from the Old Testament 
and show it belonged to Jesus. For he demonstrated that Jesus’ life was, 
as it were, a mirror image of that Son, with flaws removed, and glory 
added. And with such a picture before those who heard the competing 
claims of Jesus and the religious leaders, who could fail to recognize 
that Jesus, and not the others, was the true Israel and Son of God? It 
would be, therefore, to his baptism one ought submit, and to his example 
in the temptations, one Sught- Gontorn: In this indirect way, then, the 
study of theological .themes in Matthew confirmed the interpretation 
given to his temptation account, by showing it harmonized so well with 
his apologetic purposes. 

But lastly, the study of the distinctive details in Matthew's 
account served once again to confirm directly the overall interpretation 
given. 

The apologetic polemic against the religious leaders was hinted 
in Matthew's initial portrayal of the devil as ho peirazon (4.3) who 
came, proselthon (4.3), whose title and manner of coming foreshadowed 
the temptations of the religious leaders who came to him. And Matthew's 
overriding concern to vindicate Jesus’ Sonship was clear again in his 
conclusion (4.11) which showed that God would indeed provide food for his 
Son, send angels for his Son, and give him victory over Satan. 

mien Matthew's emphasis on Jesus’ adherance to, the law, an 
emphasis which, of course, complements the typology governing the ac- 
count, was clear in the distinctive details of the account too. For 
Only Matthew explicitly describes Jesus’ activity as fasting (4.2); only 


he records Jesus' progressive emphasis in the citation of Scripture by 
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the palin gegraptai (4.7), mot eirétai, and his gegraptai gar, not 


simply gegraptai; and only he in each citation has the longer reading 
of Jesus’ words (4.4; 4.7; 4.10) and the shorter reading of Satan's 
words (4.6; 4.9). Finally, Matthew also may omit exousia in the third 
temptation in order not to obscure Jesus’ conformity to the command of 
the Shema. 

But Matthew also has distinctive details which confirm the 
typology of Moses. And this, of course, substantiates his presentation 
of Jesus as a man of the law, while at the same time confirming the domi- 
nant typology of Israel, whom Moses represents. Thus, in the beginning 
of his account, Matthew hints at the Moses typology with his anéchthé 
(4.1), perhaps confirmed . by the qualification of the mountain as hyp- 
sélon lian (4.8). Then his allusion to Moses' fasting is achieved by 
his connection of the nésteusas (4.2) to the time period in the wil- 
derness, specified more in confirmity to the time of Moses‘ fasts by the 
kai tesserakonta nyktas (4.2). The plural lithoi (4.3) would bring 
closer harmony to the provision of manna assocaited with Moses, and, of 
course, the oros (4.8) instead of en stigmé chronou seemed to al- 
lude to Moses' experience on Mt. Nebo, particularly as it was popularly 
understood. 

The fact and time period of fasting, as well as the mention of 
the angels serving food, also suggested the typology of Elijah, who 
with Moses, could represent the law and the prophets fulfilled by Jesus. 

And, finally, several distinctive details also confirmed the 
dominant typology of Israel. The hypo (4.1) of instrumentality, in- 


stead of the en, conformed more to Israel's experience of the Spirit's 
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leading in the wilderness. Matthew's clearer explanation of the Spirit's 
purpose being to test, peirasthénai, also conforms more to Israel's 
understanding of her wilderness testing (Deut. 8.2). igs. the plural, 
lithoi, invokes an image more in correspondence to Israel's experience 
of the manna. And, finally, the sequence of the three tests in Matthew, 
in contrast to Luke's, not only preserves Matthew's perspective of a 
dramatic development, and links the last temptation to Jesus' last fare- 
well, but more importantly for the Israel typology, it preserves the 
precise conformity to Israel's three successive tests in the wilderness, 
in Exodus 16, 17, and 32, from which the lessons of Deuteronomy 8.3; 
6.16; and 6.13 were drawn. 

So not only a general study of the typology in Matthew, but also 
a study of his genealogy, literary patterns, theological themes, and 
distinctive details--all serve to confirm and clarify his presentation 


of Jesus as the true Israel in the temptation account. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE CONSEQUENT ETHICO-THEOLOGICAL PERSPECTIVE OF MATTHEW 


The Perspective upon the First Temptation 


Perhaps it would have been most clear to entitle this subsection, 
"the additional perspective upon the first temptation," for the actual 
title does not mean to imply that the preliminary ethical perspective 
already sketched is no longer valid; rather, that the particular back- 
ground of Israel in the wilderness adds a new dimension to that per- 
spective. 

It is, therefore, still affirmed that the nature of the sin in 
the temptation to create bread would have been distrust of the Father's 
declaration of sonship and the implicit promise therein to provide food 
for his son; that this doubt would have expressed itself in the creation 
of food to satisfy his hunger and answer doubts of sonship; that the 
creation of the bread would thus also have been a misuse of Jesus’ mira- 
culous powers, for ‘they were not given to create food for himself or to 
silence his own doubts or the pretended doubts of Satan. 

And, consequently, the transparent ethical application of this 
kind of temptation to followers of Jesus is still valid. And this, of 
course, includes the explicit applications evidently made from this temp- 
tation in Matthew. 

But the particular background of the Israel typology does indeed 
add a new dimension to the ethical application from this temptation. For 


it gives a concrete, well-developed example of the wrong way to respond 
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to this kind of test. As light shines most brightly in darkness, so the 
example of Jesus in the first temptation becomes clearer when placed 
against the contrasting background of Israel in the wilderness. One of 
the primary benefits of this Old Testament background is, therefore, an 
improvement in the clarity of the ethical application from the temptation 
to create bread. 

The previously mentioned quotation from Sir Philip Sydney thus 
indeed embodies a truth shared by the biblical writers. The quotation, 
that when Alexander the great went to war "he left his master, living 
Aristotle, behind him, but took dead Homer with him; he well-found he 
received more bravery of mind from the pattern of Achilles than from the 
definition of fortitude," is thus doubly appropriate, for not only has 
Matthew given the example of Jesus, but he has clarified that by another 
example, that of Israel in the wilderness. 

The justification for applying these tests of Israel to the 
church is, of course, amply supplied by the evidence that Matthew in- 
tended to. set the temptations of Jesus against the background of Israel 
in the wilderness. But the precedent for such application was given 
likely before Matthew was even written. For Paul has a lengthy midrash 
on these events which he applies to the Corinthians, and which presup- 
poses the typology of Israel's exodus and wanderings in Christian baptism 
and testing: 

(1) For I do not want you to be unaware, brethren, that our 
fathers were all under the cloud, and all passed through the sea; 
(2) and all were baptized into Moses in the cloud and in the sea; 
(3) and all ate the same spiritual food; (4) and all drank the same 
spiritual drink, for they were drinking from a spiritual rock which 


followed them; and the rock was Christ. (5) Nevertheless, with 
most of them God was not well-pleased; for they were laid low in 
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the wilderness. (6) Now these things happened as examples for us, 

that we should not crave evil things, as they also craved. (7) And 

do not be idolaters,.as some of them were; as it is written, "The 
people sat down to eat and drink, and stood up to play." (8) Nor 

let us act immorally, as some of them did, and twenty-three thousand 

fell in one day. (9) Nor let us try the Lord, as some of them did, 

and were destroyed by the serpents. (10) Nor grumble, as some of 

them did, and were destroyed by the destroyer. (11) Now these 
things happened to them as an example, and they were written for 

our instruction, upon whom the ends of the ages have come. (12) 
Therefore let him who thinks he stands take heed lest he fall. 
Farrer observes the. appropriateness of Israel's temptations to 

the Corinthians. "St. Paul had no difficulty in applying Israel's temp~ 
tations to his hearer's circumstances. Nothing could be more painfully 
relevant, as a glance at 1 Corinthians will show. The newly baptized 
found themselves hankering after the tainted fleshpots of heathendom 
which they had renounced. It was hard not to compromise with the idola- 
trous customs of their gentile neighbors, harder still to maintain the 
sexual standards of their new faith. St. Paul is able to remind them 
that their situation is absolutely typical; the model was set from the 
very beginning cf Covenant-Religion by the experiences of the Exodus." 
The value of seeing the exodus temptations as background to 

those of Jesus is thus clear. The former provides a warning; the latter, 
a model. As Israel passed through the Red Sea and into its wilderness 
testing, so Jesus passed through his baptismal waters and into his wil- 
derness testing, and thus also would his followers, implies Paul, pass 
from their baptismal initiation to the Christian faith into a wilderness 


of testing. And it was their obligation to learn from the failures of 


Israel and follow after the example of Jesus. 


1), Farrer, The Triple Victory (London, 1965), 20. 
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The follower of Jesus, therefore, had much to learn from the 
perspective that Israel’s testing placed upon the temptations of Jesus. 
And it is possible, of course, to be quite specific about that perspec- 
tive. For behind each temptation of Jesus lay a corresponding test of 
Israel. And behind this temptation in particular lay also an experience 
of Moses in the wilderness. 

The test of Israel corresponding to Jesus' first temptation is 
found in Exodus 16,.1-36: 


(1) Then they set out from Elim, and all the congregation of 
the sons of Israel came to the wilderness of Sin, which is between 
Elim and Sinai, on the fifteenth day of the second month after their 
departure from the land of Egypt. (2) And the whole congregation of 
the sons of Israel grumbled against Moses and Aaron in the wilder- 
ness. (3) And the sons of Israel said to them, “Would that we had 
died by the Lord's hand in the land of Egypt, when we sat by the 
pots of meat, when we ate bread to the full; for you. have brought 
us out into the wilderness to kill this whole assembly with hunger." 

(4) Then the Lord said to Moses, "Behold, I will rain bread 
from heaven for you; and the people shall go out and gather a day's 
portion every day, that I may test them, whether or not they will 
walk in My instruction. (5) "And it will come about on the sixth 
day, when they prepare what they bring in, it will be twice as much 
as they gather daily." (6) So Moses and Aaron said to all the sons 
of Israel, "At evening you will know that the Lord has brought you 
out of the land of Egypt; (7) and in the morning you will see the 
glory of the Lord, for He hears your grumblings against the Lord; 
and what are we, that you grumble against us?" (8) And Moses said, 
“This will happen when the Lord gives you meat to eat in the eve- 
ning, and bread to the full in the morning; for the Lord hears your 
grumblings which you grumble against Him. And what are we? Your 
grumblings are not against us but against the Lord." (9) Then 
Moses said to Aaron, "Say to all the congregation of the sons of 
Israel, ‘Come near before the Lord, for He has heard your grum- 
blings.'" (10) And it came about as Aaron spoke to the whole con- 
gregation of the sons of Israel, that they looked toward the wil- 
derness, and behold, the glory of the Lord appeared in the cloud. 
(11) And the Lord spoke to Moses, saying, (12) "I have heard the 
grumblings of the sons of Israel; speak to them, saying ‘At twilight 
you shall eat meat, and in the morning you shall be filled with 
bread; and you shall know that I am the Lord your God.'" 

(13) So it came about at evening that the quails came up and 
covered the camp, and in the morning there was a layer of dew 
around the camp. (14) When the later of dew evaporated, behold, 
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on the surface of the wilderness there was a fine flake-like thing, 
fine as the frost on the ground. (15) When the sons of Israel saw 
it, they said to one another, “What is it?" For they did not know 
what it was. And Moses said to them, "It is the bread which the 
Lord has given you to eat. (16) This is what the Lord has com- 
manded, ‘Gather of it every man as much as he should eat; you shall 
take an omer apiece according to the number of persons each of you 
has in his tent.'" (17) And the sons of Israel did so, and some 
gathered much and some little. (18) When they measured it with an 
omer, he who had gathered much had no excess, and he who had 
gathered little had no lack; every man gathered as much as he should 
eat. (19) And Moses said to them, “Let no man leave any of it 
until morning." (20) But they did not listen to Moses, and ‘some 
left part of it until morning, and it bred worms and became foul; 
and Moses wasS angry with them. (21) And they gathered it morning 
by morning, every man as much as he should eat; but when the sun 
grew hot, it would melt. 

(22) Now it came about on the sixth day they gathered twice 
as much bread, two omers for each one. When all the leaders of 
the congregation came and told Moses, (23) then he said to then, 
"This is what the Lord meant: Tomorrow is a sabbath observance, a 
holy sabbath to the Lord. Bake what you will bake and boil what 
you will boil, and all that is left over put aside to be kept until 
morning.” (24) So they put it aside until morning, as Moses had 
ordered, and it did not become foul, nor was there any worm in it. 
(25) And Moses said, "Eat it today, for today is a sabbath to the 
Lord; today you will not find it in the field. (26) "Six days you 
shall gather it, but on the seventh day, the sabbath, there will 
be none." (27) And it came about on the seventh day that some of 
the people went out to gather, but they found none. (28) Then the 
Lord said to Moses, "How long do you refuse to keep My commandments 
and My instructions? (29) See, the Lord has given you the sabbath; 
therefore He gives you bread for two days on the sixth day. Remain 
every man in his place; let no man go out of his place on the 
seventh day." (30) So the people rested on the seventh day. 

(31) And the house of Israel named it manna, and it was like 
coriander seed, white; and its taste was like wafers with honey. 
(32) Then Moses said, "This is what the Lord has commanded, ‘Let 
an omerful of it be kept throughout your generations, that they 
may see the bread that I fed you in the wilderness, when I brought 
you out of the land of Egypt.'" (33) And Moses said to Aaron, 
“Take a jar and put an omerful of manna in it, and place it before 
the Lord, to be kept throughout your generations." (34) As the 
Lord commanded Moses, so Aaron placed it before the Testimony, to 
be kept. (35) And the sons of Israel ate the manna forty years, 
until they came to an inhabited land; they ate the manna until they 
came to the border of the land of Canaan. (36) (Now an omer is a 
tenth of an ephah.) 
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A study of this would teach the follower of Jesus at least three 
principles to know when faced with the kind of temptation Jesus first 
encountered. 

First, he would learn the principle that his reaction to depri- 
vation should not be unbelief expressed in accusations against God's 
purposes for his life. For the people of Israel complained against God 
in complaining against Moses and Aaron. "And the sons of Israel said to 
them, ‘Would that we had died by the Lord's hand in the land of Egypt, 
when we ate bread to the full; for you have brought us out into this 
wilderness to kill this whole assembly with hunger'" (Ex. 16.3). 

"In times of adversity it is a natural emotion to regret having 
ever undertaken such an enterprise. ‘Surely we had it better in Egypt' 
(Num. 11.18). Yet is not more involved in the question than simply a 
natural reaction to difficult circumstances? The manner in which this 
complaint is taken up and dealt with in the subsequent narrative would 
suggest that the author did not take the complaint lightly. If God had 
made himself known in the deliverance from Egypt, then Israel's repudia-~ 
tion of this deliverance obviously struck at the heart of the relation-~ 
ship. Nehemiah 8.17 speaks of their disobedience as seeking “to return 
to the bondage of Egypt' (cf. Acts 7.39). In short, the people's com- 
plaint is not a casual ‘'gripe,* but unbelief which has called into ques- 
tion God's very election of a people." And this kind of complaint 


should have no place on the lips of one who claims to follow Jesus, who 


B. C. Childs, The Book of Exodus. OTL (Philadelphia, 1974), 
285. 
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submitted his life to the care of the Father when confronted with a test 
similar to that of Israel. So the first thing one gains from a study of 
this test is a warning against unbelief in the face of deprivation. 

But, secondly, a study of this test of Israel would affirm the 
principle that God may be trusted. For God obviously provided for the 
needs of his people, as he had also delivered them from the hands of the 
Egyptians. And thus the follower of Jesus might reason that in the same 
way God had delivered him from the penalty of sin at his baptism, so 
would’ he deliver him from his hunger, and give him his daily bread. 

He would be reminded as he pondered the manna, in other words, 
that God was a God of grace. "The jar of manna was to be placed ‘before 
Yahweh,’ ‘before the Testimony‘ (ve 34). Commentators (cf. Rashi) have 
long noticed the anachronism because the ark had not yet been built... 
Historical critical scholars have been often quick to dismiss the refer- 
ence to the ark as an oversight . - »« It is much more likely that also 
here there is a theological point which caused the writer to override 
the chronological sequence. A jar of manna which is the sign of God's 
sustaining mercy is kept alongside the tablets of the law. Indeed, the 
sign of divine grace preceded the giving of the law of Sinai."? So the 
study of the test of Israel behind Jesus' first temptation would indeed 
confirm the trustworthiness of God. 


lipia., 291-2. He does add, however, that, "Still the emphasis 


of this passage does not fall on establishing the priority of the manna, 
nor should the chronology be pressed. Rather, the point of the text 
focuses on the testimony that the manna. and the tablets belong together 
before God. In New Testament terminology, the gospel and the law cannot 
be separated." Ibid., 292. 
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Finally, a contemplation of: Israel's test would, in light of 
the New Testament understanding of the manna miracle, point one even 
More decisively to Jesus. For ". . . the New Testament regarded the 
gift of manna from both a negative and a positive perspective. On the 
one hand, the manna was incapable of supplying the Israelites with 
genuine life. On the other hand, the manna was a gift of saving grace 
which was then identified in some way with Christ." In other words, 
not only God's provision of needs in general might be trusted, but his 
provision in Christ especially could be trusted. For he was truly 
greater than Moses. 

A warning not to react in unbelief; an encouragement to count 
upon the grace of God; a reminder tat God's ultimate provision has al- 
ready been given in Christ--all these principles would be derived from a 
study of the particular test of Israel behind Jesus" temptation to turn 
stones into bread. And yet these principles would not be barren ab- 
stractions, but living principles clothed with the flesh and blood of 
the wilderness generation. 

But one must not forget that not only did the test of corporate 
Israel in Exodus 16 lay behind Jesus' first test, but the experience of 
the individual Moses in fasting in repentance for the sins of Israel in 
Exodus 33 and 34. 

The follower of Jesus who contemplated the figure of Moses would 
find in him, as in Jesus, a model of godly character who ee for 


the ungodly. And thus he would be reminded that a mediator even greater 


lipia., 295. 
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than Moses intercedes for him when he fails in temptations like those 


which faced Israel. 


The Perspective upon the Second Temptation 

Once again, this subsection intends not to replace but to supple- 
ment the preliminary ethical perspective already given. 

It is, therefore, still affirmed that the nature of the sin in 
the temptation to leap from the temple would have been distrust of the 
Father's declaration of sonship and the implicit promise therein to 
bring national Messianic recgnition; that this doubt would have expressed 
itself in Jesus' testing God by leaping from the temple in-hopes of 
the deliverance sign that would have answered doubts of sonship and also 
brought national Messianic recognition; and that this might also have 
shown Jesus’ willingness to use divine power to escape the death penalty 
for those deemed blasphemers. 

It is also still affirmed, therefore, that the preliminary ethi- 
cal application from this temptation is valid, including the applica-~- 
tions evidently made from this temptation in Matthew. 

Nevertheless, the particular background from Israel's testing 
in the wilderness does indeed supplement the perspective on this tempta- 
tion. The test of Israel corresponding to Jesus' second temptation in 
Matthew is recorded in Exodus 17.1-7: 

(1) Then all the congregation of the sons of Israel journeyed 
by stages from the wilderness of Sin, according to the command of 
the Lord, and camped at Rephidim, and there was no water for the 
people to drink. (2) Therefore the people quarreled with Moses 
and said, “Give us water that we may drink." And Moses said to 


them, “Why do you quarrel with me? Why do you test the Lord?” 
(3) But the people thirsted there for water; and they grumbled 
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against Moses and said, “Why, now, have you brought us up from 
Egypt, to kill us and our children and our livestock with thirst?" 
(4) So Moses cried out to the Lord, saying, “What shall I do to 
this people? A little more and they will stone me." (5) Then the 
Lord said to Moses, "Pass before the people and take with you some 
of the elders of Israel; and take in your hand your staff with 
which you struck the Nile, and go. (6) Behold, I will stand before 
you there on the rock at Horeb; and you shall strike the rock, and 
water will come out of it, that the people may drink." And Moses 
did so in the sight of the elders of Israel. (7) And he named the 
place Massah and Meribah because of the quarrel of the sons of 
Israel, and because they tested the Lord, saying, “Is the Lord 
among us or not?" (Ex. 17.1-7) 

A study of this test of Israel would teach the follower of Jesus 
several principles to know when faced with the kind of temptation which 
Jesus encountered in his second tempation. ‘ 

It would, for example, clarify the meaning of “testing God." 
It would show, first of all, that not only Jesus as the Messiah could be 
tempted to such an act, but that ordinary men and women could face this 
too. It would demonstrate, therefore, that in order to test God one 
need not contemplate an act so presumptuous and unusual as to leap from 
a temple to precipitate a sign from God confirming one's relationship 
to him. Rather, the testing of God may be expressed simply in the arro- 
gant command to prove his presence and care, saying, “Is the Lord among 
us, or not?" (Ex. 17.7). 

Thus Gerhardsson concludes that "to test God is to examine him 
to see if he will keep his obligations, challenging him to demonstrate 
his fidelity to the conditions of the covenant. It is usually a query 
raised by the covenant son, a demand that God should show by a powerful 


work, by a ‘proof’ . . . or ‘sign’ . . . that he really is the God of 


the people, is in their midst, is active as their saviour, protector 
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and provider in accordance with his covenant promises. "+ So a study. of 
Israel's test in Exodus 17 would give the student of Jesus’ temptations 
a classic example of the nature of the second temptation as testing God. 

It would also confirm this second sin as greater than the first, 
and thereby confirm the dramatic progression that accounts in part for 
Matthew's arrangement of the temptations. For not in Exodus 16 but in 
Exodus 17 the sin of Israel is specified and condemned. 

The study of Exodus traditions would, furthermore, illustrate 
the progressive nature of sin. For the fear and unbelief of Exodus 16, 
though answered by the miraculous provision of God, was soon followed 
by the more blatant sin of testing God in Exodus 17. 

Finally, a consideration of Exodus 17 would encourage the fol- 
lower of Jesus to consider all of God's saving acts on his behalf in 
the past before yielding to the temptation to doubt God's care in the 
present. 

For as Gerhardsson observes, "Another point that deserves notice 
is that the sin is accentuated because JHWH has already given proofs 
to his covenant son of his divine power and his faithfulness to the 
covenant bond . . . Israel, which has just been proclaimed ‘the first 
born son of JHWH,' delivered with wonders and might works out of its 
bondage in Egypt and given manna to satisfy its hunger, now begins to 
thirst for water and fear for its life, doubting whether God would again 
save his people. 

1 


B, Gerhardsson, The Testing of God's Son: An Analysis of an 
Early Christian Midrash. Trans. by J. Toy (Lund, 1965), 28. 


2Ipid., 29. 
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A number of Old Testament passages, of course, point to this 
forgetfulness, showing how it increased the depth of Israel's sin, but 
implying that the remembrance of God*s works may have encouraged sub- 
mission to God instead of rebellion in testing him. 

In Numbers 14.22, for example, the Lord speaks with disdain of 
"the men who have seen my glory and my signs which I wrought in Egypt 
and in the wilderness, and yet have put me to the test ten times, and 
have not hearkened to my voice." Psalm 78.11 speaks of the wilderness 
generaton that forget the mighty works of Yahweh in Egypt and in the 
wilderness; Psalm 78.40-43 also describes them as forgetful of "his 
hand" that redeemed them from Egypt. Psalm 45.8-11 also speaks of the 
time the fathers tested the Lord, though they had seen his work. And, 
again, Psalm 106.6-15 describes the temporary faith of Israel at the Red 
Sea, but their soon lapse because they “forgot His works." 

So the one seeking to imitate the response of Jesus to his 
second temptation would learn from Exodus 17 and Old Testament commentary 
upon it, that he should remember his own redemption and previous acts 
of God's favor upon him. He would realize the wisdom, for example, in 
a New Testament author's desire simply to remind his audience of God's 
acts on their behalf: “I shall always be ready to remind you of these 
things, even though you already know them... And I consider it right, 
as long as I am in this earthly dwelling, to stir you up by way of 
reminder coe And I will also be diligent that at any time after my 
departure you may be able to call these things to ina (2 Pet. 1.12-15). 

The clarification of the meaning of testing; the confirmation 


that the second temptation was greater than the first; an illustration 
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of the progressive nature of sin; an encouragement to recall the acts 
of God on one's behalf in the past--all of this could be derived from 
a study of the test of Israel that lay in part behind the temptation of 
Jesus to leap from the pinnacle of the temple. And, once again, these 
would not be barren abstractions, but lessons learned from real people 


struggling with the temptations of life. 


The Perspective upon the Third Temptation 


Once again, this subsection intends not to replace but to sup- 
plement the preliminary ethical’ perspective already given. 

It is, therefore, still affirmed that the nature of the sin in 
the temptation to worship Satan would have been radical distrust of the 
Father, and consequently His declaraton of sonship, and particularly 
either the Father's promise to grant him a kingdom, or the Father's 
wisdom in giving a kingdom gained only through suffering. 

It is also still affirmed, therefore, that the preliminary 
ethical application from this temptation is valid, including the appli- 
cations evidently made from this temptation in Matthew. 

Nevertheless, the particular background from Israel's wilderness 
wanderings certainly does supplement the perspective on this temptation. 
For both the experience of corporate Israel in making the golden calf 
and the experience of the individual Moses in viewing the promised land 
from Mount Nebo lay behind this temptation of Jesus. And each sheds 
light on the temptation to worship Satan. 

The record of Israel's failure in turning to the golden calf is 


found in Exodus 32: 
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(1) Now when the people saw that Moses delayed to come down 
from the mountain, the people assembled about Aaron, and said to 
him, “Come, make us a god who will go before us; as for this Moses, 
the man who brought us up from the land of Egypt, we do not know 
what has become of him." (2) And Aaron said to them, "Tear off the 
gold rings which are in the ears of your wives, your sons, and your 
daughters, and bring them to me." (3) Then all the people tore off 
the gold rings which were in their ears, and brought them to Aaron. 
(4) And he took this from their hand, and fashioned it with a 
graving tool, and made it into a molten calf; and they said, "This 
is your god, O Israel, who brought you up from the land of Egypt." 
(5) Now when Aaron saw this, he built an altar before it; and 
Aaron made a proclamation and said, “Tomorrow shall be a feast to 
the Lord." (6) So the next day they rose early and offered burnt 
offerings, and brought peace offerings; and the people sat down to 
eat and drink, and rose up to play. (7) Then the Lord spoke to 
Moses, "Go down at once, for your people, whom you brought up from 
the land of Egypt, have corrupted themselves. (8) They have quick- 
ly turned aside from the way which I commanded them. They have 
made for themselves a molten calf, and have worshiped it, and have 
sacrificed to it, and said, ‘This is your god, O Israel, who brought 
you up from the land of Egypt!'" (9) And the Lord said to Moses, 
"I have seen this people, and behold, they are an obstinate people. 
(10) Now then let Me alone, that My anger may burn against them, 
and that I may destroy them; and I will make of you a great nation." 
(11) Then Moses entreated the Lord his God, and said, "O Lord, why 
doth Thine anger burn against Thy people whom Thou has brought 
out from the land of Egypt with great power and with a mighty hand? 
(12) Why should the Egyptians speak, saying, ‘With evil intent He 
brought them out to kill them in the mountains and to destroy them 
from the face of the earth’? Turn from Thy burning anger and change 
Thy mind about doing harm to Thy people. (13) Remember Abraham, 
Isaac, and Israel, Thy servants to whom Thou didst swear by Thy- 
self, and didst say to them, ‘I will multiply your descendants as 
the stars of the heavens, and all this land of which I have spoken 
I will give to your descendants, and they shall inherit it for- 
ever."" (14) So the Lord changed His mind about the harm which He 
said He would do to His people. . 

(15) Then Moses turned and went down from the mountain with 
the two tablets of the testimony in his hand, tablets which were 
written on both sides; they were written on one side and the other. 
(16) And the tablets were God's work, and the writing was God's 
writing engraved on the tablets. (17) Now when Joshua heard the 
sound of the people as they shouted, he said to Moses, "There is a 


sound of war in the camp." (18) But he said, "It is not the sound 
of the cry of triumph, Nor is it the sound of the cry of defeat; 
But the sound of singing I hear." (19) And it came about, as soon 


as Moses came near the camp, that he saw the calf and the dancing; 
and Moses‘ anger burned, and he threw the tablets from his hands 
and shattered them at the foot of the mountain. (20) And he took 
the calf which they had made and burned it with fire, and ground it 
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to powder, and scattered it over the surface of the water, and made 
the sons of Israel drink it. 

(21) Then Moses said to Aaron, "What did this people do to 
you, that you have brought such great sin upon them?" (22) And 
Aaron said, "Do not let the anger of my lord burn; you know the 
people yourself, that they are prone to evil. (23) For they said 
to me, ‘Make a god for us who will go before us; for this Moses, 
the man who brought us up from the land of Egypt, we do not know 
what has become of him.' (24) And I said to them, ‘Whoever has any 
gold, let them tear it off.' So they gave it to me, and I threw it 
into the fire, and out came this calf." 

(25) Now when Moses saw that the people were out of control-- 
for Aaron had let them get out of control to be a derision among 
their enemies-- (26) then Moses stood in the gate of the camp, and 
said, “Whoever is for the Lord, come to mel" And all the sons of 
Levi gathered together to him. (27) And he said to them, "Thus 
says the Lord, the God of Israel, ‘Every man of you put his sword 
upon his thigh, and go back and forth from gate to gate in the 
camp, and kill every man his brother, and every man his friend, and 
every man his neighbor.'“" (28) So the sons of Levi did as Moses 
instructed, and about three thousand men of the people fell that 
day. (29) Then Moses said, "Dedicate yourselves today to the Lord-- 
for every man has been against his son and against his brother-~in 
order that He may bestow a blessing upon you today." 

(30) And it came about on the next day that Moses said to the 
people, "You yourselves have committed a great sin; and now I am 
going up to the Lord, perhaps I can make atonement for your sin." 
(31) Then Moses returned to the Lord, and said, "Alas, this people 
has committed a great sin, and they have made a god of gold for 
themselves. (32) But now, if Thou wilt, forgive their sin--and if 
not, please blot me out from Thy book which Thou hast written!" 
(33) And the Lord said to Moses, “Whoever has sinned against Me, If 
will blot him out of My book. (34) But go now, lead the people 
where I told you. Behold, My angel shall go before you; neverthe- 
less in the day when I punish, I will punish them for their sin." 
(35) Then the Lord smote the people, because of what they did with 
the calf which Aaron had made. (Ex. 32.1-35) 


The follower of Jesus who contemplated this background to Jesus' 
third temptation would learn a great deal that would not be readily ap- 
parent in the brief account of the third temptation of Jesus. 

He would learn, for example, very much about the nature of idol- 
atry. He would be warned of its great power from this passage. For 
its lure overcame the multiple witnesses of God's works. "In spite of 


the miraculous delivery from Egypt, of the majesty and awe of Sinai, the 
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Old Testament testifies that Moses had not even descended from the moun- 


tain before Israel was apostate." 


And it also overcame the vast ma- 
jority of the people. Although the history of exegesis - records some 
explanations by the rabbis which minimize the number of the apostate, ~ 
and some of these appeal to Exodus 32.25-30 for support, "clearly the 
point of the story is the reverse. Moses called for supporters of 
Yahweh and only the Levites came forward."? So the disciple of Jesus 
would be warned from this passage of the power of idolatry to overcome 
the vast majority of God's people. 

He would also be forewarned of the occasion when this temptation 
might be strongest. For in this passage the temptation of Israel is 
occasioned by the delay in reaching her goals and by the apparent 
absence of her leader. As Farrer observes, ". . . it was the progress 
of their expedition about which the people felt so frustrated. They had 
come up out of Egypt to go and possess the kingdoms of Canaan. Moses 
had brought them as far as Sinai in the wilderness, but now Moses had 
vanished into the mountain-top for his forty day fast... 

"The false god was to lead’ them on. He held out the promise 
of continuing the march and annexing the kingdoms. The leadership of 


Aaron and the golden calf was to be a substitute for the leadership of 


the Lord through Moses, 


lchilds, 579. 


2tpid., 571, 574-6. 


3tbid., 571. 
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"So then the false god, the calf of gold, embodies the false 
promise of a short cut to the possession of kingdoms."? 

The disciple of Jesus would thus be encouraged to have patience 
in the midst of delay and to have faith in the midst of God's apparent 
absence. As Jesus was willing to wait upon the Father and trust him 
when only the wilderness loneliness confronted him, so must the follower 
of Jesus follow his example and not that of Israel who turned to’ the 
golden calf. And the lesson of Israel's experience would have certainly 
forewarned him of those occasions when the temptation to such idolatry 
might be greatest. 

But he would also be forewarned of the deceitfulness with which 
idolatry may be represented. After fashioning the golden calf, Aaron 
proclaims, “Tomorrow shall be a feast to the Lord” (Ex. 32.5). “What 
‘gives the story such a cutting edge is its penetrating insight that 
religion itself can be the means to disobedience. Aaron, who is the 
representative of the cult, is left to squirm as a dubious ally. He 
has no word from God and yet he tries to adjust the situation by throw- 
ing the mantle of religion over their program for change." 

The follower of Jesus who wished to reject idolatry as Jesus 
did would thus be less easily deceived by it marked as true worship. 
It is no wonder that many theologians in the twentieth century have 


turned to Exodus 32 as a warning against modern forms of idolatry cloaked 


in garments of true worship. "H. .Hellbardt's essay, Das Bild Gottes 


Ivarrer, 66-7. 


zchilds, 580. 
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(1939), was written against the background of the church's conflict with 
the threat of Naziism. Hellbardt used the story as a vehicle for vig- 
orously condemning the church's seeking a visible substitute for God 
himself (p. 24) which was only a projection of a people's dreams (p. 33), 
and which concealed naked paganism. He contrasted the image of Christ 
with all forms of cultural deities which belong to the demonic. Also 
Karl Barth . . . found in the story a good example of how:-man's religion 
could confuse the vox populi with the vox Dei. The institution can at 
any moment produce the calf of its own. "* 

This particular story of Israel behind Jesus’ third temptation 
thus schooled the follower of Jesus in the power, occasion, and deceit- 
fulness of idolatry and thereby made the application from Jesus' temp- 
tation clearer to understand. 

But this story of Israel not only clarified the nature of idol- 
atry but also illuminated the character of Jesus as a mediator. For, 
transparently, as Moses was the leader of the wilderness people of God, 
so is Jesus the leader of the present day people of God. And so the 
role of Moses as mediator anticipates the role of Jesus as one. This 
anticipation may be seen in two ways. 

First, the superiority of Moses to Aaron (or any alternative) 
that is stressed in the account anticipates the emphasis of Matthew (and 
the rest of the New Testament) on the superiority of Jesus to anyone 
else. ". . . Aaron's whole behavior, both in his original weakness and 


subsequent defense, serves merely to highlight by contrast the role of 


lipid., 579. 
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the true mediator. Aaron saw the people ‘bent on evil;' Moses defended 
them before God's hot anger (v. 11). Aaron exonerated himself from all 
active involvement; Moses put his life on the line for Israel's sake. 
Aaron was too weak to restrain the people; Moses was strong enough to 
restrain even God." 

Secondly, the role of Moses in delivering the people from the 
penalty of their sin anticipates the role of Jesus in delivering his 
people from the penalty of their sin. "Alongside the figure of Moses as 
the great lawgiver, stands Moses the intercessor, who knowing the full 
wrath of God, shielded Israel from its full force and secured for his 
people the renewal of the promise." 

The follower of Jesus who thus contemplated the role of Moses 
in the story behind Jesus‘ third temptation would be drawn to faithful- 
ness to Jesus by the light cast upon Jesus‘ character as the superior 
mediator who brought deliverance from sin for his people. 

This story in Exodus would consequently also remind him that the 
very foundation of God's relationship to Israel was mercy and forgive- 
ness. And this too would draw him in faithfulness to the one who had 
forgiven him.. 

The final encouragement to faithfulness in the story comes from 
the remarkable example of the faithful minority, the Levites. At the 


cost of a son or a brother, they remained faithful to God. 


lipid., 570. 
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Of course, Matthew knew that true obedience could be costly. For 
he records the words of Jesus that say so. “Do not think that I came to 
bring peace on the earth; I did not come to bring peace, but a sword. 
For I came to set a man against his father, and a daughter against her 
mother, and a daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law and a man's 
enemies will be memebers of his household. He who loves father or mother 
more than me is not worthy of me; and he who loves son or daughter more 
than me is not worthy of me" (Matt. 10.34~-37). So the follower of Jesus 
would know not only from the example of the Levites in the story behind 
Jesus’ temptation, but also from the words of Jesus in the Gospel, that 
rejection of idolatry and obedience to God might come with great sacri- 
fice. 

He would indeed learn many things from the story behind Jesus' 
temptation: the nature of idolatry; the character of his mediator; the 
merciful foundation of the covenant relationship; the model of the 
Levites. 

But one last thing might be learned from the individual typology 
of Moses in Deuteronomy 34 that lay also behind the third temptation of 
Jesus. For as Moses from Mount Nebo saw the promised land he would not 
enter before his death, so Jesus from the mountain saw the kingdoms he 
would not have before his death. And as the follower of Jesus contem- 
plated this parallel, the lesson would be reinforced that much of what 
God has promised will be "withheld by God from his children behind the 


ol 


barrier of death and not be claimed until the resurrection. 


lrarrer, 67. 
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The Perspective upon the Distinctive 
and Common Elements of the Temptations 


For the most part, no new perspective is given to the elements 
of unity and diversity in the temptation account, although the previous 
ethical application from this, of course, remains. However, one inter- 
esting possibility arises from a consideration of the unity and diversity 
of the setting. For it was observed that although the ultimate back- 
ground to each temptation was the wilderness, the particular setting 
proceeded from the wilderness to the temple to the mountain. So, ina 
similar manner, although the ultimate Old Testament background to teach 
temptation is the temptations of Israel in the wilderness, perhaps the 
particular settings may proceed through the three epochs of Israel's 
history outlined in the genealogy and chiastically barancea by the temp- 
tation account. Each sin would then be associated with a particular 
epoch in Israel's history. 

It would not deny, of course, that each sin ‘in the temptations 
would be possible in any age, for obviously they all occurred in the 
Wilderness experience. But the correlation of these sins with the par- 
ticular epochs of Israel's history would suggest that certain sins might 
be more likely at certain times. Thus Farrer may well be correct when 
he chronicles this correlation. ". . . in three scenes he shows how 
Christ met the temptations attaching to the three phases of Israel's 
history [as represented by the genealogy]: the phase of nomadic life 
after Abraham, the phase of established monarchy after David, and the 
phase of subjection to heathen empire after exile in Babylon. [1] The 


nomad is in the desert, and his typical temptation is concerned with 
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the bare necessities of life. [2] The monarchical establishment is in 
the royal city crowned by Solomon's Temple; and its temptation is pre- 
sumption, an unjustified reliance on divine aid. How constantly the 
great prophets of the monarchy did scourge that sin! {3] The Jewish 
subject of Nebuchadnezzar, of Antiochus or of Caesar is watching the 
panorama of empire; and his temptation is apostasy, or at least compro- 
mise with Satan." 

the follower of Jesus who contemplated the temptation account in 
this historical perspective would then be warned again about the nature 
of sin. He would realize that as different times in history may promote 
certain sins, so may different times in his life occasion certain sins. 
Perhaps in youth he is tempted by lust; in middle age, by wealth; in 
later years, by power. But by contemplating the temptation account 
from this historical perspective, he at least might be forewarned that 
pride must not arise because former temptations haven't their old force, 
for new temptations may have replaced them with equal force. 

Thus Israel might have presumptiously congratulated herself at 
the height of her powerful monarchy that she was not tempted to steal 
her daily bread, yet that period of her history scarcely afforded as 
much occasion for that sin as in the earlier stages of her nomadic life. 

The Israel typology behind the temptations of Jesus does offer 
to the elements of unity and diversity in the temptations, then, at least 
a new perspective on the typological setting of each setting. For it may 


set them not only against the specific tests of Israel in Exodus, and the 
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experience of Moses in Deuteronomy, but also against specific epochs of 


Israel's history. 


The Perspective upon the Significance of the Conclusion 


The conclusion to Matthew's account ot the temptation shared 
with Luke's only the fact that Satan departed. And even that was not 
in direct response to Jesus’ command as in Matthew, but on Satan's ini- 
tiative in response to his completion of every kind of temptation. 

The other details of difference in the account show that whereas 
Luke's conclusion continued to stress the role of Satan, Matthew's con- 
clusion stressed the victory of Jesus. One might recall that he did 
this by answering each temptation with a portion of the conclusion in 
chiastic order: Satan leaves, angels come, bread is given. And thus 
the sonship of Jesus was confirmed. 

This is all review, but it is necessary to remind one that the 
conclusion in Matthew stresses the victory of Jesus and the confirmation 
of his sonship. 

The ethical significance to this is primarily apologetic in 
nature. For the confirmation of Jesus" sonship is at the heart of 
Matthew's apologetic against the religious leaders. If he thus demon- 
strates that Jesus is the Son that represents true Israel, then he would 
have shown that Jesus, and not the others, must be followed. And, 
therefore, the ethical model provided by Jesus, and not they, should be 
imitated. The conclusion would thus not give new insight into the nature 


of Jesus‘ ethical example, but give reason for practicing it. For the 
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conclusion would have reiterated once again that he is the true Son who 
pleases the Father. 

The stress on Jesus’ victory by Matthew's conclusion is apolo- 
getic in nature, too, in that it shows him to be preeminently virtuous. 
But it also anticipates, from the perspective of the typology of Israel, 
that he would continue to be victorious where Israel had failed. 

And in what had Israel failed? The answer to this is manifold. 
But much of her failure could be subsumed under the general failure to 
be “in Abraham, a blessing to all the families of the earth” (Gen. 12.3). 
She was intended to be God's light among the nations, or as Isaiah 
writes, "Who is blind but my Servant, or so deaf as my messenger whom I 
send? Who is so blind as he that is at peace with me, or so blind as 
the servant of the Lord? . . . The Lord was pleased for his righteous- 
ness’ sake to make the law great and glorious. But this is a people 
plundered and despoiled” (Isa. 42.18-22). 

God had intended "to make the law great and glorious," to be 
represented by Israel among the nations. Yet the history of the nation 
was as the story of Jonah, a disobedient people reluctant to be God's 
witness to the nations. 

The follower of Jesus who pondered the conclusion to Matthew's 
temptation account from the perspective of the typology of Israel might 
well conclude that whereas Jesus succeeded where Israel had failed in 
the wilderness, so might he be expected to succeed in Israel's mission 
to the Gentiles where Israel also had failed. He would find confirma~ 
tion of this in the conclusion to Matthew's Gospel, of course, where, in 


artistic contrast to the mountain of the temptation account, all author- 
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ity is indeed given to Jesus, and he in turn commissions his disciples 
from Israel to make disciples of all nations. 

But the obvious relationship of this successful Gentile mission 
to victory over the temptations of Satan is worth noting. For it would 
offer the follower of Jesus one more incentive to practice the ethical 
model provided by Jesus in the account. For to the extent that he 
shared in that victory over temptation, to that extent he might expect 
to advance the purposes of God for the earth. 

So both the confirmation of Jesus' sonship and the relationship 
of his victory to the mission of God would serve to motivate the follower 
of Jesus to faithfulness. For the confirmation of sonship distinguished 
Jesus from other voices to follow, and victory in temptation paved the 


way for useful service to God. 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE PERSPECTIVE OF LUKE: JESUS IS THE LAST ADAM 


The Bearing of Typology upon the Interpretation 


The purpose of this chapter is to set forth the exegetical evi- 
dence for the interpretation given to Luke's account of the temptation. 
It will be cated that he presents Jesus as the "last Adam," succeeding 
in temptation where Adam had failed, bringing life where Adam brought 
death. Beginning in paradise, Adam brought a wilderness to the world. 
But Luke, it will be defended, shows Jesus beginning in the wilderness 
and bringing a paradise to the world. 

This will be presented as the chief typology governing the temp- 
tation account in Luke. And it will be suggested that other typology 
may be naturally and theological subsumed under this typology from crea- 


tion and Adam, including the typology of Israel in the wilderness. 


The evidence from typology already discovered in Luke 
Some of the typology suggested by the baptism has already pointed 


to Jesus as a new or last Adam. Each aspect of the baptism, in fact, 
contributed to this identification. The act of passing through waters 
of judgment in Jesus' submission to baptism recalled the ultimate origin 
of this imagery in Genesis 1, wherein God brought "cosmos" out of the 


waters of chaos. And, of course, including in this cosmos was Adam as 
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the pinnacle of God's creation. 

Then the descent of the Spirit as a dove also recalled the imag- 
ery of Genesis 1, for the Spirit which "fluttered" over the waters in 
Genesis 1.2b was portrayed by this verbal metaphor as a bira.? More- 
over, in the structure of parallels between Adam and Noah,” the birdlike 
Spirit over the waters of chaos in Genesis 1.2b corresponded to the dove 
of Noah that flew over the waters of chaos of the flood. And, again, one 
line of rabbinic tradition identified the bird of the verbal metaphor in 
Genesis 1.2b as a dove.? So the descent of the Spirit as a dove at 
Jesus' baptism certainly recalled the original creation, of which Adam 
was a part. 

Even the declaration of the Father at the baptism could recall, 
at least for Luke, the person of Adam. For in this declaration Jesus 
was identified as God's son. And no sooner does Luke record this than 
he inserts his genealogy which concludes with Adam whom he designates 
the son of God as well (Lk. 3.38). 

Of course, there was also a great deal of evidence that related 
the baptism of Jesus to the story of Noah passing through the flood. 
But if Jesus is identified with Noah, he is by the same token identified 
with Adam, since Noah is presented by the structure of Genesis as a 


second Adam. 


libid., 65-7. 
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So each aspect of the baptism could directly recall the Genesis 
creation and the person of Adam. And each aspect that recalled the story 
of Noah would indirectly recall them. But equally wai weil could each 
element of the circumstances of the temptation account proceed upon the 
typology of Adam. 

The forty days of fast may indirectly recall Adam through his 
identification with Noah. For it may recall the forty-day judgment of 
rain that fell upon the earth in the story of Noah, + and suggest that as 
Noah passed through the forty days and nights of God's judgment, so now 
Jesus, in repenting for others' sins, bears vicariously the judgment of 
God, and brings a salvation typified by Noah. And if the forty days 
thus recalls Noah, then it would also recall Adam, whom Noah typifed. 

The chaos-like wilderness would, of course, more directly recall 
Adam. For in a biblical theology of the wilderness it would be 
naturally traced to the sin of Adam which brought a return of chaos but 
in its historical form of the wilderness. And thus it was concluded 
that “when sin entered the cosmos, God's judgment and curse followed 
and thus entailed in part a return to chaos, a return to wilderness. 
Man was excluded from paradise and forced to labor in a land where wil- 
derness resisted his efforts to sustain life, where the thorns and 


thistles of the wilderness had replaced the garden of Goa."? 


lipnia., 114-15. 19. 
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The wilderness may also have recalled Adam because of the ironic 
contrast between his testing in paradise and Jesus‘ testing in the wil- 
derness: Adam was in a garden, Jesus was in a desert; Adam had ample 
food, Jesus had none; Adam reigned over the earth, Jesus reigned over 
nothing. 

The presence of Satan and the Spirit would also at least harmo- 
nize, if not perhaps recall, the temptation of Adam. For the Spirit was 
instrumental in creation, and the serpent of Adam's temptation was iden- 
tified as Satan in the New Testament era. 

So not only each aspect of the baptism, but each element of the 
circumstances suggested Adamic typology behind Jesus in the temptation 
account. But does this mean it is the chief or governing typology in 
the account? A careful answer to this question would be "no," it does 
not guarantee that it is the dominant typology in the account, but it 
does allow it to be, if other exegetical evidence showed it to be so. 

Several objections might well be raised a priori against the 
possibility that Adamic typology is dominant, or even present, in the 
account. A natural objection against the possibility of its dominance 
might first be raised by the presence of so much other typology also 
suggested by the baptism and circumstances. But this kind of objection 
has already been answered in principle by the demonstration that Matthew 
could subsume a great many typical themes under one which governed his 
account. The unity to his typology was Israel within which’ functioned 
the diversity of individual typology. Similarly, one would have to 


lipid., 191. 
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admit it is at least possible that Luke could do the same sort of thing, 
but Adam and not Israel would provide the unity to his typology. 

Another objection against the presence, let alone the dominance, 
of Adamic typology might be raised a priori by the overwhelming evidence 
of the dominant Israel typology in Matthew. For even though one might 
grant that Israel typology does not permeate the Gospel of Luke so 
thoroughly as the Gospel of Matthew, Luke's account of the temptation 
still retains much of the same evidence for Israel typology upon which 
Matthew's interpretation was based. And this would include, of course, 
the Israel typology in the baptism and circumstances, as well as the 
three all-important citations from Deuteronomy that pointed to the tests 
of Israel in Exodus. 

This is a formidable objection and one that is often voiced by 
scholars who ponder the secounees The only possible answer to this 
must be one which will show that the Adamic and Israel typology would 
not be mutually exclusive, but rather complimentary, as in a similar 
way it was shown in Matthew that Israel and Moses typology was not mu- 


tually exclusive but complementary. 


da. Riesenfeld, "The Messianic Character of the Temptation in 
the Wilderness." The Gospel Tradition (Philadelphia, 1970), 77; J. 
Dupont, Die Versuchungen Jesu in der Wiste. Stuttgarter Bibelstudien 37. 
Trans. by A. van Dulmen (Stuttgart, 1969), 124; J. Navone, "The Tempta- 
tion Account in St. Luke," Scr, XX (1968), 68; Fitzmyer expresses an 
attitude typical of those who see the Israel and Adam typology as mu- 
tually exclusive: "The three episodes allude to the :temptations of 
Israel in the desert at the time of the Exodus and not to that of Adam 


and Eve." J. A. Fitzmyer, The Gospel According to Luke, I-IX. AB (New 
York, 1981), 512. 
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What relationships between Adam and Israel, then, would allow 
them both to be typical of Jesus in the temptation account? One answer 
is very simple: the nation descended from Adam, and could be considered, 
as it were, in Adam. But that alone is too general a relationship. 
Much more importantly, each was considered, at least by Luke, as being a 
son of God!l Israel the son was like Adam the son. 

But, of course, Jesus was also God*s son. And as this related 
him to Israel for Matthew, so it could relate him not only to Israel but 
also to Adam for Luke. It would, therefore, be natural for Luke to see 
not only the testing of Israel behind that of Jesus, but also the testing 
of -Adam behind that of Israel. So the sonship shared by Adam, Israel, 
and Jesus would make it quite possible for Luke to present the testing 
of Jesus against the background of both Israel and Adan. 

The connections in the Old Testament between the testing of 
Adam and the testing of Israel also make it quite possible for Luke to 
have seen both behind the temptation account. For the first test of 
each was a restriction about food. And it would seem difficult not to 
imagine the author of Genesis 3 not intending to suggest a correspondence 
between Adam's test and that of Israel in Exodus 16. 

Perhaps the figure of Abraham is intended to link the tests of 
Adam and Israel even more directly. For he stands somewhat as a transi- 
tion figure between the two: the last of the great pre-Israel individu- 
als through whom God worked since Adam; yet the first of the great patri- 
archs of Israel. And he also experienced his first test as a restriction 
about food. For his first test was a famine in the land (Gen. 12.10-20). 


And it has already been mentioned that in this (and several others ways) 
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he anticpated the experience of Israel. Perhaps it is also to be 
regarded as in the precedent of Adam that he faced such a test. He 
would thus in the precedent of Adam and in the anticipation of Israel 
have experienced a test that linked the testing of Adam with that of 
Israel. 

It is thus not necessary in principle to have only Adam or 
Israel behind the temptation account. They are not mutually exclusive. 
On the contrary, because each was in a special sense the. son of God, 
and their testings were perhaps patterned after one another, the typolo- 
gy of the one could naturally allow for the typology of the other. 

But if this is so, a final objection might be raised if not 
against the claim of the dominant Adam typology in Luke, then against 
the claim that Luke uniquely presents it. For one may well insist that 
if the typology already discovered in general allows for dominant Adam 
typology in Luke, then it would be allowed in Matthew as well. Why not, 
one might ask, take one more step and subsume all the Israel typology 
in Matthew under Adam? 

But it has not been argued that Israel typology necessitates 
the typology of Adam, only that it allows it. And Luke must show what 
Matthew did not, that the Adam typology is present and perhaps even 
dominant. 

It is quite similar, again, to the relationship of Israel typolo- 
gy and typology of Moses. The former allows for the latter, but does 


not necessitate it. Only the text can substantiate its actual presence. 
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It has been argued, in other words, that either Israel typology 
or Adamic typology or both were conceivable backgrounds to the Gospel 
writers’ temptation accounts. But Matthew chose to accent the typology 
of Israel, whereas Luke will chose to subordinate that to the typology 
of Adam. 


It may thus be visualized as follows. 


Matthew saw the temptation account in this way: 


JESUS = SON = ISRAEL 


The Son Israel 
(and her representatives) 


The Son Jesus 


EACH TESTED SIMILARLY 
But Luke saw the temptation account in this way: 


JESUS = SON = ISRAEL = SON = ADAM 


The Son 
Adam and Noah, his 
representative 


The Son 
Israel (and her 
representatives) 


The Son 
Jesus 


EACH TESTED SIMILARLY 


In conclusion, then, the typology already discovered in the 
baptism and circumstances preceding the testing of Jesus suggest very 
definite Adam typology in the account. And no a priori objection to it 


can be fashioned from the obvious presence of Israel typology already 
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established. For that may harmonize quite well with it. But as Matthew 
confirmed in several ways that the Israel typology was dominant in his 
account, so must Luke now show that the Adamic typology is present and 


dominant in his account. 


The evidence from typology in the broader context of Luke 


The evidence for the dominance of Israel typology in Matthew's 
temptation account came primarily from the typology in the immediate 
and broader context of Matthew, and was then confirmed by the studies 
of his genealogy, literary patterns, theological themes, and distinctive 
details in his account. But in Luke it is these latter studies which 
bear the primary burden of the proof for his Adam typology. For it does 
not permeate his Gospel as Israel typology permeates the Gospel of Matt- 
hew. 

Nevertheless, there is at least one pericope in the Gospel of 
Luke which seems to present Jesus as the new Adam. It is the account 
of Jesus’ response to the request of the penitent thief. After the 
request, "Jesus, remember me when you come in your kingdom," Jesus re- 
plied, "Truly I Say to you, today you shall be with me in paradise” 
(Lk. 23.42-43). 

A number of reasons suggest Adam typology in the response of 
Jesus. And several of these center around the concept of paradise. The 
word paradeisos would statistically most likely recall the paradise of 
Adam in Genesis 2 and 3. For it occurs only thirty plus times in the 
LXX, varying slightly depending on one‘s count in the versions of Daniel, 


yet thirteen of these occurrences are in Genesis 2 and 3, and several 
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other of the occurrences either refer to the paradise of Eden, or make 
allusion to it (Gen. 13.10; Isa. 51.3; Ezek. 28.13; 31.8, 8, 9; Joel 
243) % 

Moreover, the paradise in the first century concept of the piace 
of the departed righteous was an extension of the paradise of Eden. It 
was a second hidden stage of it, to be sure, but still an extension of 
the original paradise. For after a thorough study of the relevant data, 
Jeremias concludes, "That we do not have three distinct entities in the 
Paradise of the first, the iaak, and the intervening time, but one and 
the same garden of God, may be seen indubitably from both the terminology 
and the content of the relevant statements. As regards the terms, Para- 
dise in all three ages is “paradeisos" in the Gk., “gan eden" in the 
Heb., ginta d© eden in Aram. As regards the content, identity is 
proved esp. by the common mention of the tree of life in statements about 
the intervening and the eschatalogical paradise."* 

The paradise of the eschaton was also an extension of the origi- 
nal paradise, as the conclusions of Jeremias and Strack-Billerbeck just 
affirmed.” And it is important to observe this, for the paradise pro- 
mised the thief was not only the place of the departed righteous but the 


beginning of the eschatological paradise to be brought by the Messiah. 


+5. Jeremias, " paradeisos," TDNT, V (1967), 768. He draws 
heavily from SB, IV 1118-1120, 1130, 1132, 1143, 1146, 1152. 


2 


- . « the paradise of the end is the primal paradise reap- 
pearing, offering the fruits of the Tree of Life, living water, and 
living bread, the feast of salvation, and fellowship with God (Rev. ii. 


7)." A. R. C. Leaney, The Gospel According to St. Luke. 2nd ed. BNITC 
(London, 1966), 286. 
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Not surprisingly, this Messiah who would bring this new paradise 
which Adam had lost was conceived as the antitype of Adam. This is, of 
course, a natural conclusion from the many promises in the Old Testament 
that the Messiah would transform the wilderness into a paradise.! It 
was implicit in these promises that the Messiah would reverse the work 
of Adam. And this natural conclusion is also explicitly stated in the 
popular literature. It is perhaps clearest in a lengthy passage in the 


Testament of Levi: 


1 And after their punishment shall have come from the Lord, the 
priesthood shall fail. 
2 Then shall the Lord raise up a new priest. 
And to him all the words of the Lord shall be revealed; 
And he shall execute a righteous judgment upon the earth for a 
multitude of days. 
3 And his star shall arise in heaven as of a king. 
Lighting up the light of knowledge as the sun the day. 
And he shall be magnified in the world. 
4 He shall shine forth as the sun on the earth, 
And shall remove all darkness from under heaven, 
And there shall be peace in all the earth. 
5 The-heavens shall exult in his days, 
And the earth shall be glad, 
And the clouds shall rejoice; 
{And the knowledge of the Lord shall be poured forth upon the 
earth, as the water of the seas; ] 
And the angels of the glory of the presence of the Lord shall be 
glad in him. 
6 The heavens shall be opened, 
And from the temple of glory shall come upon him sanctification, - 
With the Father's voice as from Abraham to Isaac. 
7 And the glory of the Most High shall be uttered over him, 
And the spirit of understanding and sanctification shall rest 
upon him [in the water]. 
8 For he shall give the majesty of the Lord to His sons in truth 
forevermore; 
And there shall none succeed him for all generations forever. 
9 And in his priesthood the Gentiles shall be multiplied in know- 
ledge upon the earth, 
And enlightened through the grace of the Lord: 


1b. 129-77 of this study. 
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In his priesthood shall sin come to an end, 
And the lawless shall cease to do evil. 
[And the just shall rest in him.] 


10 And he shall open the gates of paradise, 
And shall remove the threatening sword against Adam. 
11 And he shall give to the saints to eat from the tree of life, 


And the spirit of holiness shall be on them. 
12 And Beliar shall be bound by him, 


And he shall give power to His children .to tread upon the evil 
spirits. 
13 And the Lord shall rejoice in His children, 
And be well pleased in His beloved ones forever. 
14 Then shall Abraham and Isaac and Jacob exult, 

And I will be glad, 

And all the saints shal] clothe themselves with joy. 

(Test. of Levi 18.1-14) 

The most significant portion of this description of the priestly 
Messiah is the declaration that "he shall open the gates of paradise, 
and he shall remove the threatening sword against Adam" (18.10). And 
even if one chooses to translate “Adam” as “man" the reference to Adam's 
paradise is still clear in the mention of the threatening sword and the 
tree of life (18.11). 

But another portion of this section is quite significant, too. 
For it is also said of this Messiah that "the heavens shall be opened, 
and from the temple of glory shall come upon him sanctification, with 
the Father's voice as from Abraham to Isaac. And the glory of the most 
High shall be uttered over him, and the spirit of understanding and 
santification shall rest upon him" (18.6-7). The parallels to the bap- 


tism seem transparent: the opening of the heavens, the descent of the 


Spirit, the voice of the Father. It was too much, evidently, for one 


IR, H. Charles, The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Tes- 
tament. Vol. II (Oxford, 1913), 314-15. 
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Christian scribe to bear, and he thus added “in the water" after "rest 
upon him."? 

These allusions to the baptism are significant, of course, be- 
cause they made it more likely that Luke may have had the Testament of 
Levi in mind - when he composed his Gospel, and therefore have also in- 
‘tended to present the Adam typology both in Jesus' words to the thief 
and in the baptism/temptation story. But whether Luke had in mind the 
Testament of Levi or not, the Messiah who brought in the eschatological 
paradise would be naturally conceived as the antitype of Adam, for the 
paradise that Adam lost, the Messiah regained. 

Nevertheless, one might reasonably object that the address to 
the thief is too far removed from the Adam typology in the baptism/ 
temptation story to be an extension of it. 

But the stories may be more closely related than one thinks. 
This is, of course, true if the Testament of Levi is indeed in part be- 
hind the thought of Luke, for then the motif of the new Adam restoring 
paradise would be in close conjunction with the story of the baptism/ 
temptation. 

But, quite apart from the Testament of Levi, the baptism/temp— 
tation story is closely related by Luke to the passion story. The more 
active role of Satan. in both stories of Luke has often been observed. 
The conclusion to Luke's account, Satan "distanced himself from him until 
(another) time” (4.13), suggests a future attack of Satan, which is 
normally conceived as occurring when Satan entered Judas (22.3) to begin. 


lipid., 314. 
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a series of events leading to the death of Jesus. 

As Fitzmyer observes, the phrase “until another time" is "an 
instance of Lucan foreshadowing. . . . It clearly refers to the second 
diabolic onslaught to be made against the Father's plan of salvation 
history in the passion and death of Jesus. The devil departs from Jesus 
"for a while," to return in 23.3 and 53 in the new attack. 

In confirmation of the distinctive role of Satan in the tempta- 
tion account and the passion story is perhaps the numerical structure 
of three which governs the denials of Peter, the trials of Jesus and the 
taunts against him on the cross. For these threefold structures may well 
recall the threefold temptations from earlier in the Gospel. 

Luke's use of this numerical structure seems particularly signi- 
ficant when compared to Matthew. For Matthew will use numerical struc- 
ture more often than Luke. And although Matthew also has three denials 
of Peter and three groups who taunt Jesus on the cross, he lacks a set 
of three trials, and only two of the taunts from the three groups are 
recorded. On the other hand, Matthew does have a threefold structure 
to the prayer of Jesus in Gethsemane. 

All of these differences between Matthew and Luke may well show 
Luke’s greater concern to link the temptation account to the passion. 
For the infrequent use of numerical structure in Luke makes it more 
likely that the few times he does use it they might be related to one 


another. Then his omission of the threefold structure to the prayer in 


lritzmyer hastens to add, "This does not mean that the coming 
ministry will be ‘Satan-free.'" For in his introduction to Luke he has 
argued against the view of Conzelmann (pp. 186 ff.). Fitzmyer, 513. 
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Gethsemane might have deliberately been done in order not to obscure the 
relationship of the three denials, trials, and taunts to the temptation 
account, since it would be less obvious how the activity of Satan would 
be behind the prayer of Jesus than behind the defection of Peter, the 
humiliating trials, and the mocking taughts. Finally, his set of three 
trials, lacking in Matthew, seems deliberately to have been done in order 
to heighten the relationship of the passion to the temptation. 

However, not only the number of the denials, the taunts, and 
the trials, but also their nature seems to relate them more decisively 
to the temptdtion account. For the denials, one is practically told, 
" stem from Satan's desire “to sift Peter like wheat" (22.31). Then the 
taunts from the rulers (23.35), the soldiers (23.27), and the thief 
(23.39) seem to echo the challenges of Satan in the temptation account. 
For it is difficult in hearing, “If you are the king of the Jews, save 
yourself" (23.37) not to hear behind it the challenge of Satan, “If you 
are the Son of God, create bread, or leap from the temple, and in these 
things save yourself." 

The trials as well seem related to the temptations of Satan, and 
perhaps even more particulary than the denials or taunts. For the three 
successive trials may correspond in significant measure to the three 
successive temptations. The three trials in Luke, one might recall, were 
before the Council of elders (22.66-71), Pilate (23.1-7), and Herod 
(23.8-11). In the first trial Jesus is asked if he is the Christ (v. 


67) and the Son of God (v. 70), and in answer to the first question he 


1H. A. Kelly, “The Devil in the Desert," CBQ, XXVI (1964), 219. 
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responds that he will be seated at the right hand of the power of God 
(v. 69). In the first trial, then, Jesus is challenged as Son of God, 
is aware of his authority and power, but as in the first temptation, he 
does not draw upon his own power but depends upon the Father, even at 
the risk of his life. 

In the second trial, Pilate asks Jesus if he is the king of the 
Jews. Jesus politely responds, "It is: as you say." This second trial 
thus focused on the same role of Jesus that was also prominent in Luke's 
second temptation, when Jesus was offered all the kingdoms of the world. 
For as the king of Israel Jesus was promised "the nations as his inheri- 
tance and the ends of the earth as his possession" (Ps. 2.8). And this 
promise would naturally have been in mind in the second temptation after 
the coronation formula, “Thou art my Son" from Psalm 2.7, had been 
announced over Jesus at his baptism. So in both the second trial and 
the second temptation, the role of Jesus as king is prominent. And, of 
course, in both episedes Jesus is faithful to the Father, renouncing 
Satan's offer in the first case, and honestly confessing his kingship 
before Pilate in the second case. 

In the third trial, Herod is anxious to see Jesus “because he 
was hoping to see some sign performed by him" (23.8). But although 
Herod "questioned him at some length,“ Jesus "answered him nothing” 
(23.9). The correspondence to the third temptation again seems possible. 
For in Luke's third temptation Satan sought to provoke Jesus to precipi- 
tate ‘* miraculous sign in leaping from the pinnacle of the temple, but 


as with Herod, Jesus did nothing. 
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Whether the content of the trials is intended to correspond so 
precisely with the three temptations or not, at least their general 
nature and their number, along with the nature and number of the taunts, 
and Peter's denials, all contribute to the view that Satan is now active 
against Jesus in a way similar to his activity in the temptation account. 
The Satan who brought three temptations in the wilderness suddenly brings 
a threefold failure of Peter, three diabolical trials against Jesus, and 
three taunts against him on the cross. Luke could thus scarcely do more 
to bring the temptation account into a closer relationship to the passion 
story. And this, of course, overcomes the objection that the Adamic 
typology in Jesus’ response to the penitent thief could not proceed upon 
the Adamic typology in the baptism/temptation story because they were too 
far removed from one another. Quite the contrary, if Adamic typology 
is indeed in the baptism and temptation account, the most logical place 
to look for it elsewhere in Luke is in the passion story, where the 
presence of Satan's direct attacks would suggest again the role of Jesus 
as the new Adam. And, quite happily, there it is to be found. The new 
Adam who defeated Satan in the wilderness proclaims the eschatological 
paradise open to the penitent thief on the cross. 

If these words to the thief seem too brief to be so important, 
One must observe that the words are underscored by the amen which 
begins them. And for Luke this is particularly significant. This is the 
only foreign word retained in Luke's writings. And whereas Matthew will 
use the formula amén lego hymin thirty-one times, and even the brief 
Gospel of Mark, thirteen times, Luke uses it but six times. And by 


omitting a number of instances of its use in Matthew and Mark, retaining 
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a select three of its parallel usages, adding it to one Marcan saying, 


and employing it twice before sayings unique to his Gospel, Luke achieves 
his intended purpose of identifying six special sayings of Jesus that 
would be universally applicable to all Christians to whom he wrote. 

The six “amen” sayings in Luke, then “far from being careless 


survivals, they were chosen deliberately to draw attention to the key 


2 


points of Jesus' teaching, as Luke understood it. And this under- 


scores, then, the significance of the last amen saying to the thief.? 
The similarity of the pericope of this saying to a pericope 


beginning Acts may, however, suggest even more. For O'Neill has 


15. C. O'Neill, “The Six Amen Sayings of Luke," JTS, X (1959), 


1-2. 


2Ihid., 1. The sayings are found in Lk. 4.24; 12.37; 13.35; 
18.17; 18.29; 21.32; 23.43. O'Neill concludes that “The Amen sayings 
bind up two things: God's plan of salvation in history, and the call to 
a Christian life within that setting. The present life of the Christian 
is based on the assurance that the generation in which Jesus lived has 
already seen his promises come true with the establishment of the Church 
in the Gentile world (i, iv). That life now consists in accepting the 
Kingdom like children and sacrificing everything for its sake (iii, iv); 
so death can be faced in peace (vi). At the End Jesus will welcome the 
faithful into his Kingdom (iii, iv) and come to wait on them at: the 
great feast (ii). 

"The Amen sayings are a guide to ordinary Christians, produced 
when it became clear that they would live and die without setting the 
end of history or the coming of te Kingdom. We are witnessing the begin- 
ning of Pastoral Theology, its ‘faithful sayings’ selected from the 
words of the Lord himself." Ibid., 9. 

3tt's possible, however, that this is not the last “amen" in 
Luke, even if it is the last "amen" saying. For some manuscripts have 
as the last word to Luke's Gospel an "amen" after mention of the people 
of God worshipping and praising in the temple. This would, of course, 
even more underscore the importance given the six amen sayings of Jesus, 
for the seventh “amen” at the very end of the Gospel concluding with the 
praise of God would suggest their consummation in the experience of 
God's people, and show them to be the heart of Luke's theology. 
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observed that, "The incident affords a striking parallel to the final 
conversation between Jesus and the Apostles at the beginning of Acts. 
They asked when he was coming to restore the Kingdom to Israel, and he 
turned aside their question and spoke instead about the world mission 
they must undertake. A similar situation produced the dialogue between 
Jesus and the theif. He too asked expectantly about the Kingdom, and 
Jesus again answered by speaking about a state which was to fill the time 
before the Kingdom came. Both dialogues show Luke working out the theo- 
logical significance of the delay of the Parousia."* 

Whether Luke is working out the problem of the delay of the 
Parousia or not, O'Neill's observation of the similarity in the two dia- 
ogues is significant. For it would structurally link the pericope of the 
thief to the well-known geographical chiasm that governs Luke and Acts: 
the movement toward Jerusalem in Luke; the movement away from Jerusalem 
to all the world in Acts. The dialogue in Acts that sent the apostles 
to all the world would thus recall the dialogue in Luke that promised 
paradise to the thief. And this, of course, would suggest confirmation 
of the Adam typology in the promise to the thief, for if the dialogues 
indéed parallel one another as they apparently do, then the universalism 
in the mission given to the apostles in Acts would find correspondence in 
' the dialogue with the thief in Luke only in the universalism inherent 
in the Adam typology. 

But one last detail may also suggest confirmation of the Adam ty- 


pology in the promise to the thief. It is the reference preceding the 


lotneill, 8. 
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pericope to the soldiers gambling for the garments of Jesus. This im- 
‘plicit reference to the shame of Jesus' nakedness may well recall the 
origin of this kind of shame in the sin of the first Adam, and even 
suggest to the reader that Jesus hangs upon the cross as the new Adam. ° 
For theologically, of course, it was the belief of the New Testament 
authors that only because Jesus took Adam's shame upon himself, could he 
restore the paradise Adam had lost. 

So if indeed the promise of paradise to the thief seems too 
brief to reflect ae important typology of Adam, or too far removed from 
the baptism/temptation story to proceed upon its Adam typology, then 
one must simply recall that Luke very carefully brings the passion story 
into close relationship with the baptism/temptation account. And then he 
underscores the importance of the promise of paradise by the amén that 
begins it, and confirms the Adam typology perhaps by the image of Jesus' 
nakedness upon the cross and perhaps again by suggesting a correspondence 
between the universalism of the Adam typology in the pericope of the 
thief in Luke and the universalism in the world mission given to the 


apostles in Acts. 


The evidence from typology in Acts 


The Areopagus speech of Paul deserves mention. While its rela- 
tionship to Pauline. theology may often be debated, and some of its prob- 
lems never satisfactorily answered for all, it seems quite likely, none- 
theless, that the speech does imply a kind of correspondence, if not 


typology, between Adam and Jesus. The speech was recorded as follows: 
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(22) And Paul stood in the midst of the Areopagus and said, 
“Men of Athens, I observe that you are very religious in all 
respects. (23) For while I was passing through and examining the 
objects of your worship, I also found an altar with this inscrip- 
tion, ‘TO AN UNKNOWN GOD.' What therefore you worship in ignorance, 
this I proclaim to you. (24) The God who made the world and all 
things in it, since He is Lord of heaven and earth, does not dwell 
in temples made with hands; (25) neither is He served by human 
hands, as though He needed anything, since He Himself gives to all 
life and breath and all things; (26) and He made from one, every 
nation of mankind to live on all the face of the earth, having 
determined their appointed times, and the boundaries of their ha- 
bitation, (27) that they should seek God, if perhaps they might 
grope for Him and find Him, though He is not far from each one of 
us; (28) for in Him we live and move and exist, as even some of 
your own poets have said, ‘For we also are His offspring,’ (29) 
Being then the offspring of God, we ought not to think that the 
Divine Nature is like gold or silver or stone, an image formed by 
the art and thought of man. (30) Therefore having overlooked the 
times of ignorance, God is now declaring to men that all everywhere 
should repent, (31) because He has fixed a day in which He will 
judge the world in righteousness through a Man ‘whom He has ap- 
pointed, having furnished proof to all men by raising him from the 
dead." (Acts. 17.22-31) 


One notices in the beginning that Paul draws attention to Adam 
when, in perhaps giving evidence of the unity of mankind, he writes, 
“and He made from one, every nation of mankind” (v. 26). Then at the 
conclusion of his speech he again focuses on an individual who also bears 
a relationship to all mankind, the redeemer and judge of all men. And 
thus Paul writes that “everyone should repent, because He has fixed a 
day in which He will judge the world in righteousness through a Man 
whom He has appointed, having furnished proof to all men by raising him 
from the dead" (vv. 30-31). | 

In the beginning of the discussion of the typology of Matthew, 
it was observed that type and antitype must have both historical and 
theological correspondence. In the speech of Paul to the Athenians both 


ce 


historical and theological correspondence is given between Adam and 
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Jesus. For historically and theologically, according to Luke, each bore 
a special relationship to all mankind: Adam as the human source of all 
life; Jesus as the source of all spiritual renewal. 

This understanding of the relationship of Adam and Jesus which 
Luke reflects in his record of Paul's speech certainly would not demand 
Adamic typology elsewhere in Luke-Acts. But, on the other hand, it would 


Make its presence not surprising. 


The evidence from further analysis of the temptation account 


A significant amount of evidence for Adamic typology in the temp- 
tation account may also be found in a further analysis of details in the 
account. All of these details, however, are details aievineeive to 
Luke. They are, therefore, best discussed in that later subsection of 
this chapter. For then they will not only confirm the Adam typology, 


but its uniqueness to Luke as well. 


The Bearing of the Genealogy upon the Interpretation 
The problems of the genealogy 


The genealogy of Luke presents almost as many fascinating prob- 
lems as the genealogy of Matthew. Luke's repetition of names in the 
descent from David; his possible anachronistic use of the patriarchal 
names for personal names in the portion of the genealogy in the pre- 
exilic period; the relationship of his genealogy to history; the signi- 
ficance of the number 77 as the number of generations; the meaning 


of the many differences between this genealogy and Matthew's; and the 
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exegetical significance of all this for the temptation account--all these 
things deserve explanation. 

But, of course, only the last thing is crucial for this study: 
the exegetical significance of the genealogy for the temptation account. 
And this does not demand a resolution of all the problems, but an inter- 


pretation of the aspects of the genealogy relevant to the account. 


The primary evidence of Adam typology in the genealogy 


The primary evidence for Adam typology in the genealogy is found 


1 


in Adam's designation as son of God. The fact of this designation, the 


place where it is’ given, and the associations of the one to whom it is 


given invite a comparison between Adam and Jesus.” 


although few scholars question the fact that Adam was designated 
"son of God," it is worth quoting Plummer's rejection of any such view 
that would restrict the title in the genealogy only to Jesus: "It is 
very forced and unnatural to take tou theou as the gen. of ho theos, 
and make this gen. depend upon on hyios at the beginning of the genea- 
logy, as if Jesus and not Adam was styled the ‘son of God.‘ Thus the 
whole pedigree from Gn hyios and tou theou would be a gigantic paren- 
thesis between Gn hyios and tou theou. The tou throughout belongs to the 
word in front of it, as is clear from the fact that Idséph, the first 
name, has no tou before it." A. Plummer, The Gospel According to S. Luke. 
5th ed. ICC (Edinburgh, 1922), 105. Marshall, in his recent commentary 
on Luke, concurs: "To regard all the names from Joseph to Adam as one 
gigantic parenthesis (B. Weiss, 301) misses the point of the genealogy, 
and to regard divine sonship as mediated to Jesus through his ancestors 
conflicts with the birth story. Hence the point of the genealogy is 
rather to show that Jesus has his place in the human race created by God. 
The fact that the genealogy is carried back to Adam, as the son of God, 
may perhaps point a contrast between this disobedient son of God and the 
obedient Son of God, Jesus." I. H. Marshall, Commentary on Luke. NIGTC 
(Grand Rapids, 1978), 161. 


2a representative list of scholars who discover Adam typology 
suggested by the genealogy includes: F. W. Beare, The Earliest Records 
of Jesus (Oxford, 1962), 42; C. Charlier, “Les tentations de Jesus au 
désert," Bible et Vie chretienne, V (1954), 85-92; A. Feuillet, "Le recit 
Lucanien de la tentation (Lc 4, 1-13)," B (1959), 624-6. W. Grundmann, 
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The fact that the title is given to Adam suggests a comparison 
was intended by Luke because the title is given only to Jesus in the 
Gospels and, in this single instance, to Adam. 

The place where it is given also suggests a comparison because it 
occurs between two closely related stories in which the designation of 
Jesus as son of God is prominent. For in the baptism Jesus is declared 
the Son and in the temptation he is tested as the Son. And, more speci- 
fically, the particular place of "Adam, the son of God" perhaps suggests 
even more definitely a comparison of Adam to Jesus in the temptation 
account, since this phrase appears immediately before the vaupeation 
account. 

Then the associations of Adam invites a comparison because the 
two primary associations with him relate him quite closely to the two 
stories between which his title as son of God occurs. For these two 
associations, of course, were his place at the beginning of creation. and 
his failure in the temptation from the serpent. It seems transparent 
that the first of these associations relates him to the baptism where 


Adam typology has already been suggested by the portrayal of Jesus as 


Das Evangelium nach Lukas. 7th ed. THNT (Berlin, 1964), 111; F. Hahn, 
Christologische Hoheitstitel, 2nd ed. (Gottingen, 1964), 243; J. Jere- 
mias, “Adam," TDNT, I (1964), 141-3; P. Lengsfeld, Adam und Christus 
(Essen, 1965), 32; W. Manson, The Gospel of Luke. MNTC (New York, 1930), 


35; A. Schlatter, Das Evangelium des Lukas. 2nd ed. (Stuttgart, 1960), 


218-19; C. H. Talbert, Literary Patterns, Theological Themes and the 


Genre of Luke-Acts. Society of Biblical Literature Monograph Series 20 
(Missoula, 1974), 47. This conviction of Adam typology in the genealogy 


and temptation account was the dominant view in the early church. kK, P. 


Koppen, Die Auslegung der Versuchungs geschichte unter besonderer Beruck- 


sichtigung der Alten Kirche. Beitrdge zur Geschichte der Biblischen Exe- 
gese 4 (Tubingen, 1961). 
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the beginning of a new creation when the dove flutters over the waters 
of chaos through which Jesus passes. And the second of these associa- 
tions relates him just as naturally to the temptation account where Jesus 
in the precedent of Adam is tested by Satan. 

The fact of the title, son of God, the general and specific place 
where it is given, and the associations of the one to whom it is given 
thus suggest that "Adam, the son of God" confirms the Adam typology of 
the baptism and anticipates its continuation in the temptation account. 

Those who resist the invitation to see Adam typology in the 
temptation account perhaps fail to recognize the special effort required 
of Luke to produce the phrase "Adam, the son of God," and to have it 
occur immediately before the temptation account. For Luke had to fashion 
a genealogy which differed in format not only from Matthew's but also, 
in part, from the customary forms of genealogies in the ancient world 
in order to accomplish his task. 

In fact, five unusual features of Luke's genealogy were necessary 
to place “Adam, the son of God" immediately before the temptation ac- 
count. More precisely, all but one of these features wae necessary 
simply to create the phrase "Adam, the son of God," at all, and all 
without sxeeceion were necessary to place that phrase immediately before 
the temptation account. 

These unusual features, briefly summarized, include: 

(1) The place of his genealogy: Whereas Matthew placed the 
genealogy at the beginning of his Gospel, Luke placed his after the 
gospel story had commenced. Although genealogies were often placed in 


Other places besides the beginning of a story, Luke's insertion of the 
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genealogy between the closely related baptism and temptation stories 
seems highly unusual. It was necessary, however, in order to place the 
designation of Adam as son of God between the designations of Jesus as 
son in the baptism and temptation. And, of course, apart from this in- 
sertion, “Adam, the son of God," could not have immediately preceded 
the temptation account. 

(2) The sequence of his genealogy: Whereas Matthew went in se- 
quence from past to present, from Abraham to David, Luke proceeded from 
present to past, from Jesus to Adam. Although this sequence was occa- 
sionally employed in genealogies, it was never used in genealogies of 
this length. But apart from this sequence, the description of Adam as 
"son of God" would not have resulted, because the "son of" descent for- 
mula could not have been used. And apart from this sequence, Adam could 
not have immediately preceded the temptation account. 

(3) The descent formula of his genealogy: Whereas Matthew, in 
harmony with his past to present sequence, used the egennésen descent 
formula, Luke, in harmony with his present to past sequence, used the 
(hyios) tou descent formula, with the first hyios in “Joseph, son of 
Heli” understood throughout. This is not simply the other side of the 
coin in the previous feature, for although the present to past sequence 
allowed for this descent formula, it did not require it, as shall soon 
be explained after these summaries. But, once again, apart from this 
particular feature, Adam could not have been described as “son of God" 
nor would that description have occurred at the end of the genealogy 


immediately before the temptation account. 
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(4) The extent of his genealogy: Whereas Matthew extended his 
genealogy only to Abraham, Luke extended his genealogy all the way back 
to Adam. Although Genesis and Chronicles extend genealogies to Adan, 
it is obviously rarely done. But, again, apart for this, Luke could 
not have placed "Adam, the son of God," in the genealogy, much less 
immediately before the temptation account. 

(5 The ultimate source of the genealogy: Whereas Matthew traced 
the descent of Jesus only to Abraham, and by his emphasis on David and 
Abraham and three epochs of Israel's history, perhaps implies the ulti- 
mate source of Jesus was Israel, Luke traced the descent of Jesus ulti- 
mately to God. This inclusion of God in the genealogy is unparalleled 
in extant genealogies in the Old Testament or rabbinic literature. But, 
again, apart from this, the description of Adam as “son of God" could 
not have been given to Adam, nor could it have been given immediately 
before the temptation account. 

Luke was thus indeed required to construct a genealogy with 
truly distinctive features in order to designate Adam as son of God, and 
to place that designation between the baptism and temptation stories, 
and more particularly, immediately before the temptation account. And, 
of course, the amount of creative work required to do this strongly 
suggests a deliberate purpose for his doing so, and therefore under- 
scores the significance that ought to be given to the fact of the title, 
the place where it occurs, and associations of the one es whom it is 
given. And by emphasizing this significance, it strengthens the conclu- 
sion that "Adam, the son of God" confirms the Adam typology of the bap- 


tism and anticipates its continuation in the temptation account. 
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In spite of this, however, many scholars reject the evidence for 


Adam typology in the genealogy of Luke. 


And consequently, they have 
offered other explanations .for the five distinctive features of the 
genealogy that led to its conclusion with Adam, the son of God. Each 


of these fedtures that were briefly summarized above thus merit a closer 


investigation to determine their significance. : 


The exmaination of the primary evidence of Adam typology in the genealogy 


The first distinctive feature of Luke's genealogy that suggested 
the Adam typology was its insertion between the baptism and temptation. 
But some have argued that this insertion has little to do with the temp- 
tation account. 

It has been suggested, for example, that its presence after the 


baptism can be explained in large measure by the fact that the Gospel 


2 


of Luke originally began with chapter three. That is why it does not 


appear in the birth narratives where one might expect it. 


One may, of course, object to the premise of this explanation. 
For the manuscript tradition offers no textual evidence of this original 


version of Luke, and internal criticism of Luke's first two chapters may 


well show them integrally related to the rest of Luke. > 


Iu, D. Johnson, The Purpose of the Biblical Genealogies. Society 


for New Testament Studies Monograph Series 8 (Cambridge, 1969), 233-5; 
J. A. Fitzmyer, The Gospel According to Luke I-IX. AB (New York, 1981), 


498. 


2Ibid., 235-7. 


33ohnson notes, for example, that "there does now seem to be a 
tendency to emphasize the congruity of chapters 1-2 with chapters 3-24." 
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But one may also object to the nature of this explanation. For 
even if one grants the "Proto-Luke" hypothesis, that does not explain 
why in the original version of Luke the genealogy was inserted between 
two stories so closely related. Nor does it begin to explain the several 
unusual features of Luke's genealogy. 

Perhaps it should not be considered an exegetical option for the 
“interpretation of the genealogy at all. For it doesn't really seek to 
explain why the genealogy is placed where it is, but why it has not been 
placed in the first two chapters in connection with the birth narratives. 
Yet it doesn't even fully explain that, for it doesn't adequately suggest 
why the final redactor of Luke retained the genealogy in chapter three 
instead of integrating it with his new material. 

After all, it is plain simply from a perusal of the Old Testament 
genealogies that they need not necessarily occur at the beginning of a 
person's story but at the place within that story where it would be most 
appropriate. "The story of Abraham in Genesis 12 is preceded by his 
genealogy in 11.10-29. But the story of Moses is well underway in 
Exodus, before his genealogy is introduced (6.14-20). Elsewhere in the 
Old Testament a genealogy is introduced at a place where it is needed 
‘to explain the origin of the Edomites. See also Ruth 4.18-22." As 


Fitzmyer proceeds to observe, the recent studies of the genealogies by 


In support of this statement, he cites H. H. Oliver, "The Lucan Birth 
Stories and the Purpose of Luke-Acts," NTS X (1963-4), 202-6; W. B. 
Tatum, "The Epoch of Israel: Luke I-II and the Theological Plan of 
Luke~Acts, NTS, XIII (1967), 184-95; P. S. Minear, "Luke's Use of the 
Birth Stories," in Studies in Luke-Acts, ed. Keck and Martyn, 111-30. 
Johnson, 236-7. 


lpitzmyer, 489. 
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R. R. Wilson and M. D. Johnson have stressed this role of genealogies in 
stories as well. This function of genealogies in general underscores 
the need all the more to explain the particular presence of Luke's gene- 
alogy where it is, rather than its absence where it is not. 

Another explanation for the location of the genealogy has been 
given by Plummer. He suggests that its location was occasioned by the 
beginning of Jesus’ public ministry, since only then would the genealogy 
have importance. "It would be only a slight exaggeration to say that 
this is the beginning of his Gospel, for the first three chapters are 
only introductory. The use of archomenos here implies that the Evan- 
gelist is now making a fresh start. Two of the three introduction chap- 
ters are the history of the Forerunner, which Lk. completes in the third 
chapter before beginning his account of the work of the Messiah. Not 
until Jesus has been anointed by ha Spirit does the history of the 
Messiah, i.e., the Anointed One, begin; and His genealogy then becomes of 
importance."? 

But this explanation is unsatisfactory, too. For even though it 
is, of course, true that the Messianic ministry of Jesus began after 
the baptism, this does not entail the conclusion that only then ua 
the genealogy achieve importance in establishing the legal right of 
Jesus to Messianic office, nor that the preceding material in Luke was 
introductory in content and form. 

For if the genealogy of Jesus becomes important only at the 


beginning of the ministry, Luke would not have stressed the Davidic 


1>1ummer, 101. 
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descent of Jesus so often in the first two chapters (Lk. 1.32-33; 2.1-7; 
et.al), nor, incidently, would Matthew's genealogy of Jesus. have been 
given long before the public ministry of Jesus began. And if the parti- 
cular importance of the genealogy supposedly lay primarily in its estab- 
lishment of Jesus’ Messianic descent, then it is difficult to explain 
why Luke extends the genealogy past David and Abraham all the way to 
Adam. It is thus not true that the genealogy becomes important only as 
Jesus commences his ministry, or that its importance lay primarily in 
its establishment of Messianic descent for Jesus. So neither of these 
things alone can account for the insertion of the genealogy between the 
baptism/ temptation story. 

And this view cannot be salvaged by the argument that the ma- 
terial preceding the genealogy is introductory in such a way as to make 
the genealogy most likely Secor the baptism. For in content it is not 
true, as Plummer alleged, that two of the first three chapters deal 
predominantly with John. Rather, it is well known that a symmetrical 
balance gives equal treatment to John and Jesus. And neither is it 
true, as he implied, that the material before the genealogy is of an 
inferior introductory nature, for these chapters contain themes that 
‘permeate all of Luke's Gospel. 

Then in form it is not true, as Plummer suggests, that all the 
material preceding the baptism and genealogy is structurally a section 
di stinctively set off from a structure beginning with the genealogy, or 


even the baptism. This view makes too much of the archomenos. It 


lnalbert, 44-5. 
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may indeed refer to the beginning of Jesus' ministry,? but that does not 
qean it is a structural marker which separates the first part of Luke 
from the rest. If there is a structural division in Luke 3, it is at 
verse 1.7 Of course, even if the archomenos did mark off a major 
section of Luke, and show in some sense that the preceding material was 
introductory, it would still not have explained why Luke, unlike Matthew, 
conceived of the genealogy as crucial to the new and “real” beginning 
of his Gospel. 

Plummer thus fails to show that the genealogy achieved importance 
only at the baptism, that its importance lay primarily in establishing 
Messianic descent, and that it began a second major section in Luke. 
And, of course, he doesn't even address the significance of the many 


unusual features of the genealogy. The location of the genealogy can 


luruke's use of the ptc. archomenos, "beginning, starting," is 
somewhat cryptic, but it is understood once one recalls that Luke else- 
where uses the verb archein (or its cognates) to refer to the beginning 
of Jesus‘ public ministry (23.5; Acts 1.1; and especially 1.22; 10.37, 
where it is closely linked at the baptism of Jesus). For Luke this is 
the start of the Period of Jesus." Fitzmyer, 499. 


2talbert observes the following structure of Luke 3-4 which 
shows the major structural break not at the baptism or genealogy but at 
3.1 with John: 


John Jesus 

3.1-6 John's person. He is the 3.21-38 Jesus' person.’ He is the 
prophet of the eschaton,. Son of God. 

3.7-17 John's mission. It is 4.1-13 Jesus’ mission. It is the 
eschatological, ethical, and eschatological recapitulation 
anticipatory. of Adam's decisions. 

3.18-20 Summary. The end of John's 4.14-15 Summary. The beginning 
mission. of Jesus' ministry. 


Talbert, 45. 
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thus be explained at best only in part by the commencement of Jesus'' 
public ministry. 

A third explanation, or perhaps one should say, a third class of 
explanations, relates the genealogy in various ways only to the baptism 
with minimal reference to the temptation account. Navone, for example, 
argues that "I. de la Potterie's study of the literary structure of 
these pericopes clearly indicates that the genealogy is linked with the 
Baptism pericope and not with the Temptation pericope." This study to 
which Navone refers is not available to many since it consists of in- 
formally published class notes, but a most telling prima facie objection 
to its conclusion derives from the unity of the baptism and temptation 
story. For in light of that unity it is really impossible that the 
genealogy could be integrally related to the baptism without at the same 
time being related to the temptation. 

Caird, as well, sees in the genealogy a commentary only on the 
baptism: it shows. the human descent of Jesus in contrast to pagan myth; 
gives proof of Messianic descent; anticipates the universalism of his 
mission; and in the mention of Adam, recalls "that close filial rela- 
tionship to God which was exemplified in Jesus, and which Jesus was to 
share with those who became his disciples." 

These observations have much to commend them. But they seem 


incomplete because, like Navone's, they do not integrate the genealogy 


with the temptation account as well. And, of course, like the other 


INavone, 67. 


2G. B. Caird, St. Luke. PNTC (London, 1963), 77-8. 
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explanations that fail to relate the genealogy to the temptation account, 
it does not explain the cumulative effect of the unusual pastaves of the 
genealogy that result in the mention of Adam, the son of God, immediately 
before the temptation. 

Other variations of this explanation will relate the genealogy 
exclusively to the baptism on other grounds. But since these are pri- 
Marily on the basis of a different significance given to the title of 
Adam as “son of God," they will be discussed in the evaluation of that 
distinctive feature of Luke's genealogy. It is worthwhile to observe, 
however, that the interpretations of the genealogy that have not in 
part related it to the temptation account have failed to explain the 
complete significance of its insertion between the baptism and tempta- 
tion. 

The second distinctive feature of the genealogy which led to its 
conclusion with Adam was its sequence from present to past, from Jesus 
backward in time, in contrast to the alternative from past to present. 
Most often this feature is treated only incidentally. ritzape:: for 
example, observes that some precedent for this sequence may be found in 
1 Samuel 9.1, Zephaniah 1.1, and Tobit 1.1. But as he admits, none of 
these genealogies are so lengthy as Luke's. He might have added that 
neither do even these shorter versions occur with much frequency. The 
fact of the matter is that when one consults the genealogies of the Old 
Testament and rabbinic literature, one finds only a few of the shorter 


ones to have the Lukan sequence--those of Ezra and Nehemiah are the 


lpitzmyer, 495. 
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longest--and none of the longer ones have the Lukan sequence, as, for 
example, those of Genesis 5 and 10 or the beginning of Chronicles. So 
a more thorough examination of the sequence of Luke's genealogy under- 
scores its unusual nature and heightens the possibility that its major 
effect in leading to Adam, son of God, is of considerable importance. 
For without. this sequence, of course, Luke could not have concluded with 
Adam immediately before the temptation account. 

The third distinctive feature of the genealogy which led to its 
conclusion of “Adam, the son of God," was the descent formula, (hyios) 
tou. This can be accounted for in large measure, of course, by the 
sequence. But this does not make it insignificant. For it was not ab- 
solutely automatic that this formula be used in the present to past se- 
quence. It is true that it is found in essence in 1 Samuel 9.1; Zepha- 
niah 1.1; Nehemiah 11.3ff.; Ezra 7.1-5; but Tobit 1.1 omits the hyios. 

More importantly, however, this descent formula which resulted 
from the sequence seems best regarded not as relatively unimportant 
because it was necessitated, but rather as a very important reason for 
the sequence in the first place. For the sequence enabled Luke to trace 
from “son of" to "son of" until he reached “Adam, the son of God." So 
the descent formula joins the place and sequence of the genealogy in 
heightening the podsibi lity that their major effect upon the genealogy's 
conclusion is of major importance. For without that formula Adam would 
not have been designated "son of God." 

The fourth distinctive feature of Luke's genealogy which led to 
the conclusion of "Adam, the son of God," was quite simply the extension 


of the genealogy beyond David and Abraham to Adam. This may be explained 


3418 


in part, as Caird did, as polemical against the pagan myths that imagined 
its heroes born of the gods. But it seems unlikely that this would be 
a major reason for the extension to Adam. For, in fact, it seems just 
as likely that Luke traced descent to Adam, not as polemic against these 
myths, but at the risk of confusion with them. For he used the identical — 
formula to express descent from man and descent from God. 

It is much nearer the truth to explain this as a mark of Luke's 
emphasis on the universal mission of God, as many scholars do: Jesus 
was a citizen not only of Israel but of the entire human race, and there- 
fore his mission will go beyond Israel to all of mankind. But although 
this no doubt explains in part the extension of the genealogy past Israel 
to Adam, it fails to explain the highly significant ee of “son of 
God" that is given to Adam, the place where that title is given, and 
the harmony of the associations of the one to whom it is given with the 
baptism and temptation stories. The emphasis on universal mission in the 
extension of the genealogy to Adam is certainly justified, but it should 
lead toward, not away from, a typology of Adam. For as Jesus would 
effect the entire world in his mission, so did Adam effect the entire 
world by his failure. 

The fifth distinctive feature of Luke's genealogy that led to 
his conclusion with "Adam, the son of God," was the extension of the 
genealogy beyond human descent to God himself. This is perhaps the 
clearest evidence yet that the unusual features of the Lucan genealogy 
were deliberately intended to climax with “Adam, the son of God." For 
whereas the other features of the genealogy which led to this were sig- 


nificantly rare in other genealogies, this particular feature is likely 
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unique: "There is no known parallel in the OT or in Rabbinic texts for 
a genealogy to begin with or to culminate with the naming of Goa." 

A closer examination of the five distinctive features of Luke's 
genealogy necessary to achieve “Adam, the son of God," before the temp- 
tation account, as well as an evaluation of alternative explanations of 
these features, has thus confirmed not only their unusual nature and 
infrequency, but their purpose to lead to the genealogy's remarkable 
conclusion. Such deliberate intent thus confirms the original conclu- 
Sion drawn from this particular purpose evident in the genealogy: It 
underscores the significance that ought to be given to the fact of the 
title, “son of God," the place where it is given, and the associations 
of the one to whom it is given. And by emphasizing the significance 
it strengthens the conclusion that “Adam, the son of God," confirms the 
Adam typology of the baptism and anticipates the continuation in the 


temptation account. 


The secondary evidence of Adam typology in the genealogy 


The primary evidence for the Adam typology stemmed from the 
identification of Adam as the son of God at the end of the genealogy. 
It thus implied that in one respect Adam was like Jesus. The secondary 
evidence for the Adam typology stems from the possible identification of 
Jesus at the beginning of the genealogy as the one who commences the 
twelfth and final age of world history. If the primary evidence sug- 
gested that Adam was like Jesus, this secondary evidence would suggest 


Asohnson, 237. 
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that Jesus was like Adam. For he, like Adam, would commence a new age. 

This identification of Jesus as the inaugurator of a new age 
depends, of course, upon one's interpretation of the numerical structure 
of the Lucan genealogy. As Matthew's three sets of fourteen or six sets 
of seven perhaps focused attention on the eschatological role of Jesus 


to bring in the fourth epoch or the seventh set of generations, so may 


a 


Luke's eleven sevens do something similar, and suggest something like 


Jesus brings in the twelfth and final generation, or twelfth period of 


‘ 


history, or perhaps, on another view to be presented, the fifth and final 
epoch of world history. If this could be established, then the likeli- 
hood of Adam typology in the genealogy would be increased, because Luke 


would have presented a role of Jesus in the genealogy that corresponded 


o 


to the role of Adam in inaugurating a new age. 
It is worth reviewing, then, in summary fashion, the straight- 
forward evidence that Luke's numerical structure presented Jesus as the 
end of eleven sevens of generations and the beginning of either the 
twelfth age, or fifth epoch of history: 
(1) The number of names in the human descent of Jesus is most 


likely seventy-seven in number. 


tothe genealogy, as we have translated it from the Nestle Greek 


text, contains seventy-eight names, as we have already mentioned. But 
it should be noted that this number is not absolute in all Greek mss. 
For instance, there are only seventy-six in ms. B, seventy-four in ms. A, 
seventy-two in mss. N, U, and seventy-five in the Sinaiatic Syriac ver- 
sion. The Lucan list has been more open to scribal tampering than the 
Matthean because of the many unknown persons mentioned in it and because 
nothing is said explicitly about the number of names or structure of the 
genealogy, such as is found in Matt. 1:17. The number of seventy-eight 
names or seventy-seven generations is found in the rest of the important 
mss. Of Luke, and none of the names are set in brackets in any modern 
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(2) The structure is likely based on groups of seven since 
(a) seven was a common genealogical divison.! 
(b) groups of seven mark off the most significant men on 


the list.” 


critical edition of the NT. Moreover, it is more likely that names would 
be lost from a list than added. So the chances are that the seventy- 
seven generation list is the original." Fitzmyer, 491-2. 

lupne ancient genealogies were not only schematized into histori- 
cal periods and shaped by anecdotal speculation, they were also marked by 
a concern for numbered groupings. Blocks of seven or ten names were 
often used. The preoccupation with "seven" is of particular interest 
because of its occurrence, as we .shall see, in both the Lucan and Mat- 
thean genealogies. It is not confined to them, since it is reflected 
in Josephus’ references to Moses as ‘the seventh from Abraham’ (i.e., as 
son of ‘Amram, Caath, Levi, Jacob, Isaac, and Abraham, Ant. 2.9, 6 par. 
229). He also tells us that King David bequeathed his dominion to his 
posterity for twenty-one generations (Ant. 5.9, 4 par. 336). Probably 
not by sheer coincidence, Josephus gives his own ‘not ignoble' pedigree, 
as he found it ‘recorded in the public registers,’ by listing seven 
generations: Simon, Psellus, Matthias, Matthias Curtus, Joseph, Matthi- 
as, Josephus, and his three sons (Life 1 par. 3). Jude 14 names Enoch 
as ‘the seventh from Adam,' and, again, it is scarcely a coincidence 
that in the Lucan genealogy of Jesus the names of David, Abraham, and 
Enoch begin the seventh, ninth, and eleventh groups of seven names. 
The use of the number seven in genealogical lists, like that of ten, is 
probably due to nothing more sophisticated than a mnemonic device, be- 
cause oral tradition undoubtedly played a great role in the composition 
of such lists. But the use of the number(s) contributed to the stylized 
and artificial character of the lists." Ibid., 490. 


2 adam - Enoch 
Methuselah - Shelah 
Eber - Abraham 
Isaac - Admin 
Aminadab - David 
Nathan - Joseph 
Judah - Joshua 
Er - Salathiel 
Zerubbabel ~- Mattathias 
Maat - Joseph 
Jannai - Jesus 


Marshall observes that “when the names are grouped in this way, 
it will be observed that the significant names fall at the beginning or 
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(c) ‘groups of groups of seven mark off both significant — 
men and time periods.! 
(3) The belief in twelve great epochs of world history may have 
been known to Luke. 7 
(4) The structure around five epochs may be derived from the 


genealogy itself.? 


end of the groups. The arrangement can hardly be incidental." Marshall, 
160. 


Imetzger, for example, observes “from Adam to Abraham, 3 x 7 
generations; from Isaac to David 2 x 7 generations; from Nathan to 
Salathiel (pre-exilic), 3 x 7 generations; from Zerubbabel (post~exilic) 
to Jesus, 3 x 7 generations; making a total of 11x 7 or 77 generations 


from Adam to Jesus." B. M. Metzger, A Textual Commentary on the Greek 
New Testament (London, 1971), 136. | 


24 Esdras 14.10£. 


3adam - Abraham = 3 x 7 generations = pre-Israel era 
Isaac - David = 2 x 7 generations = Israel's pre~Davidic king 
era 
Nathan - Salathiel = 3 x 7 generations = Israel's pre-exilic era 
of kings 
Zerubbabel - Jesus = 3 x 7 generations = Israel's post-exilic 
era 
Jesus (when God's name is counted = 12th generation and fifth 
new era 


One may speculate that perhaps Daniel's vision of five great 
kingdom eras suggested this structure to Luke. Although the kingdoms of 
Daniel do not, of course, parallel these eras of Luke's genealogy, a 
fivefold division of history is common to both, and the fifth era of 
both begins with the Messiah. 

If Jesus is, indeed, the beginning of a fifth epoch according to 
Luke's genealogy, then an interesting parallel with Matthew would emerge. 
For whereas Matthew would show Jesus the beginning of a fourth epoch of 
Israel's history, Luke, while accepting with Matthew a threefold division 
of Isarel's history into essentially the eras from Abraham to David, 
from David to exile, and from exile to Jesus, nevertheless adds an epoch 
prior to Abraham to show Jesus not simply fulfilling the fourth epoch of 
Israel's history but the fifth epoch of the history of the entire human 
race. 
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The hypothesis that Luke's numerical structure presents Jesus as 
the end of eleven sevens of generations and the beginning of either the 
twelfth age, or fifth epoch of history thus has a considerable measure of 
support. So if the end of the genealogy shows Adam to be like Jesus in 
having the title “son of God," the beginning of the genealogy likely 
shows Jesus to be like Adam in inaugurating a new age. And, of course, 
both beginning and end would then confirm the Adam typology in the bap- 
tism and anticipate its continuation in the temptation account. 

One last distinctive feature of Luke's genealogy indeed seems to 
focus attention on both the beginning and end of the genealogy. It is 
the conspicuous absence of editorial comment. In no genealogy of the 
Old Testament is there so long a list of names without occasional edi- 
torial remarks. In fact, genealogies even of very few generations fre- 
quently contained such remarks, and those genealogies beyond only a few 
names almost always had some. Frequently they served an instructive 
purpose. In Matthew's genealogy, for example, they served a significant 
role, but they drew attention to themselves by deliberately breaking the 
rhythm of the genealogy in a uniform way each of the five times they 
occurred. 

There is nothing in Luke's genealogy, however, to break the se- 
quence and draw attention away from its beginning and ending. One 
rushes on, as it were, through the eleven sevens of his genealogy, to 
its remarkable goneiuston that Adam, like Jesus, is the son of God, and 
Jesus, like Adam, inaugurates a new age. Luke could scarcely do more to 
suddenly rivet attention on the Adam typology in his genealogy that 
proceeds upon its beginning in the baptism and anticipates it continua- 


tion in the temptation: as Adam, the son of God, began a new age and 
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was tested as it began, so Jesus, the Son of God, was shown at the bap- 


tism beginning a new age, and, at the temptation, tested as it began. 


A theological postscript on the analogy of sonship in the Adam typology 


Although it is often discussed in what sense Luke intends Adam 
and Jesus to be regarded the son of God in these three pericopes, it is 
really not necessary to resolve that question in order to observe the 
parallelism of sonship which contributes to the evidence of Adam typology 
in the temptation account. 

Nevertheless, it is worth clarifying that the Adam typology does 
not proceed upon the equality of his sonship to that of Jesus, but rather 
upon an analogy of his sonship to that of Jesus. The sonships are ob- 
viously not identical, for Jesus' sonship in Luke derives from, among 
other things, his Messiahship (Lk. 4.41) and likely his. deity (Lk. 10. 
22). And certainly Luke finds none of this in the sonship of Adam. 
Rather, the sonships of Jesus and Adam are analagous, much like in 
Matthew the sonships of Israel and of Jesus were not identical but anala- 
gous. 

One may then ask in what sense they were analogous or in what 
way they corresponded to one another. The answer is likely implied in 
the first use of the “son of God” title in Luke. The angel tells Mary, 
"The Holy Spirit will come upon you, and the power of the Most High will 
overshadow you; and for that reason the holy offspring shall be called. 
the Son of God" (Lk. 1.35). Jesus is thus designated the Son of God, at 
least in this case, because he is the direct creation of God specially 
created apart from wholly natural means. It seems transparent that this 


identifies an aspect of Jesus’ sonship that corresponds to the sonship 
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of Adam. For he too was especially created by God apart from wholly 
natural means. 

Naturally, the correspondence between Adam as Adam and Jesus as 
the Messiah goes far beyond this and includes even the many parallels 
observed by Paul. But it is the correspondence of the sonships that 
points the reader of Luke to them. Then when one accepts the invitation 
of Luke to compare the testings of Adam and Jesus, a wide vista of par- 
allels emerge. The study of literary patterns in the next subsection 


should reveal how urgently Luke presses that invitation upon the reader. 


The Bearing of Literary Patterns upon the Interpretation 


The fundamental thesis of this subsection is that the primary 
architectonic pattern of Luke-Acts confirms the intention of Luke to 
present Adam typology in the baptism, genealogy, and temptation accounts, 
and particularly in the latter. 

For the primary architectonic pattern in Luke-Acts is the prin- 
ciple of balance "in correspondences both in content and sequence between 
the events and persons found in Luke and those in Acts." And from an 
analysis of these correspondences one discovers that Luke continually 
either displayed typical relationships that showed historical repetition 
of patterns in persons and events, or he presented simply juxtaposition 


of persons and events that were related in context. In both cases, of 


lnalbert, 15. Morgenthaler perhaps says it more simply when, 
after studying parallels at every level in Luke, he concludes that the 
“law of two" is the primary feature of Lukan style. R. Morgenthaler, 


Die lukanische Geschichte als Zeugnis. 2 vols. (Ziirich, 1948, 1949). 
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course, it appears that Luke intended instructive comparisons and con- 
trasts to be drawn. 

The bearing of this architectonic pattern upon the temptation 
account seems plain. For if Luke indeed habitually invites comparison 
of events and persons by typical repetition or simply by juxtaposition, 
the probability would be increased even more that he intended comparisons 
and contrasts to be drawn between "Adam, the son of God," and Jesus, the 
Son of God. For such a comparison would be grounded both in their ty- 
pical relationship to one another and their juxtaposition to one another. 

The evidence for this architectonic pattern in Luke-Acts is so 
widespread and widely accepted that even if a few of the correspondences 
alleged by scholars may be questionable parallels or accounted for by 
Multiple sources, still the overwhelming number of undisputed parallels 
which could be attributed ultimately only to Luke amply substantiate the 


use of this primary architectonic pattern throughout Luke-Acts. 


The evidence of balance in lengthy sections of Luke-Acts 


C. H. Talbert has compiled an impressive list of the primary par- 
allels that scholars have cited, and this subsection shall begin simply 
by subsuming his work under three categories: correspondences between 
Luke and Acts; correspondences within Acts; correspondences within Luke. 
And thus one proceeds toward that body of Lucan literature most relevant 
to the study of the temptation account. 

The following list of parallels between Luke and Acts, along 
with the introductions to the various sections of them, are taken from 


Talbert. 
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LUKE ACTS 


1:1-4 A preface dedicates the book 1. 1:1-5 A preface dedicates the book 


to Theophilus. to Theophilus. 

3:21 Jesus is praying at his bap- 2. 1:14,24 The disciples are praying 
tism. as they await their baptism of 

the Holy Spirit. 

3:22 The Spirit descends after 3. 2:1-13 The Spirit fills the disci- 
Jesus' prayer and in a physical ples after their prayers with 
form. accompanying physical manifes- 

tations. 

4:16-30 Jesus' ministry opens with 4. 2:14-40 The church's’ ministry 
a sermon which gives the theme opens with a sermon which gives 
for what follows, fulfillment the theme for what follows, 
of prophecy and rejection of fulfillment of prophecy and re- 
Jesus jection of Jesus. 

4:31--8:56 The theme of fulfillment 5. 2:41--12:17 The theme of fulfill- 
mentioned in 4:16-30 is illus- ment is illustrated by examples 
trated by examples of preaching of prophesying and_ wonders. 
and healing. Conflicts illus- Persecutions illustrate the 
trate the note of rejection. note of unbelief. 


Within this last general section there are several specific correspon- 


dences that need to be mentioned. 


5:16-26 A lame man is healed by 6. 3:1-10 A lame man is healed by the 
the authority of Jesus. name of Jesus (cf. 9:32-35). 

5:29--6:11 Conflicts with the re- 7. 4:1--8:3 Conflicts with the reli- 
ligious leaders. gious leaders. 

7:1-10 A centurion, well-spoken of 8. Ch..10 A centurion, well-spoken of 
by the Jews, sends men to Jesus by the whole Jewish nation, 
to ask him to come to his house. sends men to Peter to ask him 


to come to his house. 
7:11-17 A story involving a widow 9. 9:36-43 A story involving widows 


and a resurrection. Jesus says, and a resurrection. Peter says, 
“Arise” (egerthetai). And the "Rise" ( anastethi). And the 
dead man "sat up” (anekathisen). woman "sat up" (anekathisen). 

7:36-50 A Pharisee criticizes 10. 11:1-18 The Pharisaic party cri- 
Jesus for being touched by the ticizes Peter for his associa- 
wrong kind of woman. tion with Gentiles. 


We may now move on to further parallels between the Third Gospel. 


10:1-12 The mission of the seventy 11. Chs. 13--20 The missionary jour- 
which foreshadows the Gentile neys of Paul to the. Gentiles. 
mission of the church. 


9:51--19:28 Jesus makes a journey 


to Jerusalem which is a passion 


journey (9:31; 9:51; 12:50; 13: 
33; 18:31-33) under divine nec- 


essity (13:33) and characterized 
by the disciples’ lack of under- 


standing (9:45; 18:34) 
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19:21--21:17 ‘Paul makes a last 
journey to Jerusalem which is a 
passion journey (20:3; 20:22- 
24; 20:37-38; 21:4; 21:10-11; 
21:13) under divine necessity 
(20:22; 21:14) and character- 
ized by his friends’ lack of 
understanding (21:4; 21:12-13). 


12. 


Careful examination reveals seven references to the journey to Jerusalem 


in both the passion journey of Jesus in the Third Gospel and that of Paul 


‘in Acts. 


9:51,53 He set his face to go to 
Jerusalem. 

13:22 He was journeying toward 
Jerusalem. 

13:33 I must go on my way for a 
prophet cannot perish away from 
Jerusalem. 

17:11 On the way to Jerusalem he 
was passing between Samaria and 
Galilee. 

18:31 We are going up to Jerusa- 
lem. 

19:11 He was near to Jerusalem. 


19:28 He went on ahead, going up 
to Jerusalem. 


Not only is Jesus’ 


13. 19:21 Paul resolved to go to 
Jerusalem. 

14. 20:22 I am going to Jerusalem, 

15. 21:4 They told Paul not to go to 
Jerusalem. 

16. 21:11-12 Agabus told Paul that 
the Jews at Jerusalem would 
bind him. 

17. 21:13 Paul replied that he was 
ready to die at Jerusalem, 

18. 21:15 We made ready to go to 
Jerusalem. 

19. 21:17 When they had come to Je- 
rusalem. 


journey to Jerusalem parallel to that of Paul, but 


also the events that take place when the two men reach the city, and 


after, are similar. 


19:37 Jesus receives a good recep- 
tion and the people praise God 
for the works they have seen. 


19:45-48 Jesus goes into the 
Temple. He has a friendly at- 
titude toward it. 

20:27-39 The Sadducees do not be- 
lieve in the resurrection. The 
scribes support Jesus. 


20. 21:17-20a Paul receives a good 
reception and God is glorified 
for the things done among the 
Gentiles. 

21:26 Paul goes into the Temple. 
He has a friendly attitude to- 
ward it. 

23:6-9 The Sadducees do not be- 
lieve in the resurrection. The 


scribes support Paul. 


21. 


22. 
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22:19a At a meal Jesus labon 23. 27:35 Paul has a meal in which he 

arton eucharisteésas eklasen,. lab6n arton eucharistésen ... 
kai klasas." 

22:54 A mob seizes Jesus. 24. 21:30 A mob seizes Paul. 

22:63-64 Jesus is slapped by the 25. 23:2 Paul is slapped at the high 
priest's assistants. priest's command. 

22:26; 23:13; 23:8; 23:13 The four - 26. Chs. 23; 24; 25; 26 The four tri- 
trials of Jesus (Sanhedrin; als of Paul (Sanhedrin; Felix; 
Pilate; Herod; Pilate). Festus; Herod Agrippa). 


Some of the details in the trials of Jesus in the Third Gospel and Paul 


in the Acts correspond. 


23:4,14,22 Three times Pilate de- 27. 23:9; 25:25; 26:31 Three men, 


clares Jesus innocent. ‘Lysias, Festus, and Agrippa, 
declare Paul innocent. 
23:6-12 Pilate sends Jesus to 28. 25:13--26:32 A Herod hears Paul 
Herod for questioning. with the permission of Festus. 
23:16,22 Pilate says he will re- 29. 26:32 Agrippa says: "This man 
lease (apolusd) Jesus. could have been set free" (ap- 
olelusthai). 
23:18 The Jews cry: "Away with 30. 21:36 The Jews cry: "Away with 
this man“ (aire touton). him (aire auton). 
23:47 A centurion has a favorable 31. 27:3,43 A centurion has a favor- 
opinion of Jesus. able relation with Paul. 


The parallelism between the sequence of events in the Third Gospel and 


Acts which we have noted continues to the conclusions of the two volumes. 


Ch. 24 Conclusion. The ministry _32. Ch. 28 Conclusion. The ministry 
of Jesus concludes on the of Paul concludes on the posi- 
positive note of the fulfillment tive note of the fulfillment of 
of Scripture, Scripture, 


Talbert also included a summary of the parallels often observed 
between the end of Luke's Gospel and the beginning of Acts, as well as a 
summary of the view of Davies who saw in the transfiguration a prefigure- 


ment of the ascension. 


lipid. r 16-18. 


Luke 24 


24:33-34,36 The risen Christ ap- 
pears to Simon and then to the 
eleven apostles. 

24:36-43 Jesus, now risen, proves 
that it is he who has appeared 
to the eleven by offering to be 
handled and by eating before 
them. 

24:49 "And 
mise of 
Stay in 
clothed 

24:47-48 ". . . and that repen- 
tance and forgiveness of sins 
should be preached in his name 
to all nations, beginning from 
Jerusalem. You are witnesses 
of these things. 

24:51-52 ", . . he parted from 
them. And they returned to 
Jerusalem. ..." 


behold, I send the pro- 
my Father upon you; but 
the city, until you are 


Luke 9 


9:28-36 The transfiguration story 
involving (1) Jesus and his 
disciples going up on a moun- 
tain (9:28); (2) a reference 
to dazzling white raiment (9: 
29); (3) mention of two men 
(9:30,32); (4) these men speak 
of Jesus (9:31); (5) a 
Cloud overshadowed them (9:34- 
35). 

9:1-6 The transfiguration is 
found in the same context with, 


but following, Jesus’ commission 


to the twelve to preach Kingdom 
of God. He gave them power and 
authority. 

9:11-17 A meal tradition is pre- 
ceded by reference to Jesus' 
speaking of the Kingdom of God. 


lipid., 59, 61. 


with power from on high.” 


4. 


1. 


3. 
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Acts 1 


1:3 The risen Christ appeared to 
the apostles whom he had cho- 
sen. 

1:3 "To them he present himself 
alive after his passion by many 
proofs. ..." 


1:4 "And while staying with them 
he charged them not to depart 
from Jerusalem, but to wait for 
the promise of the Father. . ." 

1:8b ". . . and you shall be my 
witnesses in Jerusalem and in 
all Judea and Samaria and to 
the end of the earth." 


1:9,12 ". . . as they were looking 
on, he was lifted up, and a 
cloud took him out of their 
sight. Then they returned to 
Jerusalem. ..."™ 

Acts 1 
1:9-11 The ascension narrative in- 


volving (1) Jesus and his dis- 
ciples going up on a mountain 


(1:12); (2) a reference’ to 
white robes (1:10); (3) mention 
of two men (1:10); (4) these 


men speak of Jesus’ going into 
heaven (1:11); (5) a cloud took 
him out of their sight (1:9). 


1:8 Jesus’ ascension is preceded 
by his commission to the apos- 
tles to be witnesses. They 
will be such after they receive 
power. 


1:3-4 Reference is made to Jesus’ 
speaking with the apostles of 
the Kingdom of God. This is 
followed by a reference to his 
eating with them. ) 
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The following parallels within Acts itself again show Luke dis- 


playing typical repetition of events and persons corresponding to one 


another and inviting comparisons and contrasts. 


Talbert begins with 


perhaps the most famous of these parallels--the elaborate one between 


Peter and Paul. 


Acts 1-12 


2:1-4 A special manifestation of 1. 
the Spirit. 

2:14-40 Apostolic preaching re- 
sults from the special manifes- 
tation of the Spirit. 

3:1-10 A mighty work follows. A 


man, lame from birth, is healed. 


2. 


3. 


3:12-26 The healing of the lame 4, 
man is followed by a speech 
prompted by the response to the 
healing. It begins, "Men... 
why?" 

6:8--8:4 Stephen is stoned to 
death at the instigation of 
Jews from Asia and elsewhere 
after a speech. The result 
of the persecution is the spread 
of the preaching in a widening 
circle. 

Chs. 10-~-11 Peter has a mission 

to the Gentiles (cf. 15:7-11). 

Divine guidance leads Peter in 

a direction other than that 

planned by him. In 10:9-16 

Peter objects three times but 

the Spirit guides him through 

a vision. Peter then has to 

justify his actions in Jerusalem. 

12 The first half of Acts ends 
with the imprisonment of Peter 

(12:4) at an important Jewish 

feast (12:4). Peter's imprison- — 

ment is associated with a Herod 

(12:5-6,11), involves escape 

from the hands of the Jews (12: 

3-4,6-11); concludes abruptly 

with no information about the 


6. 


Ch. 7. 


Acts 13-28 


13:1-3 A special manifestation of 
the Spirit. 

13:16-40 Apostolic preaching re- 
sults from the special manifes- 
tation of the Spirit. 

14:8-13 A mighty work follows. A 
man, lame from birth, is 
healed, 

14:15-17 The healing of the lame 
man is followed by a _ speech 
prompted by the response to the 
healing. It begins, "Men... 
why?" 

14:19-23 Paul is stoned at the in- 
stigation of Jews from Antioch 
and Iconium after a speech so 
that he is supposed dead. The 
result of the persecution is 
further preaching in a wider 
context. 

Chs. 13--21 Paul has a mission to 
the Gentiles. Divine guidance 
leads Paul in a direction other 
than that planned by him. In 
16:6-10 Paul, through a vision, 
is led to Macedonia. Both in 
ch. 15 and ch. 21 Paul has to 
justify his actions is Jerusa- 
lem. 

Chs. 21--28 The second half of 
Acts ends with the imprisonment 
of Paul, beginning at an impor- 
Jewish feast (21:16). Paul's 
imprisonment in Palestine’ has a 
loose relation to a Herod (25: 
13,23-24); involves escape from 
death at the hands of the Jews 
(23:12-35); concludes’ rather 


fate of Peter (12:17); but Acts 
does make a statement about the 


success of the Word of God 
(12:24). 
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abruptly with no information 
about the fate of Paul (28:30- 
31); but Acts does give a 
statement about the success of 
the Word of God (28:30-31). 


He also shows parallels within smaller subsections in Acts. 


Acts 1:12--4: 23 


1:12-26 Gathered together, the 
church is at prayer. 

2:1-13 They were all filled with 
the Holy Spirit. 

2:14-41 Peter preaches. 


2:42-47 The communal life of the 
church is portrayed. 


2:43a Fear comes upon every soul. 


2:43b Wonders and signs are done 
by the apostles. 

3:1-11 A lame man is healed by 
Peter and John. 

3:12-26 Peter delivers a speech 
in Solomon's Portico. 

4:1-7 The apostles are arrested 
by the Sadducees. They are 
kept in custody until the mor- 
row. Then they are brought 
before the council. 

4:8-12,19-20 Peter's defense. 

4:13-17 The council deliberates. 

4:18,21-23 The apostles are re- 
leased. 


10. 


11. 
12. 


Acts 4:24--5:;42 
4:24-3la Gathered together, the 
church is at prayer. 

4:3lb They were all filled with 
the Holy Spirit. 

4:3lc They spoke the word of God 
with boldness. 

4:32-35 The communal life of the 
church is’ portrayed. It is 
illustrated by examples in 
4:36-37 and 5:1-10. 

5:5b,11 Fear comes upon the whole 
church and all who heard. 

5:12a Signs and wonders are done 
by the apostles. 

5:13-16 Healings by Peter. 


5:12b They are all together in 
Solomon's Portico. 

5:17-28 The apostles are arrested 
by the Sadducees. They are 
kept. in custody over night. 
Then they are brought before 
the council. 

5:30-32 Peter's defense. 

5:33-39 The council deliberates. 
5:40-42 The apostles are re- 
leased. 


Sometimes correspondences may occur in a chiastic order: 


lipid., 23-4. 


2Ibid., 36-7. 


Acts 15:1-~-18:11 


15:1-29 Paul and others go to 


Jerusalem. On the way they 
report on the Gentile mission 
and the report is well received. 


They are welcomed on their arri- 


val to Jerusalem. Jewish 
Christians raise the issue of 
the law and circumcision. 
is a meeting involving Paul and 
James over the matter. The de- 
cision of James is sent ina 


letter (abstain from things sac- 


rificed to idols; from unchas- 
tity; from what is strangled; 
and from blood). 


15:30~-~-16:15 Paul returns to the 


cities where he had earlier 
preached the gospel. 

Paul is forbidden by the Holy 
Spirit to speak in Asia. The 
Spirit does not allow him to go 
into Bithynia. A vision calls 
him to Macedonia. 


16:16-40 We hear of an exorcism by 


Paul; of a riot; of Paul's 
saving the jailor's life. 


17:1-15 Synagogue debates. 
17:16-34 The Athenians who are 


already religious are taught 
accurately about true religion 
by Paul. 


18:1-11 Paul argues in the syna- 


gogue. Reference is made to 
the ruler of the synagogue. 

God promises Paul: "No harm 
shall befall you in this city." 


Other times correspondences 


out Acts. 


lipid., 57. 


There 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 
5. 


6. 
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Acts 18:12--—21:26 


21:15-56 Paul and others go to 


Jerusalem. They are received 
gladly. Their report on the 
Gentile mission is well re- 
ceived. The issue of Jewish 
Christian concern over the law 
and circumcision is’ raised. 
There is a meeting involving 
Paul and James over the matter. 
The earlier decision of James 
which was sent in a letter is 
echoed (abstain from what has 
been sacrified to idols; from 
blood; from what is strangled; 
and from unchastity) . 


20:13-21:14 The Ephesian elders 


sorrow because they will see 
Paul no more. 

The Holy Spirit warns against 
going to Jerusalem. There is a 
warning of bondange and suffer- 
ing. 


19:11--20:12 We hear of Jews who 


try to imitate Paul's exor- 
cisms; of a riot; of Paul's 
saving Eutychus' life. 


19:8-10 Synagogue debates. 
18; 24--19:7 Apollos 


and twelve 
disciples who are already on 
the way to being Christians 
are taught accurately about 
true religion by Paul and his 
helpers. 


18:12-23 Paul argues in the syna- 


gogue. Reference is made to 
the ruler of the synagogue. 
God's promise to Paul that no 
harm should befall him in Cor- 
inth is fulfilled. 


may seem randomly to appear through- 
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"Next we may offer a representative list which gives certain similarities 


of content and language between Acts 1-12 and 13-28 but which occur in no 


apparent systematic order." 


8:9-24 Peter and John confront a 
magician, Simon, who draws 
Peter's curse, 

9:36-43 Peter raises Dorcas from 
the dead. 


13:6-12 Barnabas and Saul confront 
a magician, Elymas, who draws 
Paul's curse. 

20:9-12 Paul raises Eutychus from 
the dead. 


10:25-26 Peter restrains the Gen- 3. 14:13-15 Barnabas and Paul re- 
tile Cornelius from worshipping strain the Gentiles at Lystra 
him with the words, "Stand up; from worshipping them with the 
I too am a man.” words, “We also are men, of 

like nature with you." 

12:6-11 Peter is miraculously de- 4. 16:24-26 Paul and Silas are mirac- 


livered from prison. 

8:14-17 The Spirit is given by the 
laying on of the hands of the 
Jerusalem apostles. 


ulously delivered from prison. 
19:1-6 The Spirit is given by the 
laying on of the hands of Paul. 


6:1-6 The Jerusalem apostles ap- 6. 14:23 Barnabas and Paul appoint 
point the Seven with prayer and elders with prayer and fasting. 
laying on of hands. 

5:34-39 A Pharisee defends the 7. 23:9 Pharisees defend Paul in the 


Jerusalem apostles in the Sanhe- 


drin. 
6:13-14 Stephen is accused of 
acts against the law, the tem 
ple, and the customs of Moses. 
1:21-22 The Jerusalem apostles are 
designated witnesses by the 
risen Christ. 


But whether in long continuous sections, 


chiastic order, 


or occasional random occurence, 


Sanhedrin. 


21:20-21; 25:8 Paul is accused of 
acts against the law, the tem- 
ple, and customs of Moses. 

23:11; 26:16 Paul is designated 
witness by the risen Christ. 


smaller subsections, 


Luke's principle of 


balance between persons and events is clear in Acts. 


The same phenomena, not surprisingly, confronts one in Luke. 


The 


elaborate correspondence between the birth of John and the birth of Jesus 


have already been recorded, * as well as the possible parallels between 


lipid., 24. 


2Pp. 19-20 in this study. 


John and Jesus in Luke 3-4. 


1 
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An elaborate chiasm may govern the structure of the Lukan journey 


Luke 10: 21--13:30 


10:21-24 The Kingdom is revealed 


to babes. Blessed are the dis- 
ciples for they see. 


10:25-37 Jesus is confronted with 


the question: "What shall I do 
to inherit eternal life?" The 

response to Jesus" answer eli- 
cits teaching by Jesus, 


10:38-42 The story of Mary and 


Martha deemphasizes the impor- 
tance of good works. 


11:1-13 God's willingness to an- 


Swer prayer. 


11:14-36 A healing followed by a 


discussion of the signs of the 
Kingdom of God and a warning 
about the Last Judgment. 


11:37-54 At a meal Jesus rebukes 


the Pharisees and lawyers for 
their sins. 


12:1-48 Three themes are treated 


in the order: (1) the threat of 
hell (vss. 1-12), (2) riches 
(vss. 13-34), (3) faithful 
stewardship (vss. 35-48). 


12:49--13:9 Four themes are pre- 


sent in the order: (1) tran- 
scendence of family loyalties 
(12:49-53), (2) prudent action 
taken ahead of time (12:54-59), 
(3) repentance (13:1-5), (4) the 
fruitless tree is cut down 
(13:6-9). 


13:10-17 A woman is healed on the 


sabbath. Jesus says the Jews 
treat an ox and ass better than 
a person. 


lipid. 


and testify again to the principle of balance in Luke. 


Luke 14:1--18:30 


1. 18:15-17 The Kingdom must be re- 


2 


ceived as a child, the disci- 


ples are told. 


18:18-30 Jesus is confronted with 


the question: “What shall I do 
to inherit eternal life?" The 
response to Jesus’ answer eli- 
cits more teaching from Jesus. 


3. 18:9-14 The parable of the Phari- 


6. 


7. 


8. 


9. 


see and the publican deempha- 
sizes the importance of good 
works. , 


18:1-8 God"s willingness to answer 


prayer. 


17:11-37 A healing followed by a 


discussion of ‘the signs of the 
Kingdom of God and a warning 
about the Last Judgment. 


17:1-10 An exhortation to rebuke 


one's brother when he sins, 
followed by a parable about a 
meal. 


Ch. 16 Three themes are treated in 


the order: (1) unfaithful ste- 
wardship (vss. 1-8), (2) riches 
(vss. 9-15), (3) the threat of 
hell (vss. 9-31). 


14; 25--15:32 Four themes are pre- 


sented in the order: (1) tran- 
scendence of family loyalties 
(14:25-27), (2) prudent action 
taken ahead of time (14:28-33), 
(3) tasteless, salt which is 
thrown away (14:34-35), (4) re- 
pentance (ch. 15). 


14:1-6 A man is healed on the sab- 


bath. Jesus says the Jews 
treat an ox and ass better than 
a person. 


13:18-30 Parables of the Kingdom 


of God are concluded by the 
theme of the exclusion of pri- 
vileged ones from the Messianic 
banquet and the inclusion of the 
disadvantaged. 


13:31-33 A prophet cannot perish 


away from Jerusalem. 


10. 


11. 
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14:;7-24 Parables relating to the 
Kingdom are concluded by the 
theme of the exclusion from the 
Messianic banquet of certain 
privileged people and the in- 
clusion of the disadvantaged. 

13:34-35 O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
killing the prophets and ston- 
ing those who are sent to you. 


Although not in precisely parallel sequence, one may also detect 


balance in Luke 4.31--8. 26-39. 


4:31-41 Jesus.is in conflict with 


demons. One cries: "What have 
you to do with us, Jesus of 
Nazareth? Have you come to de- 
stroy us? I know who you are, 
the Holy One of God." 


5:1-11 Jesus is in a boat with 


Simon. A nature miracle takes 


Place. 


5:17-26 While Jesus is in the 


company of some Pharisees there 
arises the question of Jesus' 
forgiving sins. Jesus tells the 
man: “Man, your sins are for- 
given you. 


5:27--6:5 Jesus and his disciples 


are shown eating and drinking 
in contrast to John's disciples 
who fast often. 


6:12-16 The Twelve are chosen. 


This immediately precedes Jesus’ 
teaching within. the hearing of 
the crowds. 


6:17-49 Jesus teaches the multi- 


tudes. The conclusion concerns 
“hearing” Jesus' teaching and 
“doing” it. 


Inalbert, 52-3. 


2Ibid., 40. 


8:4-8,16-21 


8:26-39 Jesus is in conflict with 


demons. They say: “What have 
you to do with me, Jesus, Son 
of the Most High God? I beseech 
you not to torment me." 


8:22-25 Jesus is in a boat with 


his disciples. A nature mira- 


cle takes place. 


7:36-50 While Jesus eats with a 


Pharisee the question of for- 
giveness of sins arises. Jesus 
tells the woman: "Your sins are 
forgiven." 


7331-35 John came neither eating 


The Son of man 
and drinking. 


nor drinking. 
came eating 


8:1-3 Jesus is with the Twelve. 


This immediately precedes Jesus 
teaching the crowds. 


Jesus teaches the mul- 


titudes. The conclusion con- 
concerns “hearing™ Jesus’ 3 
teaching and "doing" it. 


And, finally, 


Talbert lists 
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correspondences between certain 


events in Galilee and others in Jerusalem as he compares chapter 9 with 


Fea 


Chapters 22-23. 


parallels, but they seem plausible. 


Luke 9:1-48 


9:1-6 Jesus. sends out the Twelve. 
Regulations are given for the 
journey. 


9:7~-9 Herod hears of Jesus and 
seeks to see him. 


9:10-17 Jesus speaks of the King- 
dom of God in connection with 
a meal. He blessed, broke, and 
gave to the disciples to dis- 
tribute. 

9:20-22 Peter makes a confession 
immediately following the meal. 

9:23-27 If any man would come 
after me, let him... take 
up his cross daily. 

9:28-36 Jesus is on a mountain 


with his disciples. As he prays, 


he has heavenly visitors appear 
to him and speak of his depar- 
ture. The disciples are 
sleepy. 

9:37-43a Immediately upon coming 
down from the mountain Jesus 
performs a miracle. There is a 
sharp contrast drawn between 
Jesus and the disciples. 

9:43b-45 The Son of man is to be 
delivered into the hands of 
men. 

9:46-48 There is a dispute over 
greatness. 


lipid., 26-7. 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6. 


7. 


These have not been recognized as widely as the other 


Luke 22; 7--23:16 


22:35-38 There is a recollection 
by Jesus of the time he sent 
out the Twelve. The regulations 
for the journey are mentioned. 

23:6-16 Herod is glad Jesus is 
sent to him for he had heard 
about him and was hoping to 
see some signs. 

22:7-19a (19b-20). Jesus speaks of 
the Kingdom of God in connec- 
tion with a meal. He gave 
thanks, broke, and gave to the 
disciples. 

22:31-34 Peter makes a confession 
immediately following a meal. 

22:28-30 You . . . who have con- 
tinued with me in my trials. 


22:39-46 Jesus is on the Mount of 
Olives with his disciples. As 
he prays about his death, a 
heavenly visitor appears’ to 
him. The disciples are sleep- 
ing. 

22:47-53: Immediately after the 
mountain scene Jesus performs 
a miracle. There is a sharp 
contrast drawn between Jesus 
and his disciples. 


8. 22:21-23 The Son of man goes as it 


9. 


has been determined, but woe to. 
the man by whom he is betrayed. 

22:24-27 There is a dispute over 
greatness. 
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So in Luke, as in Acts, one sees the architectonic principle of 
balance in long continuous sections, in small subsections, and in chi- 
astic order. These formal patterns have been summarized by Talbert in 


the diagram on the following page. 


The evidence of balance in shorter sections of Luke-Acts 

If all the previous examples were the only ones substantiating 
the probability that Luke intended a comparison between Adam and Jesus, 
then the evidence might be considered weak. For although there were 
obviously juxtaposition and typical repetition of persons and events, 
one might object that none of the examples showed balance in so narrow 
a section as the baptism, genealogy, and temptation. : 

But the longer examples were listed first not only because upon 
those Talbert concentrated, but also because from those one sees how 
extensively the principle of balance governs Lukan writings. Shorter 
examples, however, may also be cited. And because of their brevity, 
they often depend upon simple juxtaposition for their balance. Some- 
times the juxtapositon may occur even within a single pericope. But, in 
any case, the shorter examples conform more closely to the balance be- 
tween Adam and Jesus in the baptism, genealogy, and temptation. 

One may draw several shorter examples, [first of all, from Acts. 

The conversion of the Ethiopian’ eunuch (Acts 8.26-40) seems 
juxtaposed to the conversion of the apostle Paul (Acts 9.1-31). The 
result is, among other things, a. series of contrasts showing the diver- 
sity of the conversion experience. The Ethiopian is saved quietly; Paul 


is saved dramatically. The Ethiopian has been in Jerusalem seeking God; 


LUKE ACTS 


Luke 9 Luke 22--23 Acts 1--12 Acts 13--28 


aes A — 5 a: oe cor 21-5 4: ae re 10:21--_ 14:1-- rere Peers 15:1l--_18:12-- 
80 


4:15 7:17 + +«8:56 | 13:30-S18:30| 4:23 5:42 18:11°\21:26 
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Luke 1 


*Taken from Talbert, p. 63. 
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Paul has been fighting. against God. The Ethiopian is saved through the 
mediation of a representative of Christ; Paul is saved through confronta- 
tion directly with Christ. The Ethiopian is saved through the exposition 
of Scripture; Paul is saved through the words of Christ. Thus, the con- 
version of the Ethiopian accents human responsibiity in the instrum- 
tality of conversion; the conversion of Paul accents divine sovereignty. 
The Ethiopian is immediately baptized; Paul, perhaps in picture of death 
and resurrection, is blind for three days before he is baptized. And 
then, perhaps in continuance of the geographical movement away from 
Jerusalem in Acts, the Ethiopian is journeying south; Paul, continuing 
the movement’ away from Jerusalem and perhaps in anticipation of his 
mission toward the Gentiles, is journeying north. 

The conversion of Lydia is similarly placed in instructive con- 
trast not only to the response of the slave girl, but also to the con- 
version of the Philippian jailer (Acts 16.12b-15; 16.16-18; 25-34). The 
‘contrast with the response of the slave seems obvious. But the contrast 
with the jailer; although asymmetrically balanced, seems intentional as 
well. And, in fact, it appears to be a kind of contrast similar to that 
between the Ethiopian eunuch and Paul. Lydia is saved quietly; the 
jailer is saved dramatically. Lydia has been seeking God; the jailer 
has passively ignored God. Lydia's conversion accents divine sovereign- 
ty: “the Lord opened her heart" (Acts 16.14); the jailer‘s conversion 
accents human responsibility: “what must I do to be saved?" (Acts 16.30). 

Two other short examples may be cited from Acts which are even 
more clearly intentional, even though like the contrast between Lydia 


and the jailer, they are asymmetrically balanced. One is the obvious 
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contrast between Barnabas on the one hand, and Ananias and Sapphira on 


the other. 

(32) And the congregation of those who believed were of one 
heart and soul; and not one of them claimed that anything belonging 
to him was his own; but all things were common property to them. 
(33) And with great power the apostles were giving witness to the 
resurrection of the Lord Jesus, and abundant grace was upon them 
all. (34) For there was not a needy person among them, for all who 
were owners of land or houses would sell them and bring the proceeds 
of the sales, (35) and lay them at the apostles' feet; and they 
would be distributed to each, as any had need. 

(36) And Joseph, a Levite of Cyprian birth, who was also called 
Barnabas by the apostles (which translated means, Son of Encourage- 
ment), (37) and who owned a tract of land, sold it and brought the 
money and laid it at the apostles’ feet. 

(1) But a certain man named Ananias, with his wife Sapphira, sold 
a piece of property, (2) and kept back some of the price for him- 
self, with his wife's full knowledge, and bringing a portion of it, 
he laid it at the apostles" feet. (3) But Peter said, “Ananias, 
why has Satan filled your heart to lie to the Holy Spirit, and to 
keep back some of the price of the land? (4) While it remained 
unsold, did it not remain your own? And after it was sold, was it 
not under your control? Why is it that you have conceived this deed 
in your heart? You have not lied to me, but to God." (5) And as 
he heard these words, Ananias fell down and breathed his last; and 
great fear came upon all who heard of it. (6) And the young men 
arose and covered him up, and after carrying him out, they buried 
him. 

(7) Now there elapsed an interval of about three hours, and his 
wife came in, not knowing what had happened. (8) And Peter re- 
sponded to her, “Tell me whether you sold the land for such and 
such a price?" And she said, "Yes, that was the price.” (9) Then 
Peter said to her, "Why is it that you have agreed together to put 
the Spirit of the Lord to the test? Behold, the feet of those who 
have buried your husband are at the door, and they shall carry you 
out as well." (10) And she fell immediately at his feet, and 
breathed her last; and the young men came in and found her dead, and 
they carried her out and buried her beside her husband. (11) And 
great fear came upon the whole church, and upon all who heard of 
these things. (Acts 4:32--5.11) 


The major contrast is, of course, between the sincerity of 
Barnabas and the hypocrisy of Ananias and Sapphira. For the latter de- 


sired the praise of the former without the sacrifice. 
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The other example of asymmetrical balance is the account of James 
imprisonment and execution preceding the much longer account of Peter's 
imprisonment and release. 


(1) Now about that time Herod the king laid hands on some who be- 
longed to the church, in order to mistreat them. (2) And he had 
James the brother of John put to death with a sword. (3) And when 
he saw that it pleased the Jews, he proceeded to arrest Peter also. 
Now it was during the days of Unleavened Bread. (4) And when he 
had seized him, he put him in prison, delivering him to four squads 
of soliders to guard him, intending after the Passover to bring him 
out before the people. (5) So Peter was kept in the prison, but 
prayer for him was being made fervently by the church to God. (6) 
And on the very night when Herod was about to bring him forward, 
Peter was sleeping between two soldiers, bound with two chains; and 
guards in front of the door were watching over the prison. (7) And 
behold, an angel of the Lord suddenly appeared, and a light shone in 
the cell; and he struck Peter's side and roused him, saying, “Get 
up quickly." And his chains fell off his hands. (8) And the angel 
said to him, "Gird yourself and put on your sandals." And he did 
so. And he said to him, "Wrap your cloak around you and follow me." 
(9) And he went out and continued to follow, and he did not know 
that what was being done by the angel was real, but thought he was 
seeing a vision. (10) And when they had passed the first and second 
guard, they came to the iron gate that leads into the city, which 
opened for them by itself; and they went out and went along one 
street; and immediately the angel departed from him. (11) And when 
Peter came to himself, he said, “Now I know for sure that the Lord 
has sent forth His angel and rescued me from the hand of Herod and 
from all. that the Jewish people were expecting." (12) And when he 
realized this, he went to the house of Mary, the mother of John who 
was also called Mark, where many were gathered together and were 
praying. (13) And when he knocked at the door of the gate, a ser- 
vant-girl named Rhoda came to answer. (14) And when she recognized 
Peter's voice, because of her joy she did not open the gate, but 
ran in and announced that Peter was standing in front of the gate. 
(15) And they said to her, "You are out of your mind!" But she kept 
insisting that it was so. And they kept saying, "It is his angel." 
(16) But Peter continued knocking; and when they had opened the 
door, they saw him and were amazed. (17) But motioning to them 
with his hand to be silent, he described to them how the Lord had 
led him out of the prison. And he said, "Report these things to 
James and the brethren." And he departed and went to another place. 
(Acts 12.1-17) 


The major contrast in this story is naturally between the execu- 


tion of James and the deliverance of Peter. 
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But Acts is not alone in providing numerous examples of this 
sort. For Luke abounds with short examples of balance showing repetition 
of eden in persons and events or simply intentional comparison by 
juxtaposition of related persons and events. 

One source of such examples in Luke is the teaching of Jesus. 
Sometimes the “balance” in the examples from Jesus' teaching present two 
things quite similar in nature. For ‘examples, in his teaching that in- 
furiated the synagogue at Nazareth, Jesus cited two examples of divine 
outreach to Gentiles (4.25-26). Some diversity is, of course, intended 
by the gender difference between the female widow of Sidon and the male 
Naaman the Syrian, as often occurs in the Lukan writings.? But the 
similarities in their experience account for their juxtaposition. 

Quite similar in content as well are Jesus' two examples of 
God's providential care in nature of the birds and the lilies (12.22-28). 
Some diversity may be intended by the activity required of that receiving 


God's care, for the birds are very active and the lilies very passive. 


lugacharias and Mary (the angelic annunciation: Luke 1.11-20/ 
1.26-38; glory to God: 1.46-55/1.67-79, Simeon and Hannah (2.25-38), the 
widow of Sarepta and Naaman (4.25-8), the healing of the demoniac and 
Peter's mother-in-law (4.31-4; cf. Mark 1.21-31), the centurion of 
Capernaum and the widow of Nain (Luk3 7.1-17), Simon the Pharisee and 
the woman who was a sinner (7.36-50), the man with the mustard seed and 
the woman with the leaven (13.18-21), the good Samaritan and Mary and 
Martha (10.29-42), the man with the 100 sheep and the woman with the ten 
pieces of silver (15.4~10), the importunate woman and the publican 
(18,1-14) or the friend at night (11.5-8), the women at the tomb and 
the Emmaus disciples (23.55--24.35), the sleeping men and the women at 
the mill in the last judgment (17.34f; cf. Matth. 24.40f), Ananias and 
Sapphira (Acts 5.1-11), Aeneas and Tabitha (Acts 9.32-42), Lydia the 
purple seller and the Philippian jailer (Acts 16.13-34), Dionysius and 


Damaris (Acts 17.34)." H. Flender, St. Luke: Theologian of Redemptive 
History. Trans. by R. H. and I. Fuller (London, 1967), 9-10. 
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But the similarities in their providential care from God account for 
their juxtaposition. 

On the other hand, sometimes the “balance" in Jesus’ teaching 
present two things quite dissimilar in content. For examples, Jesus pre- 
sents the well-known contrasts between the two trees, two houses, and 
ae foundations (6.43-49). He contrasts the cold-heartedness of certain 
religious leaders with the compassion of the Samaritan (10.25-37), the 
judgmental older brother with the repentant prodigal son (15.11-32), and 
the self-righteous Pharisee with the humble tax gatherer (18.9-14). 

All of these comparisons are naturally somewhat different than 
the suggested comparison between Adam and Jesus since the former com- 
parisons are explicitly eusrsese in the teaching of Jesus, whereas the 
latter comparison is only implicit by juxtaposition insofar as the evi~ 
dence from literary patterns is concerned. But they are still signifi- 
cant. For they reveal Luke's appreciation of this mode of teaching, 
since many of the comparisons he records in Jesus‘ teaching are unique 
to Luke's Gospel. And thus’ they make it more likely he would seek to 
emulate that method of ‘teaching in his own structuring of the gospel 
narrative. 

Evidence abounds, in fact, that he does emulate this method of 
Jesus‘ teaching. Many times the two people or things he presents are, 
as in Jesus’ teaching, quite similar in nature. Some of these compari- 
sons may be presented by juxtaposition of related pericopes as in the 
case of Mary and Elizabeth (Lk. 1-2), or John and Jesus (Lk. 1-3) or 


Simeon and Anna (2.25-35; 36-38). 
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Other of these comparisons may be made by juxtaposition within 
a single pericope as when the forthright saving faith of Jairus seems 
implicitly contrasted with the timid but sufficient saving faith of the 
unnamed woman with a hemorrhage who meekly touched the hem of Jesus’ 
garmet (8.40-56). But whether by juxtaposition between two pericopes 
or within a single pericope the conformity of Luke's method to a common 
method in the teaching of Jesus is plain. 

But Luke offers not only instructive comparison but also equally 
instructive contrasts. Some of these too are presented by juxtaposition 
of related pericopes. For example, Jesus’ rejection in Nazareth is 
sharply contrasted with his reception in Capernaum (4.16-30; 31-37). His 
praise of those who receive the kingdom like children is deftly con- 
trasted with his rebuke of a certain ruler who sought to enter the 
kingdom by his accomplishments (18.15-17; 18-30). The three denials of 
Peter darkly contrast the three displays of eaieneaineds by Jesus in 
his trials (22.54-62; 22.66--23.12). 

Other of Luke's contrasts, however, may occur within a single 
pericope: the stark contrast between the pride of Simon the Pharisee 
and the humility of the prostitute occurs in the same story (7.36-50); 
the clear contrast between the activity-oriented Martha and the Jesus- 
Oriented Mary does as well (10.38-42); and, of course, the dramatic con- 
trast between the bitter unrepentant thief on the one hand and the 
,humble repentant thief on the other is in the same pericope. So as with 
the balance of things similar, so with the balance of thing contrasting, 
Luke may present them either by juxtaposition of two pericopes or within 


a single pericope. 
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Luke~Acts thus presents a wide variety of examples of balance 
"in correspondences both in content and sequence between the events and 
persons found in Luke and those in Acts." And in these correspondences 
Luke showed historical repetition of patterns in persons and events as 
well as simple juxtaposition of persons and events that were related in 
content. The probability is indeed therefore increased by recognition 
of this architectonic pattern that Luke intended the reader to compare 
and contrast Adam and Jesus in the temptation account. For such a conm- 
parison would be grounded both in historical repetition of pattern and 


in their simple juxtaposition. 


The case for a comparison between Adam and Jesus from special 


characteristics of balance 

But that is the conclusion only from a general survey of the 
principle of balance in Luke-Acts. A closer look at the phenomena 
reveals at least six specific characteristics of these correspondences 
that suggest the presence of balance in the genealogy and temptation 
account. 

(1) The balance is in almost every case between individuals. 

(2) The balance may be either symmetrical or asymmetrical in 
length. The treatment of Elizabeth and Mary, or John and Jesus, for 
example, was symmetrical in length. The contrasts, on the other hand, 
between Barnabas ead Ananias and Saphhira, or between the execution of 


James and the deliverance of Peter, was assymetrical in balance. 


Inaibert, 15. 
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(3) The balance may be. in separate or single pericopes. The 
contrasts, for example, between Peter's denials and Jesus’ faithfulness, 
or between the rejection at Nazareth and the reception at Capernaum were 
in separate pericopes. On the other hand, the contrasts between the 
repentant and unrepentant thief, or between Simon the Pharisee and the 
prostitute were in single pericopes. 

(4) The balance often served an apparent apologetic purpose. 
The lengthy repetition by Paul of the events in Peter's ministry, and 
somewhat in Stephen's ministry, and in large measure, in the life of 
Jesus, could not fail, for example, to establish the authority of Paul, 
as similarly in the Gospel of Matthew the Israel typology would establish 
Jesus, in contrast to the Pharisees, as the true Israel. 

(5) The balance often served an ethical purpose. As light and 
darkness in a _ sense clarify one another, so the principle of balance 
often clarified the nature of righteousness or the depth of wickedness. 
Of the contrasts above, one might accent, for example, the contrast 
between the thieves, between Peter's denial and Jesus' faithfulness, 
between Barnabas and Ananias and Sapphira. Or one might recall in the 
teaching of Jesus the contrast between the older brother and the prodigal 
son, the Pharisee and the publican, the religious leaders and the good 
Samaritan. 

(6) The balance often served a theological purpose. The corres- 
pondences between the transfiguration and ascension, for example, clari- 
fied the significance of each, giving both the overtones: of realized 


eschatology. Or again, the correspondences between John and Jesus 
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clarified the role of John as the prophesied forerunner of Jesus, and 
at the same time anticipated the superiority of Jesus. 

These six particular characterstics of Lukan balance seem to in- 
crease the likelihood even more that Adam, the son of God in the genea~ 
logy, and Jesus, the son of God in the temptation, are part of this 
phenomena and therefore intended to be compared and contrasted.+ For 
they, of course, are individuals. And they are balanced with one ano- 
ther either symmetrically, if one conceives of the entire genealogy as 
the first part of the balance, or asymmetrically, if one conceives only 
of “Adam, the son of God" as the first part of the balance. Moreover, 
the balance would be expressed in separate pericopes, as is quite common. 
But even if the baptism genealogy and temptation are conceived as “one 
story," then the contrast would not be minimized, since frequently the 
balance may be given in a single pericope. 

The balance would also serve each of the common purposes men- 
tioned for many of the correspondences in Luke~Acts. It would serve the 
apologetic purpose of establishing Jesus as the true Adam and universal 


Messiah that Luke presented. It would serve the ethical purpose both of 


lthese six characteristics are not, of course, the only charac- 
teristics of the parallels. And neither are they regarded as the only 
kind of descriptive dimensions of the parallels. Flender, for example, 
very helpfully divides the parallels into complementary parallelism 
(e.g., man and woman), climactic parallelism (e.g., John and Jesus), and 
antithetical paralleism (e.g., salvation and judgment). (Flender, 9-35). 
Although these divisions would not provide a single category for the 
Adam comparison, they would nevertheless describe several aspects of the 
comparison. For that comparison contained elements of all three types 
of parallels: complimentary, in that both tests were administered by 
Satan with worldwide effects; climactic, in that the test of the Messiah 
was both in a more difficult setting and with wider effects; antitheti- 
cal, in that Adam's failure contrasted Jesus' success. 
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contrasting the obedience of Jesus with the disobedience of Adam, and of 
comparing the methods of Satan against Jesus with those against Adam. 
And finally it would serve the theological purpose of showing the basis 
for the universalism in Luke and, paradoxically, at the same time, con- 
tributing to the importance of the individual in Luke, 

So not only a general survey of the principle of balance, but a 
Close analysis of the particular characteristics of the correspondence, 
increases the likelihood that Luke intended a typical comparison between 


the temptation of Adam and the temptation of Jesus. 


die might be mentioned that Luke is certainly not alone in the 
use of the architectonic principle of balance. fTalbert cites other 
examples in Hellenistic and biblical literature (67-88). - Although not 
cited by Talbert, perhaps the best and lengthiest examples from the Old 
Testament are found in 1 and 2 Samuel. For example, the story of David 
and Bathsheba is precisely balanced with the story of Amnon and Tamar. 


A. "The woman was very beautiful" (11.2). 
A‘. “Beautiful sister” (13.1). 


B. David arose from his bed (11.2). 
B'. Amnon is told to lie on his bed (13.5). 


C. The king's house (11.2). 
C*. Amnon'‘s house (13:7). 


D. David sends for Bathsheba (11:3,4). 
D‘'. David sends for Tamar (13:7). 


E. David lies with Bathsheba (11:4). 
EE’. Amnon lies with Tamar (13:14). 


F. . Bathsheba returns to her home (11:4). 
F*, Tamar remains in Absalom's house. 
(13:20). 


G. The murderer (David) requests that the victim (Uriah) be brought to 
him (11:6). . 
G‘, The murderer (Absalom) requests that the victim (Amnon) be 
brought to him (13:26). 
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The victim (Uriah) is made drunk (11:13). 
H'. The victim (Amnon) is made drunk (13:28). 


The murder is accomplished with the help of a third party (11:14-17). 
I'. The murder is accomplished with the help of a third party 
(13:28,29). 


The death of Uriah is accomplished only with the death of many other 
valiant men (11:17). 
J*.. Amnon is slain and a rumor spreads that the rest of David's 
sons are killed (13:30). 


David is informed of the death by a third party (11:18ff.); there is 
an allusion to his overreaction (11:20,21). 
K', David is informed of the death by a third party (13:30ff.); 
there is an allusion to his overreaction (13:31-33). 


David tells Joab, "Do not let this thing be evil in your sight” 


. (11:25). 


L'. Jonadab tells David, “Do not let my lord the king take the 
report to heart" (13:33). 


After a period of mourning, David takes Bathsheba as wife (11:26,27). 


M', After a period of mourning, David longs for Absolaom (13:37, 
39). 


The Lord sends Nathan to David (12:1). 
N'. Joab sends the woman of Tekoa to David (14:1ff.). 


Nathan relates a fictitious tale which tricks the king into passing 
judgment upon himself (11:1-7). 
O‘, The Tekoite relates a fictitious tale which tricks the king 
into passing judgment upon himself (14:4-17). 


David acknowledges that he is in the wrong (11:13). 
P'. David acknowledges that he is in the wrong (14:21). 


Although David is forgiven, he must still bear a penalty: the death 
of his child (12:14-23). 
Q‘. Although Absalom is forgiven, he must still bear a penalty: 
restricted freedom (14:23~28). 


Final reconciliation of all parties (12:24-25). 
R'. Final reconciliation of all parties (14:29-33). 


(2 Sam. 11,1--12.25; 13.1--14.33) 


And even within this elaborate parallel one may see a structure 


reminiscent of, say, the chiasm of the Lukan journey. 
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A. Amnon is in love with Tamar his sister (verses 1-2). 
B. Jonadab intervenes (verses 3-5). 
C. Tamar comes to Amnon and bakes bread for him (verses 6-9a). 


D. Amonon commands his servants to leave him alone with 
Tamar (verse 9b). 


E. Amnon commands Tamar to come lie with him; she re- 
fuses and pleads with him but to no avail (verses 


F. Amnon rapes Tamar, and his love for her turns to 
hate (verses 14b-15a). 


E', Amnon commands Tamar to get out; she pleads with 
him but to no avail (verses 15b-16). 


D',. Amnon calls his servant back and orders him to lock 
Tamar out (verse 17). 


C', Tamar leaves with gestures of mourning (verses 18-19). 
B*. Absolom intervenes (verse 10). 
A‘. Absolom hates Admnon for having raped Tamar (verses 21-22). 
(2 Sam. 13.1-22) 


George Ridout, “Prose Compositional Techniques in the Succession Narra- 
tive" (Ph.D. dissertation, Graduate Theological Union, Berkeley, Calif., 
1971), pp. 50-51. Sam Meier summarizes these and a number of other par- 
allels in “The Historiography of Samuel,” Unpublished Master's thesis, 
Dallas Theological Seminary, 1977. | 

New Testament examples of balance that corresponds to the shorter 
examples in Luke-Acts may be found, among other places, in the beginning 
of John. 

In the opening chapters of John‘s Gospel, it seems transparent that 
his literary structure revolves around a sequence of four couplets: two 
public events (2:1-11; 2:13-22); two private conversations (3:1-21; 
4:1-26); two conversations with disciples--John the Baptist with his 
(3:22-36) and Christ with His (4:27-38)--each neatly following one of the 
two private conversations; and two miracles of healing (4:46-54; 5:1-9). 
Furthermore, the literary structure is seen to be deliberate because of 
the obvious comparison and contrasts within each of the four couplets. 
In the two public events, one sees (a) grace at a social event in one, 
and (b) truth at a religious event in the other. In the two conversa- 
tions, one sees (a) a man at the top of social status seeking Christ by 
night, and (b) a woman at the bottom of social status sought by Christ 
at midday. In the two conversations with the disciples, one sees (a) 
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The Bearing of Theological Themes upon the Interpretation 


The evidence for Adam typology in the temptation account is not 
greatly increased by a consideration of Lukan theology. For, strictly 
speaking, no general theological theme can demand so particular a 
typology in so particular a place. But two theological themes of Luke 
do, nevertheless, confirm the likelihood of such a typology, because 


they would harmonize so well with it. 


The significance of certain themes for Adam typology in the temptation 


account 

The two themes are relative universalism in comparison to Matthew 
and Mark, and his stress on individuals and their importance. And these 
would harmonize, of course, with the Adam typology because Adam's rela- 
tionship to the entire world would nicely typify Jesus‘ relationship to 
the entire world, and, at the same time, the imputation of so great an 
effect to the single individual Adam would correspond well to the impor- 
tance in general Luke attributes to the individual, and the importance 
in particular he attributes to the single individual Jesus. — 

Although the implications of these themes for Adam typology in 
the temptation account are not always drawn, and depend in reality more 


upon one's prior evaluation of evidence for that typology, the two simple 


John the Baptist directing his disciples to belief in Christ, not him- 
self, and (b) Christ directing His disciples to growth in Him, not ano-~- 
ther. In the two miracles, one sees (a) a miracle with Christ not pre- 
sent for a man at the top of social status, and (b) a miracle with 
Christ present for a man at the bottom of social status. 

So Luke was indeed not alone in his use of architectonic balance, 
but, of course, few used it as extensively as he. 
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themes themselves are practically beyond dispute. So whereas the sig- 
nificance of the themes may be in part debated, the fact of their exis- 
tence is practically beyond dispute. 

In fact, both of these themes are so widely accepted that it 
would be almost presumptious to believe this subsection could present a 
better summary of them than has already been done by certain New Testa~ 
ment scholars elsewhere. 

In appealing to these aforementioned particular summaries, it 
is worth observing, however, that the universalism in Luke is one that 
accents both outreach to Gentiles in contrast to Jewish exclusivism 
and also outreach to the despised in contrast to self-righteous smug- 
ness.” And both of these aspects would help explain the presence of 
Adam typology in Luke. For the descent from Adam could perhaps jus- 
tify in part the outreach to the despised by suggesting that "righteous" 
and “unrighteous" alike share in the consequences of Adam’s sin. And, 
of course, it could justify the outreach to Gentiles by the attention it 


draws to Adam as head of the entire human race, and more particlarly 


the head of the Gentile era of the genealogy. 


The evidence for universalism in Luke 
The evidence for Luke's greater universalism has been lucidly 


summarized by Prof. Reicke: 


1). Guthrie, New Testament Introduction 3rd ed. (Downers Grove, 
I1ll., 1971), 90-3. 


2Pitzmyer, 91. 
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1. It is generally acknowledged that Luke exhibits a more universal 
perspective than the other Synoptists. He has a strong interest in 
the whole of mankind as well as in insignificant individuals. 

a. Thus in 2.1, he makes the tax enrollment ordered by Caesar 
Augustus apply to all the world and in the song of Simeon in 2:32. 
introduces the idea of salvation for all nations. Jesus’ ancestry 
is traced back in 3:38 not just to Abraham as in Matthew but to Adam 
and God himself. As early as the first appearance of Jesus in 
Galilee, 4:14, the report concerning him went out through all the 
surrounding country. The question of whether Jesus was sent only 
to Jews or to Gentiles as well is never discussed, as it is in 
Matthew and Mark in the conversation with the Syro-Phoenician woman 
(lacking in Luke). In addition to the Twelve, Luke in 10:1 makes 
the Master send out seventy or seventy-two disciples (there are 
variant readings), corresponding to the number of nations in the 
world listed in Gen. 10:1-32 (the Hebrew and Greek texts differ in 
their total). Finally, the risen Christ. declares that the gospel is 
to be preached to all nations, 24:47. 

b. In addition, Jesus shows in Luke a particular interest in 
such individuals and groups as were despised by the Jews and by 
society in general. Among these we find women (1:42; 7:12, 37; 
8:1-3; 10:38-42; 13:11-16; 15:8; 18:3-5; 23:27, 49, 55 f.; 2431, 
10), sinners and outcasts (7:37; 15:1-32), Samaritans (9:55; 10:33; 
17:16), and publicans (18:9-14; 19:1-10). Jesus sides with the 
poor rather than the rich (6:20, 24; 11:41; 12:15-21, 33; 16:9, 19, 
31). 

Numerous other features which need not be catalogued here con- 
firm the contrast between this universalism of Luke and the relative 
exclusiveness of Matthew and Mark. Luke, in comparison with the 
other Synoptists, has not only extended the perspective of redemp- 
tive history backward in time but also outward ‘in space, since in 
his Gospel the work and teaching of Jesus more emphatically break 
through the confines of Judaism than in the others. 


In discussing Luke's first public appearance by Jesus after the 
baptism and temptation accounts, Prof. Reicke further demonstrates how 
early in Luke the mission to the Gentiles is stressed. 


After recording the baptism and tempations, Luke writes that the 
Holy Spirt drove Jesus into Galilee in order to preach in the syna- 
gogues (4:14, 15), and as quickly as possible thereafter he de- 
scribes the appearance of the Master in the synagogue at Nazareth 
(4:16-30). When he opens the book to read he finds the passage 
in Isaiah which speaks of the giving of God's Spirit, the anointing, 


15 Reicke, The Gospel of Luke. Trans. by R. Mackenzie (Rich- 
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and the preaching of salvation, and he declares that this Scripture 
has there and then been fulfilled. Finding no response among his 
own people who fail to recognize a prophet from their own town, 
Jesus goes on to take two examples from the salvation history of 
the Old Testament to prove that even in former days the grace and 
help of God were at times taken from the Jews and given instead to 
the Gentiles. Elijah, for instance, helped a Phoenician widow and 
Elisha a Syrian officer, so that even in the period of the old cove- 
nant, Phoenicia and Syria were divinely chosen areas for mission. 
- » e The implication of the Nazareth account is that Jesus, as the 
passage from Isaiah has shown, is a prophet anointed by God, that 
because of the eschatological situation, this prophet is of far 
greater significance than Elijah and Elisha, and that because of the 
unbelief of the Jews, he is then forced to offer salvation to other 
nations. This stirs up a popular riot in Nazareth, and Jesus’ own 
countrymen put him out of the city. 

Thus according to Luke the mission to the Gentiles became a 
leading principle for Jesus as early as the occasion of his first 
sermon. This was not due to any universalist theory about the unity 
of mankind or the abolition of racial antagonisms but was a practi- 
cal consequence of the Jews’ lack of belief. Jesus, according to 
Luke, justifies his attitude exclusively by quotations from the Old 
Testament. God caused Isaiah to utter this prophecy with reference 
to Jesus’ preaching, and the prophets Elijah and Elisha to act ty- 
pologically with reference to his mission. 


Although a discussion of intended readership is normally re- 
served for places other than theology summaries, the clear indications 
of Luke's audience in general offers further evidence of relatively uni- 
versalistic tendencies in Luke. For as is well-known, Luke designs his 
Gospel more for a Gentile audience than a Jewish one. 

Fitzmyer summarizes this evidence well. 

His elimination of materials from his sources, "Mk" or "Q," 

that are predominantly Jewish preoccupations (e.g. in the Sermon on 
the Plain--where most of the matter in the antitheses of Matt. 5: 
21-48 disappears; or the details about Jewish ritual purity and 
piety; or the controversy about what is clean or unclean, Mark 
7:1-23) are best explained by this Gentile Christian destination of 
his writings. Certain items in the stories or the sayings of Jesus 


are best regarded as Lucan redactional modifications, adjusting a 
Palestinian tradition to a non-Jewish Hellenistic situation (e.g. 


lipia., 65-6. 
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Luke 5:19; cf. Mark 2:4; Luke 6:48-49; cf. Matt. 7:24-27). Simi- 
larly, the substitution of Greek names for Hebrew or Aramaic names 
or titles: kyrios, "Lord," or epistatés, “teacher,” for rabbi/ 
rabbouni (Luke 18:41; cf. Mark 10:51; Luke 9:33; cf. Mark 9:5); 
kranion, "Skull," for Golgotha (Luke 23:33; cf. Mark 15:22); 
zZelotes, "zealot," for Kananaios (Luke 6:15; cf. Mark 3:18); his 
occasional substitution of nomikos, "lawyer," for grammateus, 
"Scribe" (Luke 10:25; cf. Mark 12:28; Luke 11:52; cf. Matt. 23:13). 
His interest in Gentile Christians is likewise responsible for his 
tracing of Jesus’ genealogy back to Adam and God (and not just to 
David or Abraham, as in Matthew). Most of Luke's quotations from 
the OT are derived from the Greek version, the so-called LXX (at 
times with some redactional modification). Finally, his use of the 
term, "Judea," at times in the generic sense of Palestine as a 
whole (1:5; 4:44; 6:17; 7:17; 23:5; Acts 2:9; 10:37), suggests that 
he wrote with non-Palestinians in mind. 


So Luke's universalism is evident not only from his relatively 
greater stress on outreach to the despised and to the Gentiles, but also 
from the likely hypothesis that his Gospel was specifically fashioned 


for a Gentile audience. 


The evidence for stress on individuals and their importance 


His stress on individuals and their importance is also clear. 
For example, whereas the parables cited by Matthew normally focus on the 
kingdom, the parables recorded by Luke focus upon individuals. And in 
his narrative Luke gives not only the fullest descriptions of those per- 
sons who are mentioned in the other Gospels, but also presents persons 
passed over by the other Gospel writers. 

Luke skillfully brought to the stage of his history people like 
the priest Zacharias, the cousins Elizabeth and Mary, the sisters Mary 


and Martha, the tax-collector Zaccheus, the disappointed Cleopas, and 


leitzmyer, 58. 
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many others. He did not confine description to men either. Thirteen 
times he spoke of women not mentioned in the other Gospels. Luke was 


indeed interested in individuals.! 


The conclusion from these themes in Luke 

So Luke's universalism and stress on individuals and their im- 
portance is amply supported. And whereas these themes do not demand 
Adam typology in the temptation account, they certainly provide a theo- 


logical climate in which such typology would be likely. 


The Bearing of Distinctive Details in the Account 
upon the Interpretation 


The purpose of this subsection is to set forth ‘the relationship 


louthrie, 90-3. 


zone might well argue that not only Lukan theological themes but 
Pauline themes as well must be considered, since Paul was Luke's com- 
panion and perhaps his mentor. And therefore perhaps Luke was following 
the lead of Paul in Romans 5.12-21; 1 Cor. 15.20-23 in developing Adam 
typology in the Gospel. 

But to thoroughly study the relationship of Pauline theology to 
Lukan theology and to establish tendencies and percentages, unity and 
diversity and so forth, however fruitful, simply goes beyond the scope 
of this limited study. 

However, even if this study does not seek to gain supporting 
evidence from Paul, but simply establishes Adam typology on other 
grounds, then it is certainly justifiable to say that. it appears Luke 
was indeed likely under the influence of Paul in the development of the 
Adam typology. 

It is worth mentioning in passing that Luke's expression of sal- 
vation as “through grace," (Acts 15.11) unto forgiveness (Acts 10.43) 
and life (Acts 11.18), linked with inheritance (Acts 20.32); his recog- 
nition of Christians as members of the body of Christ (Acts 9.5) and his 
highly developed theology of the Spirit, in contrast to Matthew and 
Mark, all touch upon dominant, sometimes distinctive, themes in Pauline 
theology as well. 
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of distinctive details in Luke's account to the overall interpretation 
that has been given it. In order to do this, comparisons must first be 
made with Matthew's account. This will reveal the details distinctive 
to both Luke and Matthew. And then the significance of the details dis- 
tinctive to Luke may be examined to determine their bearing on his temp- 
tation account. 

This initial comparison to reveal the distinctive details has 
already been done, of course, in the subsection corresponding to this 
one in the analysis of Matthew. And Matthew's distinctive details were 
then investigated to determine their significance for his temptation 
account. But in order to remove the need to: turn back continually to 
that earlier subsection, the verses will again be placed side by side. 
Then the significance of Luke's distinctive details will be discussed. 

As with Matthew, so with Luke, however, it is not eiseseed nor 
necessary that every distinctive detail positively reinforce the Adam 
typology given to his account. Some details may no doubt be attributed 
merely to Lukan style. Others may simply conform to other literary or 
theological themes in Luke. But some may indeed reinforce the Adam 
typology governing the account, and thereby confirm that as the proper 


interpretation. 


The significance of distinctive details in the introduction to the 


account 


The introductions to the accounts begin as follows: 


liuke 1.15, 41, 47; Acts 2.4; 48.8, 31; 9.17; 13.9. Dupont, 45. 
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Matt. 4:1: tote ho TIesous anéchthé eis ten eremon hypo tou 
pneumatos peirasth@nai hypo tou diabolou 
Lk. 4:1 Iesous de pl@rés pneumatos hagiou hypestrepsen apo tou 


Iordanou, kai @geto en to pneumati en te eremo 


Luke's de rather than tote seems inconsequential, and his plérés 
pneumatos hagiou is simply a typical Lukan expression, with the addition 
of hagiou solidifying the integration of the temptation account with the 
baptism where the "Spirit" is also modified by “Holy.™ 

More importantly, perhaps, are Luke's alterations of several 
things whose presence in Matthew confirmed the Israel typology there or 
suggested individual typology within that: Luke's choice of en over 
hypo; the choice of @geto over an@échthé; the omission altogether of 
peirasthénai. Each of these choices was a movement away from stress 
on Israel typology.* 

It is not quite as clear, however, how these choices would be a 
movement toward Adam typology. But they are closer to that. The inter- 
nal leading suggested by en” conforms more to Adam's experience than 
the external leading suggested by hypo. The &geto, reflecting a dis- 
tinctively Pauline expression of the Spirit, > both brings Jesus closer 


to Adam's pre-fall experience as a spiritual man, and in linking Luke to 


Ithe analysis of these three details in the analysis of distinc- 
tive details in Matthew showed their contribution to a typology of 
Israel. 


-nupont, 46; Marshall, 169. 


3¢rundmann, 115. 
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Paul, makes more likely a reflection of other Pauline themes such as the 
typology of Adam. And, of course, the minimizing of Moses typology by 
replacement of anéchthe would prevent detraction from Adam typology if 
it is present. 


’ 


The introductions to the accounts continue as follows. 


Matt. 4.2: kai nésteusas hemeras tesserakonta kai tesserakonta 
nyktas hysteron epeinasen. 

Lk. 4.2: hémeras tesserakonta peirazomenos hypo diabolou. kai 

ouk ephagen ouden en tais hémerais ekeinais, kai 


suntelestheisdn aut6n epeinasen. 


Luke's suntelestheisOn autOn epeinasen instead of Matthew's 
husteron epeinasen is at least an increase in clarity. A greater sig- 
nificance for this difference is not readily apparent. 

But, once again, some differences represent a movement away from 
stress on Israel typology or development of that in individuals repre- 
senting Israel: Luke's choice of ouk ephagen ouden over Matthew's 
nesteusas; his omission of Matthew's “kad tesserakonta nyktas; his 
overall emphasis on the peirazomenos and not the ouk ephagen ouden 
during the forty-day period. Each of these differences in Luke reflect 
indifference to the Israel typology. 

But, again, it is not crystal clear how these changes reflect 
an interest in Adam typology. The omission of nésteusas, however, 
does make it more easily conform to the experience of Adam, who 


simply “ate nothing" of the forbidden fruit for a while, rather than 
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engage in the religious practice of fasting. And it is perhaps not 
without significance that Luke's word for eating is phagd, the same 
word used in the LXX six times in Genesis 3.1-6. For Luke could have 
used esthid or some other word for eating, or simply said Jesus was 
fasting. 

But, furthermore, the omission of the kai tesserakonta nyktas, 
in minimizing a focus on Moses and Elijah, more clearly allows the 
possibility of Adam in the typology. But perhaps most significant of 
all is Luke's description of the devil's testing as occurring not merely 
at the end of the forty days but throughout it. For this begins a series 
of differences which contribute to a much more prominent role of Satan 
in Luke's account. And that would, of course, havasnie more with 
Adam's than Israel's experience, for Satan was certainly more visibly 


prominent in Genesis 3 than in the Exodus wanderings. 


The significance of distinctive details in the first temptation 


The beginning of the first temptation is recorded as follows. 


Matt. 4.3: kai proselthon ho peirazon eipen autd6 ei hyios ei 
tou theou, eipe hina hoi lithoi hoytoi artoi 
genontai. 

Lk. 4.3:  eipen de auto ho diabolos, ei hyios at tou theou, eipe 

td litho hina genetai artos. 

The simplicity of Luke's eipen de auto ho diabolos rather than 


Matthew's kai proselthdn ho peiraz6on eipen reflects both Lukan style 
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in contrast to Matthew's, + and if this study has understood Matthew's 
words correctly, also less interest by Luke in this particular case to 
link the devil to his human agents. 

The primary difference in these verses, however, lay in Matthew's 
plural and Luke's’ singular of lithos. The many explanations’ for 
Matthew's plural have already been given. And it was concluded, against 
majority opinion unfortunately, that a very likely reason for his plural 
was the harmony of the image of a bread-filled wilderness with typology 
of Israel and Moses. 

If this is true, it seems inadequate to explain Luke’s singular 
as simply a change “in the interest of plausibility,"? as if it were a 
correction of a peculiar or misunderstood plural in the original tradi- 
tion. In the interest of his governing typology, Matthew was discovered 
in both obvious and subtle detail to conform his account more closely to 
Israel's experience. It seems just as likely in the interest of Luke's 
governing typology he has by obvious and even subtle detail of a singu- 
lar "lithos" conformed his account to Adam's experience as well. For 
Jesus as an individual and as the new Adam would be tempted by a single 
loaf, as was his precursor tempted by a single tree. 


Jesus’ response to this temptation is recorded as_ follows. 


Matt. 4.4; ho de apokritheis eipen, gegraptai ouk ep arto mono 


Ithe evidence for this was given in the analysis of distinctive 
details in Matthew. 


2Pitzmyer, 515. 
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zesetai ho anthr6pos, all’ epi panti rémati ekporeuo- 
meno dia stomatos theou 
Lk. 4.4: kai apekrithe pros auton ho Iésous, gegraptai hoti ouk 


ep arto mono zesetai ho anthropos 


The primary difference is obviously Luke's omission of the second 
part of the quotation as it appears in Matthew. Part of this may no 
doubt be explained by Luke's emphasis on physical bread in the travel 
narrative. For the second half of the quotation in Matthew might lend 
itself to the suggestion that "spiritual" bread minimizes the need for 
physical bread. Without that quotation it is perhaps clearer that. man 
does indeed live by bread in part. 

But one should also notice that Luke's omission of part of the 
quotation found in Matthew continues a series of details that maximizes 
the role and words of Satan, and correspondingly minimizes the words of 
Jesus. And to the extent that this continues even further, to that 
extent the account is shifted in the direction of conformity to the 


experience of Adam, in which the role of Satan was so prominent. 


The significance of the distinctive detals in the second temptation 


The beginning of the second temptation is recorded as follows. 


Matt. 4.8-9: palin paralambanei auton ho diabolos eis oros 
hypselon lian kai deiknusin auto pasas tas 


basileias tou kosmou kai ten doxan auton. (9) kai 
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eipen auto, tauta soi panta ddsd ean pesdn pros- 
kun@sés moi. 

Lk. 4.5-7: kai anagag6n auton edeixen auto pasas tas basileias 
tés oikoumenes en stigmé chronou (6) kai eipen auto 
ho diabolos soi ddso tén exousian tautén hapasan kai 
tGén doxan autdn hoti emoi paradedotai kai G ean 
thelo didomi auten (7) su oun ean proskynésés endopion 


emou estai sou pasa. 


At least one difference in Luke may possibly be explained only 
as conformity to Iukan vocabulary. For his oikoumenés instead of 
Matthew's kosmos is simply in accordance with Luke's frequent use of 
that word (Luke 2.1; 21.26; Acts 11.28; 17.6, 31; 19.27; 24.5). 

But his kai anagag6n auton and en stigme chronou instead of 
Matthew's palin paralambanei auton . . . eis oros hypsélon lian has 
Slightly more significance. It is often explained as Luke'’s concern for 
plausibility, since in a vision in a moment of time, but not from any 
literal mountain, one might see all the kingdoms of the world. But 
that explanation fails to address the anagagon, which suggests move- 
ment upward, nor does it seek to integrate this change with the other 
changes in Luke, and particularly his choice of sequence in the second 


and third temptations. 


twallem Anschein nach entspringt diese Richtigstellung weniger 
dem Bediirfnis, den wunderbaren Charakter des Geschehens zu unterstreich- 
en, als dem Wunsch, nicht von einem Berg reden zu missen, von dem aus 
man die ganze Erde iiberschauen kann.” Dupont, 56, 
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It, therefore, seems more likely that this distinctive detail of 
Luke simply harmonizes with the particular nature of Luke's dramatic 
build-up in the temptation sequence. For one widely accepted reason for 
the Lukan sequence is its climax, like the Gospel as a whole, in Jerusa- 
lem. * In order to build geographically to this conclusion, Luke must 
have progressive movement upward from the wilderness in the anagagon, 
and not distract from the progressive journey upward to Jerusalem by 
ascent to the oros hypsélon lian. The anagagon is, moreover, a care- 
ful choice of a word to describe movement up to Jerusalem, for it has 
already been used in Luke to describe his parents “taking him up" to 
Jerusalem (Lk. 2.22). Luke thus offers in the temptation account a sec- 
ond anticipation of Jesus' own long journey to Jerusalem. And he does 
so in part by departing from Matthew not only by the sequence of the 
temptations but by his description of the setting of the offer of all 
the kingdoms of the earth. 

But Luke's omission of the oros hypsélon lian serves another 
purpose as well. For it joins other Lukan changes which once again show 
a lack of interest in developing Israel typology. The omission of the 
high mountain, for example, removes one of Matthew's clearest pointers 
to Moses typology. His emphasis on exousia in this second temptation 
turns attention away from the riches and idolatry which were the focus 
of Israel's test and the emphasis of Matthew, and relates the temptation 


more to an offer of political authority. Then, most importantly, the 
1ipid., 63-7; Fitzmyer, 164-71; Ernst, 163; Leaney, 114. 


2pDupont, 52-4, 56. 
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Lukan sequence upsets the precise conformity not only to the commands of 
the Shema but to the Exodus order of the temptations of Israel. 

So Luke again clearly moves away from the development of Israel 
typology. But again one must ask if, at the same time, Luke shows a 
shift toward Adam typology, and not, for example, simply a shift toward 
the centrality of Jerusalem. 

One must bear in mind, however, that multiple purposes may be 
served by the same detail. Matthew's conclusion with the temptation to 
idolatry on the mountain top, for example, not only concluded dramatic 
build-up in a number of ways, contributed to the typology of Moses, and 
anticipated the farewell address to the disciples on the mountain, but 
it also conformed precisely to the commands of the Shema, and most im- 
portantly, to the sequence of Israel's temptations in Exodus. 

So it is quite possible that distinctive details in Luke not 
only harmonize with Lukan themes, such as his movement toward Jerusalen, 
but also cotribute to the suggestion of Adam typology in the account. 

All of the details which move away from Israel typology certainly 
contribute again by at least not distracting from Adam typology, if it 
is present. Satan's offer in twenty-eight words in contrast to Matthew's 
eight continues the series of details that maximizes the role of Satan 
and minimizes the words of Jesus, and therefore brings the prominence of 
Satan more into conformity with his prominence in the temptation of Adam 


and Eve. 


lcundary explains the longer words of Satan as a characteristic 
of Lukan composition which frequently introduces causal explanations as 
in 6.19b; 8.34; 9.38, and 11.18. But to make this the entire reason for 
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Perhaps more significantly, the special emphasis by Satan on the 
political authority that he possessed and his right to give it to whom- 
soever he wishea,- would draw attention to the occasion in which he 
gained that dominion over the earth, according to the New Testament un- 
derstanding of Genesis 3. And, if so, it would, of course, draw atten- 
tion to the account of Adam's testing in paradise. 

The sequence of the Lukan temptations may, along with their con- 
formity to the centrality of Jerusalem, also possibly contribute to 
closer conformity of the account to the temptation of Adam and Eve. For 
if the Lukan sequence harmonized better than the Matthean sequence with 
either the development of the temptation in Genesis 3.1-5 or the summary 
of the temptation in Genesis 3.6, then it would suggest again that Luke 
was seeking to shift focus not only away from Israel typology but also 
toward Adam typology. 

In order to achieve the most favorable comparisons for Matthew 
and Luke with the development of the temptation in Genesis 3.1-5, the 
stages of that temptation have been differently conceived to best con- 
form with each Gospel. A bit of personal “targumizing™ has also been 
added to the descriptions of the temptations in each Gospel in order to 
suggest how Matthew or Luke may have imagined the correlation. 


The Lukan correlations would be as follows. 


the additional length would perhaps be an oversight of the pervasive ten- 
dency of Luke to lengthen the words of Satan and abbreviate the words of 
Jesus in the account. 


1p i temyer observes that "to anyone I please I can give it" is an 
old legal formula .expressing complete dominion and is found in Aramaic 
legal documents. Fitzmyer, 516. 
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. (1) The development of the temptation 


Luke 4.3-12 


First test: "turn this stone into 
a loaf“; "Has the God who said, 
‘You are my Son,‘ also said, 
‘You shall not eat'?" 


Second test: “Worship me and I will 
give you all the kingdoms of the 
world." 


(?] 


Third test: "Leap from the pinnacle 
of the temple and God will deli- 
ver you from death": "You will 
not die .. . be like God and 
control your own, destiny." 


Genesis 3.1-5 


First stage: serpent: “Indeed, has 
God said, ‘You shall not eat 
from any tree of the garden'?" 


Second stage: Eve: “From the fruit 
of the trees of the garden we 
May eat, but from the fruit of 
the tree which is in the middle 
of the garden, God has_ said, 
‘You shall not eat from it or 
touch it, lest you die.‘" 


Third stage: serpent: "You surely 
shall not die! For God knows 
that in the day you eat from it 
your eyes will be opened, and 
you will be like God, knowing 
good and evil." 


(2) The summary of the temptation 


Luke 4.3-12 
First prize: forbidden bread 


Second prize: kingdoms of the 
world 


Third prize: acclaim of Jerusalem 


Genesis 3.6 
First incentive: "good for food" 


Second incentive: 
eyes" 


“delight to the 


Third incentive; “desirable to make 
one wise" 


The Matthean correlations would be as follows: 


(1) The development of the temptation 


Matthew 4,3-10 


First test: “turn these stones 
into loaves": "Has the God who 
said, "You are my Son,' also 
said, ‘You shall not eat'?" 


Genesis 3.1-5 


First stage: serpent: "Indeed, has 
God said, ‘You shall not eat 
from any tree of the garden‘?" 
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Second test: “leap from the pin- Second stage: serpent: "You surely 
nacle of the temple and God shall not die." 
will deliver you from death": 
"You will not die." 


Third test: “Worship me and I will Third stage: serpent: "For God 


give you all the kingdoms of knows that in the day you eat 
the world": "Be like God in from it your eyes will be 
your kingdom.” opened, and you will be like 


God, knowing good and evil." 


(2) The summary of the temptation 


Matthew 4.3-10 Genesis 3.6 
First prize: forbidden bread First incentive: “good for food" 
Second prize: acclaim of Jerusalem Second incentive: “delight to the 
eyes" 
Third prize: kingdoms of world Third incentive: “desirable to make 
one wise" 


The correlations with the Lukan sequence are certainly not flaw- 
less. It is difficult, for example, to see a precise correlation between 
the second temptation in Luke and the second stage in the development 
of the tempation in Genesis 3.1-5, unless the stages are perhaps recon- 
structed in a more advantageous manner than is readily apparent. Also, 
the correlation between the third prize in the Lukan sequence and the 
third incentive in Genesis 3.6 is not immediately obvious, although it 
is possible that the leap from the temple and the desire to be wise might 
both be motivated by a common pride that desires acclaim from one's 
peers, and by a common conformity to the classification of sins as the 
lust of the flesh (the bread), the lust of the eyes (the kingdoms), and 
the pride of life (the acclaim from the leap or the wisdom from the 


fruit). 
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Although the Lukan sequence has difficulties, however, the 
Matthean sequence does aS well. For although an interesting parallelism 
emerges, it is true, in the correlation between the Matthean sequence 
and the development of the temptation in Genesis 3.1-5, one cannot be 
Sure that the three stages of that development have been accurately con- 
ceived. But, more importantly, the three incentives to sin in the sum- 
mary of the temptation in Genesis 3.6 are clear in their sequence, and 
with these the Lukan sequence seems .to harmonize slightly better than 
Matthew's. For as the following comparative chart reveals, only the 
first and third prizes of Matthew may easily harmonize with Genesis 3.6, 
whereas all of Luke's prizes would. For the worldwide kingdom shown to 
Jesus, not the acclaim of Jerusalem, is better conceived as “a delight 


to the eyes." 


Genesis 3.6 Matthew 4.3-10 Luke 4.3-12 
good for food forbidden bread forbidden bread 
delight to the eyes acclaim of Jerusalem kingdoms of the world 
desirable to make kingdoms of the world acclaim of Jerusalem 


one wise (pride?) 


The sequence of the Lukan temptations thus represents a slight 
shift toward Adam typology, for it not only disregards the precise corre- 
lation with Israel's temptations in Exodus 16, 17, and 32, but it con- 
forms slightly better to the summary of the temptation of Adam and Eve 
in Genesis 3.6. 

The reply of Jesus to this second temptation is recorded as 


follows: 
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Matt. 4.10: tote legei auto ho Ié@sous hypage, satana, gegraptai 
gar kyrion ton theon sou proskunéseis kyrion ton 


theon sou kai aut6dO mono latreuseis. 


Lk. 4.8: kai apokritheis ho Iesous eipen autd gegraptai pros- 


kynéseis kyrion ton theon sou kai autd mond latreuseis. 


Two of the differences are apparently only stylistic: Luke's 
kai instead of tote and his apokritheis . . . eipen instead of legei 
simply conforms to his stylistic tendencies instead of Matthew's, as was 
previously demonstrated. 

But two other differences continue the tendency to maximize the 
role and words of Satan and minimize the words of Jesus. For Luke omits 
the forceful rebuke of Satan with the hypage, satana, and fails to 
add it at the end of the temptations, and he omits the gar preceding 
gegraptai which would stress the relationship of Jesus‘ obedience to 
the law. Both of these differences present Satan in a brighter light 
and Jesus in a weaker one, and it continues the lengthening of Satan's 
words, and the shortening of Jesus’, but it also more closely conforms 


the account to the account of Adam and Eve wherein Satan, not Adam or 


Eve, had the dominant role in greater dialogue and greater control. 


The significance of distinctive details in the third temptation 


Matt. 4.5-6: tote paralambanei auton ho diabolos eis tén hagian 


polin, kai est@sen auton epi to pterygion tou 
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hierou, kai legei autd. (6) ei hyios ei tou theou, 
bale seauton kat6d gegraptai gar hoti tois angelois 
autou enteleitai peri sou kai epi cheir&n arousin 


se, mé@pote proskopseés pros lithon ton poda sou. 


Lk. 4.9-11: @gagen de auton eis Ierousalem kai estésen epi to 
pterygion tou hierou, kai eipen aut6d, ei hyios ei 
tou theou, bale seauton enteuthen kato, (10) geg- 
raptai gar hoti tois angelois autou enteleitai peri 
sou tou diaphylaxai se, (11) kai hoti epi cheiron 
arousin se, mepote proskopsés pros lithon ton poda 


sou. 


One difference may be purely stylistic: Luke's enteuthen kato 
instead of Matthew's simple kato. For Luke adds the enteuthen without 
parallel again in Luke 13.31. 

Another difference may be explained by previous development of 
the temptation account: the ho diabolos as only implicit in Luke 
but explicit in Matthew. This is likely because Matthew, for his own 
reasons, has first entitled Satan as ho peirazGn and therefore wishes 
to introduce the more customary title, "the devil." 

Other differences, however, seem to reflect not only Lukan style 
but Lukan purpose: his choice of egagen de auton instead of tote 
paralambanei auton ho diabolos and his addition of diaphylaxai se to 
the quotation of Psalm 91. In part, of course, these are stylistic 


differences. For it was previously demonstrated that Matthew's tote 
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and paralambanei were characteristic of his Gospel, and one might add 
that Luke’s @gagen conforms to the vocabulary tendencies of his Gospel 
as well, occurring thirteen times in Luke but only four times in Matthew. 

But these differences conform as well to Matthew's tendency to 
elevate Jesus, for it was mentioned that paralambano may confer a royal 
dignity upon the one escorted to the holy city. And conversely, Luke's 
@égagen places Satan in a superior position, for it places Jesus under 
Satan's leadership just as the @gagen in the Spirit's leading in Luke 
4.1 placed Jesus under Satan's leadership. Luke's addition of diaphy- 
laxia se" also contributes to the. greater role given to Satan, for it 
continues the comparative lengthening of his words, and abbreviating of 
Jesus’ words. And, of course, the greater role of Satan enhances the 
correspondence with Genesis 3.1-6 and typology of Adam. 

One last difference seems best explained simply by themes within 
each Gospel itself: Luke's Ierousalém instead of Matthew's hagia 
polis. Matthew's expression may be linked to the only other time that 
phrase appears in the Gospels, Matthew 27. 51b-53. And Luke‘’s is no 
doubt linked to the centrality of Jerusalem in his Gospel, and the move- 
ment toward it not only in Jesus’ youth and temptations, but in his 
final journey to it in the heart of the Gospel. 


Jesus' response to the third temptation is recorded as follows: 


Matt. 4.7: ephé auto ho Iésous palin gegraptai, ouk ekpeiraseis 


kyrion ton theon sou. 
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Lk. 4.12: kai apokritheis eipen autd ho Iésous hoti eirétai ouk 


ekpeiraseis kurion ton theon sou. 


Luke's apokritheis eipen instead of Matthew's simple ephé has 
already been explained both by Matthew's occasional preference for 
this phrase, as well as the possible desire by Matthew to lay stress 
not on the introduction to Jesus’ words but on the words themselves. 

Luke's omission of palin and choice of eirétai over gegraptai 
continues to stress just the opposite, of course. For Matthew's 
palin emphasizes Jesus' continual appeal to Scripture, and Luke's 
eirétai actually minimizes Jesus’ appeal to Scripture. But .this, 
along with the general tendency in Luke to lengthen Satan's words and 
abbreviate those of Jesus, contributes to the greater role of Satan in 
the account and closer conformity to Adam typology. 

A comparison of Matthew's three successive introductory formulae 
with the three successive Lukan ones confirms Matthew's progressive 


stress upon the written word and Luke's progressive deemphasis of it. 


Matthew 4.4, 7, 10 Luke 4.4, 8, 12 
gegraptai gegraptai 
palin gegraptai gegraptai 
gar gegraptai eiretai 


This could perhaps be regarded as too subtle to be of consequence 


except for two things. It corresponds to evidence of a like nature that 
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Luke enhances the role of Satan not only by giving him a greater role 
but by giving Jesus a lesser one. 

And then the eirétai introducing Jesus' last quotation may even 
more directly suggest Adam typology. For eirétai occurs only here in 
all the New Testament as an introduction to ‘Scripture quotation. In 
light of not only its difference from Matthew but also its unprecedented 
function here, it is tempting to suppose that Luke has used it to bring 
his account into closer conformity to Genesis 3.1-6, for there it was 


quoted not what God had written, but what God had said. 


The significance of distinctive details in the conclusion of the account 


The conclusions to the account are recorded as follows: 


Matt. 4.11: tote aphiésin auton ho diabolos, kai idou angeloi 


proselthon kai diékonoun auto. 


Lk. 4.13: kai suntelesas panta peirasmon ho diabolos apeste ap' 


autou achri kairou. 


A number of differences have already been explained somewhat by 
authorial style and diction: Matthew's tote, idou, proselthon, and 
aphiésin were all shown to be characteristic of his Gospel. 

The later position of Luke's apesté instead of the forward 
position of Matthew's aphiésin contributes, however, to Luke's por- 
trayal of Satan as leaving on his own initiative instead of in response 


to the command of Jesus. And this portrayal of Satan by Luke continues, 
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of course, the relative prominence he gives to Satan throughout the 
account. That prominence is even heightened by the achri kairou, which 
are a prime example of Lukan foreshadowing.* 

Dupont describes their significance well: "Die zwei kleinen 
Worte, achri kairou, sind von schwerwiegender Bedeutung. Sie geniigen, 
um zu zeigen, dass Lukas in der Versuchungen das Vorspiel der Passion 
sieht. Dieser Zwischenfall soll die tiefe Bedeutung der Tragdéddie des 
Karfreitags erhellen, indem er zeigt, dass Jesus hier nicht allein mit 
den ihm feindlichen Menschen kampft, sondern mit dem Firsten der Fin- 
sternis in eigener Person."* So the achri kairou, like one purpose of 
the sequence of the temptations, anticipates the centrality of Jerusalem 
in the Gospel. 

But the greater role of Satan, to which achri kairou contri- 
butes but a part, also harmonizes with his greater role in Genesis 3.1-6. 
Luke's desire to shift attention toward that account and away from the 
Israel typology may be reflected by one final distinctive detail: his 
omission of the angels serving food to Jesus. For this detail suggested 


not only corporate Israel but individual Israel as well. 


The Conclusion that Jesus is the Last Adam 
It has thus been argued that in the temptation account Luke in- 
Cludes, but goes beyond, the typology of Israel and presents Jesus as 
the last Adam, and that he does so in several ways: by the typology of 
Adam elsewhere in Luke; by the genealogy which focused upon Adam, the 


lipia., 518. 


2pupont, 63. 
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son of God; by the architectonic pattern of balance which invites a 
comparison of Adam, the son of God, and Jesus, the son of God; by the 
theological themes of universalism and individual importance which pro- 
vide a theological context for this typology; and by distinctive details 
in the temptation account itself which shifted focus away from a typo- 


logy of Israel and toward a typology of Adam. 


The evidence from typology 


The typology of Adam elsewhere in Luke was found in the baptism 
and genealogy, aS well as in the promise of paradise to the thief. Both 
of these were deemed especially significant in Luke: the former, because 
they were so closely integrated with the temptation account itself that 
it seemed reasonable to expect Adam typology to continue from them into 
the temptation account; the latter, because although spatially somewhat 
removed from the temptation, its passion story context proceeded so 
directly from the temptation account that it also seemed reasonable to 
expect Adam typology to have preceded it in the temptation account. So 
the baptism and genealogy anticipated the presence of Adam typology in 
the temptation account; the promise to the thief would seem to confirm 
it. 

A typology of Adam was also suggested as possible in Paul's 
Areopagus speech. In this speech Paul spoke of one man from whom all 
others descended and one man by whom all others would be judged. Whether 
this is fully typical or not, it is at least a theological basis for 


Adam-Jesus typology. 
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The evidence from the genealogy 


The genealogy of Luke offered both primary and secondary evidence 
for the Adam tyology. The primary evidence was found in Adam's desig- 
nation as son of God. The fact of this designation, the place where it 
was given, and the associations of the one to whom it was given, all sug- 
gested a typical correspondence between Adam and Jesus. And the special 
effort required of Luke to create this title for Adam and place it where 
he did underscored the significance he must have intended to give to it. 
For the unusual features required of the Lukan genealogy included its 
place, sequence, descent formula, extent, and conclusion with God. 

The secondary evidence from the genealogy was found in the Lukan 
numerical structure. For in correspondence to Adam typology it showed 
Jesus to be the fulfillment not merely of the great apedti of Israel's 
history, but of the great epochs of all history, beginning the twelfth 
generation and the fifth great epoch of history. 

Luke then drew attention to both this primary and secondary evi- 
dence by his peculiar omission of editorial comment which might detract 
from the rhythmic procession through the eleven sevens of his genealogy 


to its remarkable conclusion:.with “Adam, the son of God." 


The evidence from literary patterns 


The primary architectonic pattern of balance in Luke strongly 
suggested authorial intent to compare Adam, the son of God in the gene- 
alogy with Jesus, the son of God in the temptation. In long sequences 
of corresponding pericopes, in the simple juxtaposition of two related 


pericopes, and in juxtaposition within a single pericope, the evidence 
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for this pattern was so widespread at every level that it increased 
the likelihood that Luke intended the typical comparison to be made 
between Adam and Jesus. 

The special characteristics of Lukan balance further reinforced 
this conclusion: the balance in almost every case was between individ- 
uals; it could be symmetrical or asymmetrical; it could be in separate 
or single pericopes; and it often served an apologetic, ethical, or 
theological purpose, or a combination of these. The conformity to all 
these special characteristics by the balance between Adam in the genea- 
logy and Jesus in the temptation confirmed the Lukan intention to intro-~ 


duce a typical comparison between Adam and Jesus. 


The evidence from theological themes 


The evidence for Adam typology from theological themes was less 
decisive in nature, but confirmatory in a general way. For it provided 
a theological setting wich would nicely harmonize with an Adam typology. 

The two most relevant themes in this theological setting were 
the relative universalism in Luke and his emphasis on the importance of 
the individual. As Adam typology would naturally contribute to these 
themes, for Adam, like Jesus especially in Luke, had an effect upon the 
entire world, and yet he, like Jesus, was a single individual responsible 
for this important effect. Although these twin themes do not demand 
Adam typology in the temptation account, they certainly provide a theo- 


logical climate in which such typology would be likely. 
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The evidence from distinctive details 

Some of the distinctive details were in large measure accounted 
for simply by Lukan style and diction. And some were in part explained 
by conformity to certain Lukan themes, such as the correspondence of the 
climactic temptation in Jerusalem with the movement of the Gospel as a 
whole toward Jerusalem. 

Many distinctive details, however, showed a definite shift away 
from corporate or individual Israel typology. The corporate Israel 
typology was obscured in a number of ways: by Luke's choice of en 
over hypo to describe the Spirit's leading in the wilderness, for their 
leading was more external than internal; by his failure to link the 
testing with the purpose of the Spirit's leading, since this did not 
reflect Israel's understanding of her experience in the wilderness; by 
the singular lithos, which reduced the image of Israel's experience 
to the image of an individual's experience; by the stress on the prize 
of political authority in the temptation to a worldwide kingdom which 
departed from the focus of Israel's idolatry more on riches; and by the 
sequence of the temptations, which broke the precise correspondence to 
the sequence of Israel's tests in Exodus 16, 17, and 32, and the commands 
of the Shema. 

The details suggesting typology of individuals within Israel 
were practically abandoned altogether: Luke's initial "“egeto" over 
anechthée removed the first hint of Moses typology; his omission of 
nesteusas and kai tesserakonta nyktas removed a definite suggestion 
of both Moses and Elijah typology; his omission of the oros hypsélon 


lian removed another detail of conformity to Moses typology; and his 
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omission of the angels serving food to Jesus removed a suggestion both 
of Elijah and corporate Israel typology. 

On the other hand, a number of these details indicated movement 
not only away from Israel typology but toward Adam typology: the en 
would likely better describe the mode of Adam's leading; the singular 
lithos suited his experience better than a desert full of stones and 
loaves; it was precisely political authority that was a stake in Adam's 
temptation; the sequence in the Lukan temptations seems to correspond 
more closely to the summary of the serpent's temptation in Genesis 3.6; 
the simple ephagen ouden rather than nésteusas corresponded to the 
circumstances of Adam (and vocabulary of the LXX), where he was not 
fasting but, for a while, not eating; finally, to these details one 
must add the unusual introductory formula found in Luke, eirétai, for 
it recalled the temptation of Adam and Eve,.in which it was quoted 
not what God had written but what God had said. 

The greater role of Satan in the Lukan account was not without 
Significance either. For although it may have harmonized with the dis- 
tinctive role of Satan in Luke, it also served to conform more closely 
to the role of Satan in Genesis 3. 

The introduction gave the first hint of this magnified role 
when Luke described Satan's testing of Jesus as not merely at the end 
of the forty-day period but throughout it. This greater role was 
then developed not only by lengthening of Satan's words and abbrevi- 
ating those of Jesus, but also by Luke's choice of anagagon and Ggeto 
implying Satan's superior position in leading Jesus, instead of, for 


example, Matthew's paralambano, perhaps implying deference of Satan to 
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Jesus. The conclusion to the account consummated these tendencies, for 
it attributed Satan's departure not to a command from Jesus, but to his 
own initiative, motivated in part by the prospect of a later opportunity 
to attack. 

So the greater role of Satan in Luke's temptation account was 
well substantiated and it contributed to the suggestion of Adam typology 


in the account. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
THE CONSEQUENT ETHICO-THEOLOGICAL PERSPECTIVE OF LUKE 


The follower of Jesus who viewed the temptation account not only 
against the background of his own times and the history of Israel but 
also against the background of Adam’s testing in paradise would receive 
the full benefit of the moral and theological instruction intended by 


o 


Luke in his temptation account. 


The Perspective upon the First Temptation 


The comparison of the first temptation in Luke to the first 
stage in the temptation of Genesis 3 would reveal, for example, an in- 
structive similarity, in that both Satan's first strategem against Eve 
and his first temptation for Jesus were alike in their subtlety. It was 
not immediately obvious, for instance, why it was wrong for Jesus to 
create bread for himself. Hunger was a legitimate need and the power 
to create bread was soon to. be exercised. It is not without reason 
that scholars debate the nature of the sin in the first temptation more 
than in the other two: it was a very subtle suggestion to sin. 

But it is scarcely more subtle than the crafty serpent's ques~ 
tion, “Indeed, has God said, ‘You shall not eat from any tree of the 
garden'?," as von Rad observes, the serpent "opens the conversation-~a 
masterpiece of psychological shading!--in a cautious way, with an in- 


terested and quite general question (not mentioning the subtly introduced 
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subject. of the Sdaverest ion; the tree of knowledge, which it leaves to 
the unsuspecting woman!). The serpent's question contains, it is true, a 
complete distortion, for God never said man should eat from no tree in 
the garden; but in just this way the serpent drew the woman into con- 
versation. It gives here the opportunity, first of all, to be right and 
to defend herself for God's sake. In the form of this question, however, 
the serpent has already made a deadly attack on the artlessness of obe- 
dience."* 

The comparison of this first temptation in Luke to the corres-~- 
ponding aspect of the summary would reveal another similarity. For 
Jesus’ temptation to create a loaf of bread corresponded to Eve's reali- 
zation that the fruit was "good for food." Both, therefore, were speci- 
fically temptations to food, and generally temptations of the flesh to 
satisfy physical need. 

The follower of Jesus who pondered Luke's temptation account 
against the background of Adam's testing in paradise would thus be doubly 
warned against the subtlety of sin and the force of temptations arising 


from physical need. 


The Perspective upon the Second Temptation 


The second temptation in Luke was the offer of all the kingdoms 
of the earth for the price of idolatry. It formally corresponds to the 


second stage in the development of the serpent‘s temptation, which con- 


Jon Rad, G., Genesis. rev. ed. OTL. Trans. from the 9th German 
ed. by J. H. Marks (Philadelphia, 1972), 88. 
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sisted of Eve's response to the serpent's initial question, "From the 
fruit of the trees of the garden we may eat; but from the fruit of the 
ttree which is in the middle of the garden, God has said, ‘You shall not 
eat from it, neither shall you touch it, lest you die.'" 

The similarity of these is not readily apparent. But a compari- 
son is made even more difficult by the debate over the significance of 
Eve's response. Most commentators, for example, regard Eve's “or touch 
it" as an exaggeration of God's commandment, and therefore a distortion 
of it: * and if this is true, then it would offer one kind of perspective 
on the Lukan temptation account. But Cassuto has made a reasonable case 
that the addition is in accordance with a proper understanding of the 
eonmandnentec 

Nevertheless, at least four other details in the response of 
Eve substantiate the claim of the majority that Eve has distorted the 
commandment of Genesis 2.16, 17. First the no! kel, rendered “we may 
eat" in “from the fruit of the trees of the garden we may eat," is 
merely a permissive imperfect, a much weaker form of permission than in 


2.16, where the infinitive absolute preceding the imperfect, *akol 


oF Westermann, Genesis: Kapitel 1-11. BKAT (Neukirchen-Vlugn, 
1974), 326; D. Kidner, Genesis. TOTC (Downer's Grove, IL, 1967), 67-8; 
von Rad, 88. 


2u. Cassuto, A Commentary on the Book of Genesis. Part 1. From 


Adam to Noah. Trans. by I. Abrahams (Jerusalem, 1961), 145. He argues 
that the verb “naga " “often has a graver connotation than mere touching, 
as, for example, in the following verses: ‘therefore I did not let you 
touch her’ (20.6); ‘whoever touches this man or is wife shall be put to 
death’ (26.11). Hence, in the final analysis, the clause ‘neither shall 
you touch it’ is simply synonomous with the preceding clause ‘you shall 
not eat thereof.‘" 
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tokél, emphasized the freedom and permission of eating. Secondly, 
Eve's adoption of the serpent's title of God, the transcendent ’ @ldhim 
instead of the personal covenant God, yahweh *@lbhim, so prevalent in. 
Genesis 2.4 ff., including its use by the author in recounting the giving 
of the commandment in 2.16, reflects a less personal relationship to 
God, and subtle capitulation to the serpent. For he, too, had used 
only '@16him in his reference to God in the initial question he posed 
to Eve. Thirdly, Eve's description of the commandment as being said, 
amar, instead of commanded, gawah, presented the commandment as less 
emphatic and legally binding than it was presented in 2.16. And, once 
again, it reflected a subtle capitulation of Eve to Satan who had used 
amar instead of gawah when he introduced the commandment in his intro- 
ductory question to Eve. And fourthly, Eve's pen témutin, "lest you 
die," although it connotes strong possibility, is less emphatic and 
absolute than the words of God, mot tamit, where the infinitive absolute 
preceding the imperfect gives special emphasis to the certainty of death 
that would follow disobedience. 

The reply of the serpent to Eve's response confirms that these 
departures of Eve from the original commandment are not incidental and 
insignificant: changes. For the serpent quotes the original precisely 
and denies it. The syntax of this verse shows clearly that it is a 
quotation Of Berke, for the 18 of denial precedes not the finite verb, 
as is customary, but the infinitive absolute. The force is thus "not-- 
you shall surely die." So the precise form of the original commandment 
has not been forgotten in the account of the temptation of Adam and 


Eve. It has simply been altered by Eve in response to Satan to mini-~ 
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mize her privilege and freedom, to distance her from the personal God 
of the covenant, to deemphasize the moral obligation of the command- 
ment, and to lessen the certainty of punishment for its violation. 

In light of these distortions by subtle detail, it therefore 
seems likely that Eve's addition of "neither shall you touch it" would 
be not simply a clarification of the original commandment but one more 
distortion in the direction in which the serpent led Eve. It would be 
an addition to the commandment to make it more strict than it was. Wes- 
termann quotes von Rad with approval: "Es ist, als wolle sie durch 
diese Ubertreibung sich selbst ein Gesetz geben. "+ So Eve minimizes her 
freedom and privilege but maximizes — restriction. 

Although a comparison of Luke's second temptation to this second 
stage in the Genesis temptation is now easier to make, since Eve's re- 
sponse was no neutral comment but a progression toward sin, it is still 
not crystal clear what the points of comparison might be. 

Perhaps it is best to generalize. In this second stage in 
Genesis 3 the serpent evidently succeeded in leading Eve to minimize 
her privileges from God, lessen her sense of relationship to Him, deem- 
phasize her moral obligation to Him, decrease the threat of punishment 
from Him, and magnify the single restriction he gave. | 

As Satan showed Jesus the kingdoms of the world, the same tac- 
tics were no doubt in play. The privileges of God might seem small 
when one sees the kingdoms of the world at a time one has nothing. One's 


relationship to God might seem more distant when one is alone with Satan 


Westermann, 326. 
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in the wilderness. The moral obligation to keep his commandments might 
seem less when subjected to the intimidating challenges of Satan. The 
threat of punishment might seem remote when confronted with a being whose 
rebellion brought him political authority over the earth. The restric- 
tion to receive the kingdom at a later time might seem magnified when a 
kingdom might be gained immediately with little suffering. So the second 
temptation of Luke might well be illuminated by the background of the 
second stage in the Genesis temptation. For the same tactics of Satan 
would be at work, even if one must generalize somewhat to see them. 

But the comparison of the second temptation to the corresponding 
aspect of the summary of the Genesis temptation would reveal an obvious 
parallel. For Jesus’ temptation to gain the visualized kingdoms of the 
world corresponded to Eve's realization that the fruit was "a delight to 
the eyes." Both the temptation of Jesus and enticement of Eve were thus 
motivated in part by aesthetic appeal. 

The follower of Jesus would thus be warned again by the insights 
he gained a the Genesis temptation. For when confronted by tempta- 
tions to covet those things which were a "delight to the eyes” he would 
know to guard himself against distorting the commandments of God: either 
in extent, to make them more or less restrictive; or in consequence, to 
make them less binding or threatening. And, of course, he would also 
know to guard himself against minimizing his relationship to the covenant 
God. Rather, like Jesus, he would seek to reply, "You shall worship the 


Lord your God, and serve Him only." 
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The Perspective upon the Third Temptation 


The third temptation in Luke was the proposal to leap from the 
temple in Jerusalem, presumably to gain political recognition as the 
Messiah. It formally corresponds to the third stage in the development 
of the serpent's temptation, which consisted of Satan's bold denial of 
God's word and slander of his character: "You surely shall not die. 
For God knows that in the day you eat from it your eyes will be opened, 
and you will be like God, knowing good and evil." 

One obvious difference is observable at the outset. For whereas 
the serpent openly slanders the character of God in the Genesis tempta- 
tion, such slander of any sort could be only implicit in Satan's third 
temptation in Luke, perhaps: to be seen in the insinuating, "if you are 
the Son of God," which cast doubt on the reliability of God's baptismal 
proclamation. 

But the similarities are also transparent. In both cases Satan 
denies death will oliGw: prdaumetuous action and promises exaltation 
in its stead. "So the temptation [in Genesis 3] pits his bare assertion 
against the word and works of God, presenting divine love as envy, ser- 
vice as servility, and a suicidal plunge as a leap into life."? 

The comparison of the third temptation in Luke to the corres- 
ponding aspect of the summary of the temptation in Genesis would also 
reveal an obvious parallel. For the temptation to political glory in 
the leap from the temple corresponded to Eve's realization that the 


fruit was "desirable to make one wise." And both of these seem motivated 


‘Kidner, 68. 
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by a pride that desires exaltation above others in an effort to be as 
independent as Goa. 

The follower of Jesus would thus be warned yet again from the 
Genesis story. For when confronted by temptations to prestige above his 
peers because of a pride that desired a God-like independence and honor, 
he would know to discount the lies of Satan that promised success in the 
venture and to recognize the true and fearful consequence of such action. 
And thus he would seek to imitate Jesus in the third temptation, who was 
content to entrust himself to the Father and his wisdom. For to Jesus 
nothing was “desirable to make one wiser" than God, and "free" to disobey 


him. 


The Perspective upon the Distinctive 
and Common Elements of the Temptations 


The follower of Jesus contemplating the temptation in Luke from 
the perspective of Genesis 3 would also learn many things from a con- 
sideration not of the individual details of correspondence but from the 
account as a whole. As he pondered the unity and diversity of the stages 
of the temptation and its summary in Genesis 3.6 he would crystallize his 
understanding of the sources and nature of temptation and of the sim- 
plicity and consequences of sin. 

The sources of temptation, he would be reminded, were twofold. 


The ultimate or supernatural source of sin, which was not clear in the 


Ithe objection that others did not exist at this time in the 
Genesis story would fail to recognize the universal applications antici- 
pated by the story, as in the previous chapter of Genesis the union of 
Adam and Eve anticipated a man's leaving his father and mother and join- 
ing his. wife, even though there was at that time no father or mother to 
leave. 
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testing of Israel, was an evil fallen being who orchestrated rebellion 
against God. So the follower of Jesus would have reinforced the teaching 
‘of Paul that man's ultimate battle is a spiritual one against the forces 
of syle 

But the disciple of Jesus would also be reminded by the Genesis 
account that the supernatural source of temptation in no way lessened 
man's responsibility for the ultimate natural source of sin in his own 
pride. For the serpent did not force man to sin, or lead him inescapably 
to it, but stirred up a pride within him that lay at the base of each 
stage in the development of the temptation, and consummated in the sin 
itself. 

In the first stage the seemingly innocent question of Satan 
appealed to pride: "The incredulous tone--'So God has actually said 
- . . ?'=-is both disturbing and flattering: it smuggles in the assump- 


2 In the second stage 


tion that God's word is subject to our judgment." 
the pride to which Satan appealed in Eve begins to flourish: she rises 
somewhat above the commandment of God and alters it to her liking. Then 
in the third stage, Satan addresses this pride directly and boldly: "You 
shall be as God." When the woman saw that not only was the prize of 
material and aesthetic benefit, but “desirable to make one wise" like 


God, "knowing good and evil," she disobeyed God's commandment. So al- 


though the ultimate supernatural source of sin may have been the serpent, 


1, Cor. 7.5; 2 Cor. 2.11; 11.14; Eph. 4.27; 6.11; 1 Tim. 3.7; 
6.9. See also a summary of this in the subsection of Chapter II, "The 
Significance of Satan's Presence.” 


-Kidner, 67. 
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the ultimate and responsible natural source was the pride within. 

The Christian contemplating the Genesis account would also learn 
of the nature of temptation. He would see that Satan's attack was both 
broad and progressive. It was broad in that, like the temptation of 
Jesus, it touched "every kind of temptation." The summary of the Genesis 
story indicated that it included the physical, aesthetic, and intellec- 
tual/experiential needs of man. Or, as John may have understood it, it 
appealed to the “lust of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, and the pride 
of life." 

But the temptations of Satan, he would observe, were also pro- 
gressive. Like the temptation of Jesus which began with a seemingly 
innocent suggestion to satisfy legitimate physical needs, but concluded 
with an outright invitation to idolatry and then brazen proposal to leap 
from the temple, so the serpent began with a question to Eve that was a 
masterpiece of subtlety, yet concluded with the blasphemous proposal to 
be as God. 

The Christian would further observe this progression more speci- 
fically in the attack on God's word. For God's commandment is first 
doubted; next, distorted; finally, denied. 

But lessons could also be discovered about the simplicity and 
consequences of sin. The simplicity of certain acts of disobedience 
would be as inconspicuous as the eating of the fruit in the garden. A 
Simple decision resulted in the fall of the human race: "“‘she took... 
and ate'; SO simple the act, so hard its undoing. God will taste poverty 


and death before ‘take and eat‘ become verbs of salvation. "* 


lipia., 68. 
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The lesson of the consequences of sin would be learned throughout 
the history of the human race. But a macrocosmic view of those conse- 
quences could be gained from a glance at the rest of Genesis 3. Essen- 
tially where there had been submission, there would now be resistance: 
in man's distinctive role, the ground would resist him, but still the man 
was required to fulfill the pre-fall commandment to till the ground; in 
woman's distinctive role, her children would resist her even in the be- 
ginning at birth; in man and woman's relationship together, the woman 
would resist the man, and “desire (to rule) over him. "+ Man had re-. 
belled against God; in poetic justice the world would now rebel against 
man. 

But, of course, the defeat of the serpent was also promised in 
response to Adam's sin. And when the Christian reached this promise, no 
doubt his attention turned back to Jesus in the wilderness. And here he 
would see Satan reduplicating the methods of the Genesis account but with 
a different result. For Jesus rejected Satan and his attempts to stir 
up pride; he resisted his appeals to every kind of temptation; he refuted 


his attacks, both subtle and direct, upon the commandments of God. The 


Ione nature of the conflict between man and woman is disputed. 
But in light of the fact that the word "desire," which appears incidently 
only in Genesis 3.16; 4.7 and Song of Solomon 7.10, occurs in a phrase 
in 4.7 that is identical to the phrase in which it occurs in 3.16, and 
that in 4.7 it must mean something like "desire to rule," it seems likely 
that is its meaning in 3.16 as well. 

The context of 4.7 is, of course, the temptation of Cain. In 
the verbal metaphor of a wild animal about to spring upon him, sin is 
described as "crouching" at the door, and to Cain it was said, "It's 
desire is for you, ‘but you must rule over it," a repetition of the phrase 
to’ Eve," your desire is for your husband, but he shall [or must] rule 
over you," with adjustments made for second and third person. 
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disciple of Jesus would thus see the serpent's head about to be crushed. 
For although the temptation of Luke anticipated a later attack by Satan, 
it also anticipated his later defeat in the victory of Jesus, in which 
the believer in Jesus already shared in part, but could share in greater 
measure to the extent that he followed the model of Jesus in the tempta- 


tion account. 


The Perspective upon the Significance of the Conclusion 


The ethical significance of the conclusion to the Lukan tempta- 
tion has already been addressed in part by the previous subsection. But 
one last and sobering lesson could be learned from a consideration of the 
Lukan conclusion, particularly in light of the Adam typology. For it is 
clear from both the conclusion of Luke and the experience of Adam that 
at least until the eschaton, Satan's temptations do not end. They plagued 
the immediate family of Adam, as well as his later descendents. And 
they were to come again upon Jesus through human instrumentality through- 
out his life, and, as Luke emphasizes, directly by Satan again at the 
end of his life. 

So the follower of Jesus would realize that whether an onslaught 
of Satan was met by victory or defeat, further battles must always be 
anticipated, and preparations must always be made. By the cultivation 
of godly character and by the exercise of a vigilance that understands 
the methods and dangers of the enemy, the Christian would prepare to 


face temptations like the Master he followed. 
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PART III 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 
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CHAPTER IX : 


THE SUMMARY AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DISSERTATION 


The Summary of the Dissertation 


The purpose of this dissertation was to set forth the unity and 
diversity of the temptation accounts in Matthew and Luke. 

The thesis of this study is that although the two accounts do 
indeed share much in common such as the background of the baptism and 
the general circumstances of the testing, as well as a certain funda- 
mental meaning given to the individual tests and their ethical signifi- 
cance, nevertheless much diversity in the accounts is not shared. 

The thesis maintains with respect to this diversity that whereas 
Matthew's account seeks distinctively to present Jesus as the true 
Israel, Luke's account seeks distinctively to present Jesus as the last 
Adan. 

The evidence for Matthew's distinctive presentation is drawn from 
(1) the typology of corporate Israel that governs the account and the 
typlogy of individuals of Israel within the account, (2) the genealogy 
the structure, extent and editorial comments of which present Jesus as 
the fulfillment of Israel's history, (3) the literary pattern of chiasm 
which links the genealogy to the temptation account, (4) the apologetic 
purpose to show Jesus and not the Pharisees as the true Israel, and (5) 
the distinctive details in the account which (a) contribute to the apo- 


logetic purpose in hints of the polemic against the religious. leaders, 
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(b) accentuate Jesus’ adherence to Israel's law, and (c) not only sug- 
gest the typology of Moses and Elijah but also confirm the typology of 
corporate Israel governing the account. 

The evidence for Luke's distinctive presentation is drawn from 
(1) the typology of Adam elsewhere in Luke-Acts, (2) the genealogy in 
its focus upon Adam, the son of God, (3) the architectonic pattern of 
balance which invites a comparison of Adam, the son of God, with Jesus, 
the Son of God, (4) the theological themes of universalism and the im- 
portance of the individual which provide a theological context for this 
typology, and (5) the distinctive details in the temptation account it- 
self which shift focus away from a typology of Israel and toward a 
typology of Adam. 

The thesis finally maintains that the ethical significance of 
the temptation account is enhanced by this diversity. For although a 
certain fundamental meaning of the temptations shared by Matthew and 
Luke yields important ethical applications, the distinctive perspectives 
of Matthew and Luke yield further applications in the instructive com- 
parisons and contrasts with Israel's testing in the wilderness for 


Matthew and Adam‘s testing in paradise for Luke. 


The Significance of Its Conclusions for Theological Studies 
The significance for higher criticism of the synoptic Gospels 


The fully and intricately developed design of each temptation 
account has a bearing upon both redaction criticism and the synoptic 
problem. For these distinctive designs, to which almost every detail 


contributes, and with which the special concerns of ‘each Gospel harmo- 
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nize, underscore at least the difficulty, if not near impossibility of 
either achieving a solution to the synoptic problem or of practicing re- 
daction criticism in the way it is customarily understood. 

It underscores the difficulty of achieving a solution to the 
synoptic problem because the complete integration of all details around 
the design of each account and the structure of each Gospel removes al- 
most all clues to historical priority. For it is one thing to determine 
this priority when word additions, substitutions, or narrative restruc- 
turing are identifiable by their awkwardness in context and/or the de- 
pendence of that context upon an earlier Gospel. But it is quite ano- 
ther thing to determine historical priority of ducments when all the 
details and structure of such documents are so completely integrated 
around a distinctive pattern that such identifications of clues are 
nearly impossible. 

Similarly, the practice of redaction criticism must be doubted 
when such integration of all the details in the text removes the possi- 
bility of confidently distinguishing the redactor’s hand from the ear- 
lier tradition. For all the details of the text are equally necessary 
in their contribution to the whole. 

In the final analysis, then, if the temptation accounts in 
Matthew and Luke are in their precision designs representative of the 
rest of the synoptics, it would argue that the synoptic problem is not 
merely difficult, but almost insoluble. For the essential agreements 
in the accounts may argue for a common tradition upon which each Gospel 
writer was dependent, but the many differences which contribute to the 


distinctive designs of each writer argue against the possibility of 
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tracing one writer's dependence upon the other's treatment of that tra- 
dition. 

If the temptation accounts in Matthew and Luke are representative 
of the rest of the synoptics, it would argue further that customary re- 
daction criticism may be a near impossible enterprise as well. For the 
final author evidently has so thoroughly presented the tradition from 
his distinctive theological perspective that no detail has been added or 
retained (and who can say which is which) that does not contribute to his 
theological design as a whole. But, if this is so, then it is exceeding-— 
ly difficult to distinguish the redactor's theology from cae theology of 
the tradition or an earlier form of the Gospel, since all the details in 
the present eve contribute to the theological design of the author. The 
theology of the final author and the theology of the Gospel are, it would 
seem, one and the same. 

In Matthew and Luke, then, one has only their theological per- 
spectives upon a common tradition. And it is difficult, if not impossi- 
‘ble, to separate the theology of those perspectives from either the 
theology of an earlier form of the Gospel or the theology of the tradi- 
tion itself, so thoroughly has each final author presented the tradition 


from his distinctive perspective. 


The significance for exegesis of the synoptic Gospels 


Perhaps the greatest relevance of this study to the exegesis of 
the synoptic Gospels is the validation of a thoroughly holistic exegeti- 
cal method. For every attempt was made to view the temptation accounts 


as artistic creations in themselves, and to view them in relation to the 
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rest of each respective Gospel, in relation to the rest of New Testament 
tradition, in relation to the background of the intertestamental period, 
and in relation to the many Old Testament backgrounds which formed a 
developing story upon which proceeded the telling of the temptation of 
Jesus. 

Within this holistic approach one must note that certain per- 
spectives yielded important insights: the perspective of typology in 
biblical narrative; the perspective of careful and precise literary pat- 
terns; the perspective of general theological themes upon specific por- 
tions of the whole; the perspective of distinctive and often subtle de- 
tail. One should be aware of the contribution of such perspectives to 


the study of synoptic narrative. 


The significance for the relationship of theology to history in the 
synoptic Gospels 


‘The most obvious observation is also perhaps the most important 
one: theology may be taught in history. What Paul teaches didactically 
in Romans 5.12-21, for example, Luke will show dramatically in Luke 
3.23--4.13. What Paul teaches didactically in 1 Corinthians 10.1-13 or 
Peter teaches didactically in 1 Peter 3.9 may be implied by what Matthew 
shows dramatically in Matthew 4.1-11. 

It is also true that no necessary anithesis and conflict need 
exist between theology and history. A story in a Gospel need not be 
"either historical or theological ae not both." No results of this 
dissertation affirm the validity of the propositions “if it is theologi- 


cal, then it is not historical” or "if it is historical, then it is not 
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theological." The same story may be both historical and theological. 

This does not mean, of course, that the genre of some stories 
does not allow for some non-historical details, as, for example, when 
Matthew speaks of a mountain from which Jesus viewed all the kingdoms 
of the earth. But it does mean that a theological perspective upon an 
event, such as Matthew's and Luke's upon the temptation account, or 
later, the crucifixion and resurrection, does not imply ipso facto that 


the event is unhistorical. 


The significance for the study of ethics in the synoptic Gospels 


The philosophical implications from the ethical model provided by 
Jesus in the temptation account are far reaching. 

With respect to meta-ethical theory the model naturally affirms 
the ontological foundation of ethics to be the concrete universal of God 
Himself. And more specifically, it is grounded not eaesig in the im- 
personal being of God, in an impersonal Justice, but in the personal 
goodness and holiness of God. 

With respect to descriptive ethical theory, the model resolves 
the conflict between deontologists, who stress duty, and teleologists, 
who stress benefit. For there is no ultimate conflict between duty and 
benefit; the rejection of duty may bring a temporary benefit, but neither 
the benefit nor its duration compares to the ultimate benefit promised 
by God. | 

The implications of the ethical model of Jesus are also signifi- 
cant for biblical theology. For it is transparent that although the 


study of the temptation accounts only within themselves yielded fruitful 
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applications, the ethical significance of the accounts were not fully 
appreciated until the stories of the temptation were integrated with the 
larger story which began to be told in Genesis and is not concluded un- 
til Revelation. Then, and then only, were all the obligations of moral 


duty and their consequences clarified. 
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